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Shewing the wholeſome uſes drawn from recording the 
atchievements of thoſe wonderful produdtions of Ma- 
ture called G Men. "ON 


duced, and brought to perfection by the ut- 


moſt force of human invention and art, ſhould be pro- 
duced by great and eminent men, fo the lives of ſuch 


may be. juſtly and properly ſtiled the quintefſence of 


hiſtory. In theſe, when delivered to us by ſenſible 


writers, we are not only molt agreeably etitertained, 


but molt uſefully inſtructed: for beſides the attaining 


hence a conſummate knowledge of human nature in 


general; of its ſecret {prings, various windings, and 
ere before our eyes lively 
examples of whatever is amiable or deteſtable, worthy 


perplexed mazes; we have 


ef admiration or abhorrence, and are conſequently 


taught, in a manner infinitely more effectual than by 0 


precept, what we are eagerly to imitate or carefully 
to avoid, | | 2 


. | WR 


| \ S it is neceſſary that all great and ſurpriſing _. 


events, the deſigns of which are laid, con- 


8 


4 rin LIFE DY 

But beſides che two obvious advantages of ſurvey. 
ing, as it were in a picture, the true beauty of virtue, 
and deformity of vice. we may moreover. learn from 


Plutarch, Nepos, Suetonius, and other biographers, 
this uſeful leflon, not too haſtily, nor in the groſs to 


beſtow either our praiſe or cenſure; ſince we thall 


often find ſuch a mixture of good and evil in the ſame 


Character, that it may require a very accurate judg- 


ment, and a very elaborate enquiry to determine on 
which ſide the balance turns: for tho' we ſometimes 


meet with an Ariftides or a Brutus, a Lyſander oy | 


Nero, yet far the greater number are of the mixt kind 
© Neither totally good nor bad; their greateſt virtues bes 
ing obſcured — allayed by their vices, and thoſe a- 
gain ſoftened and . over by their virtues. 

Of this kind was the illuſtrious . whoſe hiſtory 
We now undertake; to whom tho' Nature had given 
the greateſt, and moſt ſhining endowments, ſhe had not 
given them abſolutely pure and without alloy. 'Tho' 
he had much of the admirable in his character, as much 
perhaps as is uſually to be found in a hero, I will not 
vet venture to affirm that he was entirely free from all 
defects; or that the ſharp eyes of Cenſure could not 
ſpy out ſome little blemiſhes lurking amongſt his 
many great perfſections. 


We would not therefore be underſtood to affect gi- 


ving the reader a perfect or conſummate pattern of 
human excellence; but rather, by faithfully record- 
ing ſome little imperfections, which ſhadowed over the 
Juſtre of thoſe great eee which we ſhall here re- 
cord, to teach the leſſon we have above mentioned; 
to induce our reader with us to lament the frailty of 
human nature, and to convince bim that no mbrtal, 
after a thorovgh ſerutiny, can be a proper object of 
dur adoration; - 

But before we enter on this great work, we mult 
_ endeavour” to remove ſome errors of opinion which 
mankind have, by the diſingenuity of writers, con- 
tracted: for theſe, from their fear of contradicting 


- the obſolete and abſord doctrines of a ſet of fimple 


fellovs, called, in deriſion, ſages or philoſophers, have 
een. as much as Poſſible, to confound the 


ideas N 


% 
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ideas of greatneſs and goodneſs; whereas no two things 
can poſſibly be more diſtin&t from each other; for 
Greatneſs canfits in bringing all manner of miſchief 
on mankind, and Goodneſs in removing it trom them, 
Is ſeems therefore very unlikely that the ſame perſon 
ſhould poſſeſs them both; and yet nothing is more 


uſual with writers, who end many inſtances of great- 


neſs in their favourite hero, than to make him a com- 


pliment of goodneſs into the bargain ; and this, with- | 


out conſidering that by ſuch means they deſtroy this 


great perfection called uniformity of character. In. 


the hiſtories of Alexander and Cæſar, we are frequent» 


ly. and indeed impertinently reminded of * be- 
nevolence and generoſity, of their clemency and kind- 
W neſs. When the former had with fire and ſword over- 
run a vaſt empire, had deſtroyed the lives of an im- 


menſe number of innocent 3 had ſcattered ruin 


and deſolation like a whirlwind, we are told, as an ex- 


W ample of his clemency, that he did not cut the throat 
of an old woman, and raviſh her daughters, but was 


content with only undoing them. And when the 
mighty Cæſar, with wonderful greatneſs of mind, 


had deſtroyed the liberties of his country, and with 
all the means of fraud and force had placed himſelf 
W at the head of his equals, had corrupted and enſlaved the 

greateſt people whom the ſun ever ſaw; we are re- 


minded as an evidence of his generolity, of his Jar- 
geſſes to his followers and tools, by whoſe means he 
had accompliſhed his purpoſe, and by whoſe aſſiſtance 
he was to eſtabliſh it. 

Now, who doth not ſee that ſuch ſneaking quali- 
ties as theſe are rather to be bewailed as ĩmperfectio 
than admired as ornaments in theſe great men; rath 


— „ 
_- 


+ ” 
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obſcuring their glory, and holding them back in their 


race to greatneſs, indeed — y the end for which 


they ſeem to have come into the world, viz. of _ 
petrating vaſt and mighty miſchief ? 


We hope our reader will have reaſon juſtly to ac- 


quit us of any ſuch confounding ideas in the "follow- 


mg pages; in which, as we are to record the actions 


of a great man, ſo we have no where mentioned any 


2 of goodneſs, which had diſcovered itſelf either 


B 2 faintly 


. THE LIFE OF 
faintly in him, or more glaringly i in any other perſon, 
but as a meanneſs and imperfection, diſqualifying them 


for undertakings which lead to honour and eſteem a- 


mong men. 

As our hero had as little a as, perhaps, i is to be found 
of that meanneſs, indeed only enough to make bia 
partaker of the imperfection of humanity, inſtead of 


the perfection of Diaboliſ, we have ventured to call 


him Txt GREAT; nor do we doubt but our reader, 
when he hath peruſed his ſtory, will concur with us in 
allowing him that title. ** 


An . 


| Giving an account of as many of our hero's anceſtors as 
can be gathered out of the rubbiſh of antiquity, which 
hath been carefully ſiſted for that purpoſe. | 


1 is the cuſtom of all biographers, at their en- 
trance into their work, to ſtep a little backwards 
(as far, indeed, generally as thay are able) and to 
trace up their hero, as the ancients did the river Nile, 
till an incapacity of TATE Aigner puts an end to 
their ſearch. 

What firſt gave riſe to this method, is ſomewhat 
difficult to determine. Somktimes I r, thought that 


the hero's anceſtors have been introduced as foils to 
himſelf. Again I have imagined it might be to ob- 


viate a ſuſpicion that ſuch extraordmary perſonages 


were not produced in the ordinary courſe of nature, 


and may have proceeded from the author's fear that 
if we were not told who their fathers were, they might 
| in danger, like prince Prettyman, of being ſup- 
Poöſed to have had none. Laſtly, and perhaps more 
truly, I have conje ctured that the deſign of the bio- 
grapher hath been no more than to ſhew his great 
learning and knowledge of antiquity. A deſign to 
which the world hath probably owed many notable 
diſcoveries, and indeed moſt of the labours of our an- 
tiquarians, | - 
But whatever original this euſtom had, it is now 


too well eftabliſhed to be diſp uted, 1 ſhall has, 


| conform to It in the ſtricteſt manner. * 
"> r 
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= Mr Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he him- 

a: ſelf did not always agree in one method of ſpelling A 

a. his name) was deſcended from the great Wolfstan | 
Wild, who came over with Hengiſt, and diſtinguiſhed 

ad himſelf very eminently at that tamous feltival, . where 

im the Britons were ſo treacherouſly murdered by the 

of WI Saxons; for when the word was given, il. e. Nemet eaur 

al Saxer, Tate out your favords, this gentleman, being a 

er. WY little hard of hearing, miſtook the found for Nemet 

* her Sacs, Take out their purſes / inſtead therefore of 


applying to the throat, he immediately applied to the * 
pocket of his gueſt, and contented himſelf with taking 
all that he had, without attempting his life. | 

The next anceſtor of our hero, who was remarks» _ 
ably eminent, was Wild, ſurnamed Langfanger, or 
Longfinger. He flouriſhed in the reign of Henry III. 
and was ſtrictly attached to Hubert de Burgh, whoſe 
8 friendſhip he was recommended to by his great excel - 
lence in an att, of which Hubert was himſelf the in- 
ventor: he could, without the knowledge of the pro- 
prietor, with great eaſe and dexterity, draw forth a 
man's purſe from any part of his garment where it 
was depoſited, and hence he derived his ſurname, 
This gentleman was the firſt of his family who had 
the honour to ſuffer for the good of his country: on 
whom a wit of that time made the following epitaph. 


O ſhame o Fuſtice! Wild is hang'd, T0 
For tbutten he a pocket fang d. | IT 
While ſafe old Hubert, and his gang, | 
Doth pocket o the nation fang. 


_ Langfanger left a fon named Edward, whom the 

had carefully inſtructed in the art for which he him- 

ſelf was ſo famous. This Edward had a grandſon 

who ſerved as a volunteer under the famous Sir John 
Falſtaff,” and by his gallant demeanour ſo recom- 

mended himſelf to his captain, that he would have 7 

certainly been promoted by him, had Harry the fifth Y 

kept his word with his old companion. 

w After the death of Edward, the family remained 

re in ſome obſcurity down to the reign of Charles the 

WW fit, when James Wild diſtinguiſhed himſelf on both 
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; ſides the qiieflion 4 in the civil wars, paſſing from one 


_— — > — — — — , n . * 
* F | a * 3 r v 
P 2 Le 3 1 ö — . 


to t'other, as Heaven ſeemed to declare itſelf in fa- 


vour of cither party. At the end of the war, James 


not being rewarded according to his merits, as is 
uſually the caſe of ſuch impartial perſons, he aſſoci - 


ated himſelf with a brave man of thoſe times, whoſe 


name was Hind, and declared open war with both 


parties. He was ſucceſsful in ſeveral actions, and 


ſpoiled many of the enemy; till at length, being 
ares and taken, he was, contrary to the law 


of arms, put baſely and cowardly to death, by a com- 


bination between twelve men of the enemy's party; W 


who, after ſome conſultation, unanimouſly agreed on 
the ſaid murder. 
This Edward took to mil Rebecca the daughter 


of the abovementioned John Hind, Eſq; by whom he 


had iſſue John, Edward, Thomas, and Jonathan, and 
three daughters, namely Grace, Charity, and Honour. 
John followed the 2 of his father, and ſuffering 


with him, left no iſſue. Edward was ſo remarkable 


for his compaſſionate temper, that he ſpent bis life 


in ſoliciting the cauſes of the diſtreſſed e captives in 
Newgate, and is reported to have held a ftri& frignd- 
- ſhip with an eminent divine, who ſolicited the lpiri. 


wal cauſes of the ſaid captives. He married Editha, 


daughter and co-heireſs of Geoffry Snap, Gent. who 


Jong enjoyed an office under the high ſheriff of Lon- 
don and Middleſex, by which, with great reputation, 


he acquired a handſome fortune: by her he had no 
iſſue. Thomas went very young abroad to one of 


our American colonies, and hath not been ſince heard 
of. As for the daughters, Grace was married to a 
merchant of Yorkſhire, who dealt in horſes, ' Charity 
took to huſband an eminent gentleman, whoſe name 
I cannot learn; but who was famous for ſo friendly a 
diſpoſition, that he was bail for above a hundred per- 
ſons in one year. He had likewiſe the remarkable 
humour of walking in Weſtminſter-hall with a ſtraw 


in his ſhoe. Honour, the youngeſt, died unmarried, 


She lived many years in this town, was a great fre- 


'_ _ quenter of plays, and uſed to be remarkable for diſtri- 
buting oranges to all who would accept of them. 


e = Jonathan 
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Jonathan married Elizabeth, daughter of Scragg 
Hollow, of Hockley-in-the- Hole, Eſq; and by her 
had Jonathan, who is the illuſtrious ſubje& of theſe _ 
memoirs. | | 14 


CHAP. i. 


The birth, parentage, and education of Mr Fonathan- 
$5” Wild the Great. ” 


kD. 


T is obſervable that nature ſeldom produces any 
one who is afterwards to act a notable part n!! 
the ſtage of life, but ſhe gives ſome warning of her | | 
intention; and as the dramatic poet generally pre- | 
pares the entry of every conſiderable character with 
a ſolemn narrative, or at leaſt a great flouriſh of drums 
and trumpets; ſo doth this our Alma Mater by ſome. 
ſhrewd hints pre-admoniſh us of her intention, giving 


r. us warning as it were, and crying : 

s | OR ienienti occurrite morbo. 22 2 

e Thus Aſtyages, who was the grandfather of Cyrus, 

n Wh dreamt that his daughter was brought to bed of a * 
vine whoſe branches overſpread all Aſtia; and He- 

- cuba, while big with Paris, dreamt that ſhe was de- 


livered of a firebrand that ſet all Troy in flames; ſo 
did the mother of our Gre: Man, while the was with 
child of him, dream that ſhe was enjoyed in the night 


7 © 
„ 


5, by the gods Mercury and Priapus. This dream 

0 puzzled all the learned aſtrologers of her time, ſeem- 

f ing to imply in it a contradiction ; Mercury being the 

d god of ingenuity, and Priapus the terror of thoſe W uo | 
a practiſed it. What made this dream the more won 
y derful, and perhaps the true cauſe of its being re- f 
e membered, was a very extraordinary circunſtance, ſuf- f 
a ficiently denoting ſomething preternatural in it; for 

- tho' ſhe had never heard even the name of either of 

e . theſe gods, ſhe repeated theſe very words in the morn- 
ing, with only a ſmall miſtake of the quantity of the 

| latter, which ſhe choſe to call Priapus inſtead of Pri- 

- apus; and her huſband*ſwore that though he might 

- poſſibly have named Mercury to her (for he Had 


heard of ſuch a heathen god) he never in his life*ebuld 
HIP | have 
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have anywiſe put her in mind of the other deity, with 
whom he had no acquaintance. 2 
Another remarkable incident was, that during 
ber whole pregnancy ſhe conſtantly longed for every 
thing ſhe ſaw; nor could be ſatisfied with her wiſh 
- _ unleſs ſhe enjoyed it clandeſtinely : and as nature, by 
true and accurate obſervers, is remarked to give us no 
appetites without furniſhing us with the means of gra- 
tifying them; ſo had ſhe at this time a moſt marvellous 
-  glutinons quality attending her fingers, to which, as 
to. birdlime, every thing cloſely adhered that ſhe WW 
| handled, | | 'v 
Is omit other ſtories, ſome. of which may be per- 
haps the growth of ſuperſtition, we proceed to the 
birth of our hero, who made his firſt appearance on 
this great theatre, the very day when the plague firſt 
broke out in 1665. Some ſay his mother was deliver- 
ed of him in an houſe of an orbicular or round form 
in Covent-Garden; but of this we are not certain. 
He was ſome years afterwards*baptized by the famous 
Mr Titus Oates. Far Yet | 
- Nothing very remarkable paſs'd in his years. of 
infancy, fave, that as the letters Th are the moſt dif- 
ficult of pronunciation, and the laſt which a child at- 
tains to the utterance of, ſo they were the firſt that 
came with any readineſs from young maſter Wild. 
Nor muſt we omit the early indications which he gave 
of the ſweetneſs of his temper; for tho' he was by no 
means to be terrified into compliance, yet might he 
by a ſugar-plum be brought to your purpoſe : indeed, 
do ſay the truth, he was to be brib'd to any thing, 
= which made many ſay, he was certainly born to be a 
= Great Man. | b 
4 - He was ſcarce ſettled at ſchool before he gave marks 
l of his lofty and aſpiring temper; and was regarded 
| by all his ſchool-fellows with that deference which 
men generally pay to thoſe ſuperior genius's who will 
4 exact it of them. If an orchard was to be robb'd, 
} 
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Wild was conſulted, and tho' he was himſelf ſeldom 
concerned in the execution of the deſign, yet was he 
always concerter of it, and treaſurer of the booty; 
ſome fittle part of which he would now and then, with 
n | Wonderful 
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MR JONATHAN WILD. 5 
. wonderful generofity, beſtow on thoſe who took it; 
He was generally very ſecret on theſe occaſions ; but 


if any offered to plunder of his own head, without 


acquainting Mr Wild, and N a depoſit * 
0 


the booty, he was ſure to have an in 


rmation _ 


him lodged with the ſchool-maſter, and to de ſeverely _ 


puniſhed for his pains. 


He diſcovered fo little attention to ſch6ol- rn 


that his maſter, who was a very wiſe and worthy man, 
foon gave over all care and trouble on that account, 
and acquainting his parents that their ſon proceeded 
extremely well in his ſtudies, he permitted his pupik 
to follow his own inclinatiens; perceiving they led 
him to nobler purſuits than the ſciences; which are ge- 


nerally acknowledged to be a very unpr -ofirable ſtudy, 


and indeed greatly to hinder the advancement of men 
in the world. But though Mr Wild was not eſteemed 
the readieſt at making his exerciſe, he was univerſally 
allowed to be the molt dextrous at ſtealing it of alt 
his ſchool- fellouws; being never detected in ſuch fur- 


tive compoſitions, nor indeed in any other exercita- 
tions of his great talents, which all inclined the ſame - 


way, but once, when he had laid violent hands on a 
book called Gradus ad Parnaſſum, i. e. A ſtep towards 
Parnaſſus ; on which account his maſter, who was a 


man of moſt wonderful wit and ſagacity, is ſaid to 


have told him, he wiſhed it might not prove in the 
event Gradus ad Patibulum, i. e. A ſtep towards the 
gallows. 

But though he would not give himſelf the pains re- 


quiſite to acquire a competent ſufficiency ãn the learn» 


ed languages, yet did he readily liſten with attention. 
to others, eſpecially when they tranſlated the claſſical 
authors to him; nor was he in the leaſt backward, 

at all ſuch times, to expreſs his approbation. He was 
wonderfully pleaſed with that paſſage in the eleventh 
Hiad, where Achilles is ſaid to have 4. two ſons of 
Priam upon a mountain, and afterwards to have re- 
leaſed them for a ſum of money. This was, he faid, 
alone ſufficient to refute thoſe who affected a contempt 
for the wiſdom of the ancients, and an undeniable 


teſtimony | 
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% THE LIFE OF; 
teſtimony of the great antiquity of * Priggiſm. He 


was raviſhed with the account which Neſtor gives in 


the ſame book; of the rich booty which he bore off 
(i. e. ſtole) from the Eleans. He was deſirous of hav- 
ing this often repeated to him, and, at the end of eve- 
ry repetition, he conſtantly fetched a deep figh, and 
ſaid, It was a glorious booty.” 
When the ſtory of Cacus was read to hn out. of 
the eighth Eneid, he generouſly pitied the unhappy 
fate of that great man, to whom he thought Hercules 
much too ſevere; one of his ſchool-fellows commend- 
ing the dexterity of drawing the oxen backward by, 
their tails into his den, he ſmiled, and with ſome Ae 
dain, ſaid, He could have taught him a better way. 
He was a paſſionate admirer of heroes, particular- 


ly of 9 the Great, between whom and the 


late king of Sweden he would frequently draw pa- 


rallels. He was much delighted with the accounts 


of the Czar's retreat from the latter, who carried off 
the inhabitants of great cities to people his own. coun- 
try. This,” he ſaid, was not once thought of by A- 


© lexander; but, added, * perhaps. he did not wan 
© them.” 


Happy had it dean for him, if he had confined bim- 
ſelf to | this ſphere; but his chief, if not only blemith, 
was, that he would ſometimes, from an humility in his 
nature, too pernicious to true greatneſs, condeſcend to 


an intimacy with inferior things and perſons, Thus the 
Spaniſh Rogue was his favourite book, and the Cheats 


of Scapin his favourite play. 


The young gentleman being now at the age of ſe⸗ 


venteen, his father, from a fooliſh prejudice to our uni- 
verſities, and out of a falſe, as well as excellive regard 
to his morals, brought his ſon to town, where he reſid · 


ed with him till he was of an age to travel. Whilſt he | 


was here, all imaginable care was taken of his inſtruc» 
tion, bis father endeavouring his utmoſt to inculcate 
. Principles-'of honour and gentility into his ſon, 


This word in the cant language ſignifies every | 
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CHAP. w. 


Mr Wi Id's firſt entrance into the world. © His acquaint , 


ance with Count La Ruſe. 
N accident happened ſoon after his arrival in 


town, which almoſt ſaved the father his whole | 


labour on this head, and provided Mr Wild a bets 


ter tutor than any after care or expence could have 


furniſhed him with, The old gentleman, it ſeems, 


was a Fol Llowx of the fortunes of Mr Snap, "fon | 


of Mr Geoffry Snap, whom we have before mentions 


of London and Middleſex, the daughter of which 
Geoffry had-intermarried with the Wilds. Mr Snap 
the younger, being thereto - well warranted, had laid 
violent hands on, or, as the vulgar expreſs it, arreſt- 
ed one count La Ruſe, a man of conſiderable figure 
in thoſe days, and had confined him to his own houſe, 


| ed to have enjoyed a reputable office under the Sheriff - 


manner give their words that the Count thould; at a 


his body to him. as a ſecurity for ſome ſuits of cloaths 
to him delivered by the ſaid Thomas Thimble. Now, 
as the Count, though perfectly a man of honour, could 
not immediately find theſe ſeconds, he was obliged for 
ſome time to reſide at Mr Snap's houſe : for it ſeems 


or indeed 21, may be, on the oath of that perſon, 
immediately taken up and carried away from his own 


„ W houſe and tamily, and kept abroad till hes is made to 


owe 50 J. whether he will or no; for which he is, per- 


without any trial bad, or any other evidence of the 
debt than the aboveſaid oath, which if untrue, as it 


er; he was, forſooth! miſtaken. | 
But though Mr Snap would not, (as perhaps by 


the nice rules of nnn was obliged), diſcharge the | 


Count 


till he could find two ſeconds who would in a formal 


certain day and place appointed, anſwer all that one 
Thomas Thimble a taylor had to ſay to him; which 
Thomas Thimble, it 3 alledged that the Count 
had, according to the law of the realm, made over 


* 


Py 
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the law of the land is, that is owes another 10 l. 


haps, afterwards obliged to lie i in goal; and all theſe _ | 


often happens, you have no remedy againſt the perjur- 
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| Count « on | his parole ; - yet did he not;/ as by the ſtrict 
rules of law he was enabled, confine him to his cham· 


der. The Count had his liberty of the whole houſe, 


| : that he would not go forth. 


and Mr Snap uſing only the precaution of keeping his 
doors well locked ànd bated: took his priſoner” 8 word 


Mr Snap had by his ſecond lady two daughters, . 
who were now in the bloom of their youth and beauty. 
Theſe young ladies, like damſels in romance, com- 
paſſionated the captive Count, and endeavoured by all 
means to make his confinement leſs irkſome to Kim 
Which, though they were both very beautiful, the 
could not attain by any other way o effectäally, as 
by engaging with Zim at cards, in which contentions, 
| 70 will appear hereafter, the N was greatly thil- 4 
kul. : 
As whiſk and ſwabbers was the” game then in the 
chic vogue, they were obliged to lobk for a fourth 
perſon, in order to make up their parties. Mr Snap 
| himſelf would ſometimes relax his mind from the vio- 
Ent fatigues of his employment, by theſe recreations ; 
and ſometimes a neighbouring young gentleman, or 
lady, came in to their aſſiſtance: but the moſt fre- 
quent gueſt was young Maſter Wild, who had been 
educated from his infancy with the Miſs Snaps, 
and was, by all the neighbours, allotted for the huſ- 
band of Miſs Tifhy, or Lætitia, the younger of the 
two : for though, being his couſin german, ſhe was, 
perhaps, in the eye of a ſtrict conſcience, ſomewhat 
too nearly related to him ; yet the old people on both 
fides, dough ſufficiently ſcrupulous in nice en, 
agreed to overlook this objection. 

Men of great genius as eaſily diſcovers one ther 
as free maſons can. It was therefore no wonder that 
the Count ſoon conceived an inclination to an inti- 
macy with our young hero, whoſe vaſt abilities could 
not be concealed from one of the Count's diſcern- 
ment; for though this latter was ſo expert at his cards, 
that he was proverbially ſaid to play the whole game, 
he was no match for Mr Wild, who, inexperienced 
as he was, notwithftanding all the art, the dexterity, 

and often the fortune of his adverſary, never . 1 
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* ſend him away from the table with leſs in his pocket 
Y than he brought to it, for indeed Langfanger himſelf 
HJ could. not have extracted a purſe with more_ingenuity 
Is than our young hero, | ON, 
d His hands made frequent viſits to the Count's 
= pocket before the latter had entertained any ſuſpi- 
85 cion of him, imputing the ſeveral loſſes he ſuſtained 
Yo rather to the innocent and ſprightly frolic of Miſs 


Doſhy, or Theodoſia, with which, as ſhe indulged 
all WW hin with little innocent freedoms about her,perſon in 
1 return, he thought himſelf obliged to be contented ; 
ey but one night, when Wild imagined the Count aſleep, 
as he made fo unguarded an attack upon him, that che 
ns, other caught him in the fact: however he did not 
l- think proper to acquaint him with the diſcovery he 

bad made; but preventing him from any booty at 
the WH that time, he only took care for the future to button 
rth his pockets, and to pack the cards with double in- 
ap duſtry. | ; 
10- So far was this detection from cauſing any quarrel 
ns; between theſe two Prigs *, that in reality it recom- 
or mended them to each other: for a wiſe man, that is 


to ſay a rogue, conſiders a trick in life, as a game- 
ſter doth a trick at play. It ſets him on his guard; 
but he admires the dexterity of him who plays it. 
Theſe therefore, and many other ſuch inſtances of in- 


the genuity, operated ſo violently on the Count, that 
was, notwithſtanding the diſparity which age, title, and; 
chat above all, dreſs, had ſet between them, he reſolved 
doth to enter into an acquaintance with Wild. This ſoon 


produced a perfect intimagy, and that a friendſhip, 
which had a longer duration than is common to that 
paſſion between perſons who only propoſe to them-. 
ſelves the common advantages of eating, drinking, 

whoring, or borrowing money; which ends as they 

ſoon fail, ſo doth the friendſhip founded upon them. 

Mutual intereit, the greateſt of all purpoſes, was the 

cement of this alliance, which nothing, of conſe- 

quence, but ſuperior intereſt was capable of diſſol- 
ving. | 


Thieves. 
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aid Jil oo ogg A . V. 


= A 1 between young Maſter Wild and Count La 
1 . Ruſe, which having extended to the reoinder, bad 
4 very quiet, eaſy and natural concluſion, 


NE evening after the Miſs Snaps were retired 

to reſt, the Count thus addreſſed himſelf to 
young Wild: © You cannot, I apprehend, Mr Wild 
be ſuch a ſtranger to your own great capacity, 2s 
to be ſurpriſed when J tell you, I have often viewed, 
with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and concern, your 
ſhining qualities confined to a ſphere, where they 
can never reach the eyes of thoſe "who would intro- 
. duce them properly into the world, and raiſe you 

to an eminence, where you may blaze out to the 
admiration of all wen. 1 afure you 1 am wage 
with my captivity, when I reflect, I am likely 
owe to it an acquaintance, and I hope friendibip 
with the greatelt genius of my age; and what, is 
ſtill more, when I indulge my vanity with a pro- 
ſpe& of drawing from obſcurity, pardon the expreſ- 
Aon, ſuch talents, as were, believe, never before 
like to have been buried in it: for I make no queſ- 
tion, but, at my diſcharge from confinement, 
which will now ſoon happen, I ſhall be able to in- 
troduce you into company, where you may reap 
the advantage of your ſuperior parts. 

„ will bring you acquainted, Sir, with thoſe, 
who as they are en of ſetting a true value on 
ſuch qualifications, ſo they will have it both in their 
power and inclination to prefer you for them. Such 
an introduction is the only advantage you want, 
without which your merit might be your misfor- 
tune; for thoſe abilities which would entitle you 
to honour and profit in a ſuperior ſtation, may ren- 
der you only obnoxious to canger and diſgrace in a 
lower.” 

Mr Wild anſwered : Sir, I am not zoſenfible 
« of my obligations to you, as well for the over-ya- 
© ue you have ſet on my ſmall abilities, as for the | 
« kindneſs you expreſs in offering to introduce me 

among 
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* among my ſuperiors. I muſt own, my father hath 
often perſuaded me to puſh myſelf into the compa · 


ny of my betters ; bat, to ſay the truth, I have an 


« aukward pride in my nature, whieh is better pleaſed 
with being at the head of the Jowelt elaſs, than at 
the bottom of the higheſt. Permit me to fay, tho? 
the idea may be ſomewhat coarſe, I had rather 
* ſtand on the ſummit of a dunghill, than at the 
bottom of a hill in paradiſe; l have always thought 
© it ſignifies little into what rank of life | am thrown, 
provided I make a great figure therein; and ſhould 
© be as well ſatisfied with exerting my talents well at 
the head of a ſmall party or gang, as in the com - 
mand of a mighty army: for [ am far from agree- 
ing with you, that great parts are often loſt in a 


low ſituation; on the contrary, I am convinced it 


is impollible they ſhould be loſt. 1 have often per- 
© ſuaded myſelf that there were not fewer than a 
* thouſand in Alexander's troops capable of perform · 
© ing what Alexander himſelf did. 

But becauſe ſuch ſpirits were not eleded or 
deſtined to an imperial command, are we therefore to 
imagine they came off without a booty? or that 
they contented themſelves with the ſhare in com- 
© mon with their comrades? Surely, no, In civil 
© life, doubtleſs, the ſame genius, the ſame endow- 
* ments have often compoſed the ſtateſman and the 
* prig: for ſo we call what the valgar name a Thief. 
The ſame parts, the ſame actions often promote 
men to the head of ſuperior ſocieties, wkich raiſe 
them to the head, of lower; and where is the eſſen · 
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© the other at Tyburn? Hath the block any pre- 
* ference to the gallows, or the ax to the halter, but 
© what was given them by the ill-guided judgment of 
men? You will pardon me therefore, if 1 am not 
* ſo haſtily inflamed with the common outſide of 
things, nor join the general opinion in preferring 
done ſtate to another. A gumea is as valuable in a 


© leathern as in an embroidered purſe; and a cod's ' 


© head is a cod's head fill, whether in a pewter or a 
* {ilver diſh,” 75 
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tial difference, if the one ends on Tower-hill, and 
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The Count replied as follows: „What you have I 


5 * now ſaid doth not leſſen my idea of your capacity; I 
but confirms my opinion of the ill effects of bad 
© and low company. Can any man doubt, whe her 
© it is better to be a great ſtateſ nan, or a common 
* thief? I have often heard that the devil uſed to ſay, 
* where, or to whom, I know-not, that it was better 
to reign in Hell, then to be a valet de chambre in 
Heaven, and perhaps he was in the right; but ſure 
* if he had had the choice of reigning in either, he 
would have choſen better. The truth therefore, is, 
that by low converſation we contract a greater awe 
for high things than they deſerve. We decline 
great purſuits not from contempt, but deſpair. The 
man who prefers the high road to a more reputable 
4 
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way of making his fortune, doth it becauſe he 
im:igines the one eaſier than the other: but you 
yourſelf have afferted, and with undoubted truth, 
that the ſame abilities qualify you for undertaking, 
and the ſame means will bring you to your end in 
both journeys; as in muſic, it is the ſame tune 
whether. you play it in a bigher or a lower key. 
To inftance in ſome particnlars : Is it not the ſame 
qualificatioa which enables this man to hire him- 
ſelf as a ſervant, and to get into the confidence 
and ſecrets of his maſter, in order to rob him, and 
that to undertake truſts of the higheſt nature with 

© a deſign to break and betray them? Is it leſs diffi- 
cult by falſe tokens to deceive a thop-keeper into 
« the delivery of his goods, which you afterwards 
© run away with, than to impoſe upon him by out- 
ward ſplendor, and the appearance of fortune, in- 
to a credit by which you gain, and he loſes twenty 
times as much? Doth it not require more dexterity 
| in the fingers to draw out a man's purſe from his 
i pocket, or to take a lady's watch from her ſide, 
| - © without being perceived of any, an excellence in 
. © which, without flattery, I am perſuaded you have 

no ſuperior, than to cog a die, or to ſhuffle 'a i 

© pack of cards? Is not as much art, as many ex- 

« cellent qualities, required to make a pimping por- 

* ter at a common bawdy-houle, as would enable a 

* - N c man 
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man to proſtitute his own or his friend's wife or 
child? Doth it not alk as good a memory, as nimble 
an invention, as ſteady a countenance, to forſwear 
W « yourſelf in Weſtminſter hall, as would furniſh out æ 
complete tool of Rate, or perhaps a ſtateſman him- ' 
ſelf? It is needleſs to particulariſe every inſtance ; 
in all we ſhall find, that there is a nearer connection 
between high and low life than is generally ima- 
3 youu and that a highwayman is entitled to more 


a 


, »=y flaws 
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ce MW favour with the great than he uſually meets with. 
s, elf therefore, as I think I have proved, the ſame parts 
'& which qualify a man for eminence in a low ſphere, 
e qualify him likewiſe for eminenee in a higher, ſure 
ie (it can be no doubt in which he would chuſe to exert. 
le them. Ambition, without which no-one can be æ 


great man, will immediately inſtruct him, in your 


bu oon phraſe, to prefer a hill in paradiſe ta a dung - 
1, hill; nay, even fear, a paſſion the moſt repugnant to 
x, WH greatneſs, will ſhew him how much more ſafely he 
in may indulge himſelf in the full and free exertion of 
ne his mighty abilities in the higher, than in the lower 
y. Wc rank: ſince experience teaches. him, that there is 
ne a crowd oftener in one year at Tyburn, than om 
n. Tower hill in a eentury.“ Mr Wild, with much 
ce Wl folemnity, rejoined, * That the ſame capacity which 
d qualifies a Milken *, a Bridle-cull +, or a Buttock 
th and File , to arrive at any degree of eminence in 
R. * his profeſſion, would likewiſe raiſe a man in what 
to the world eſteem a more honourable calling, I do- 
ds © not deny; nay, in many of your inſtanges it is evi- 
it dent, that more ingenuity, more. art are neceflary to 
n- é» © the lower, than the higher profcients. If there - 
ty fore you had only contended, that every prig might 
ty be a ſtateſman if he pleaſed, I had readily agreed to 
his © it; but when you. conclude, that it is his intereſt to 


be ſo, that ambition would bid him take that alter- 
native, in a word, that a ſtateſman is greater or hap- 
pier than à Prig, I muſt deny my aſſent. But, in 
comparing theſe two together, we malt carefully 


* A Houſebreaker. 4 A Higbwayman- A Shopliſter. 
Terms uſed in the Cant Dictionary. 3 
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ner that which may be riches or honour to me, may 


eret ſatisfaction which a Prig enjoys in his mind in 


nour, I mean that which is paid them by their 


enjoys, and merits too, the greater degree of ho- 


power, but deteſted and contemned at the fſcat- 


avoid being mifled by the vulgar erroneous eſtima- 
tion of things: for mankind err in diſquiſitions of 
this nature, as phyſicians do, who, in conſidering Wl 
the operations of a diſeaſe, have not a due regard to 
the age and completion of the patient. The 
ſame degree of heat, which is common in this con- 

ſtitution, may be a fever in that; in the ſame man- 


be poverty or diſgrace to another: for all cheſe 
things are to be eſtimated by relation to the perſon 
who poſſeſſes them. A booty of 10 l. looks as great 
in the eye of a Bridle- coll, and gives as much real 
happineſs to his fancy, as that of as many thouſands 
to the lateſman; und doth not the former lay out 
his acquſitions in whores and fiddles, with much 
greater joy and mirth, than the latter in palaces and 
pictures? What are the flattery, the falſe com- 
pliments of his gang, to the ſtateſman, when he 
himſelf muſt condemn his own blunders, and is 
obliged againſt his will to give fortune the whole 
honour of his ſucceſs? what is the pride, reſult- 
ing from ſuch ſham applauſe, compared to the ſe- 


reflecting on a well · contrived and a well- executed 
ſcheme? Perhaps indeed the greater danger is on 

the Prig's ſide; but then you muſt remember, that 
the greater honour is ſo too. When 1 mention ho- 


gang; for that weak part of the world, which is 
vulgarly called THE WISE, fee. both in a diſad- 
vantageous and diſgraceful light: And as the Prig 
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nour from his gang, fo doth he ſuffer the leſs diſ- 
grace from the world, who think his miſdeeds, as 
they call them, ſufficiently at laſt puniſhed with a 
halter, which at once puts àn end to his pain and 
infamy; whereas the other is not only hated in 


fold; and future ages vent their malice on his fame, 
while the other ſleeps quiet and forgotten. Beſides, 
let us a little conſider the ſecret quiet of their con- 
ſciences; how caſy is the reflection of having 
taken 
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taken a few ſhillings or” pounds from a ſtranger, 
without any breach of confidence, or perhaps any 
great harm to the perſon, who loſes it, compared to- 


that of having betrayed a public truſt, and ruined - 


tue fortunes of thoutands, perhaps of à great na- 
tion? How much braver is an attack on the highs 
way, than at a gaming-table; and how much more 
innocent the character of a b y-houſe than a 
c t pimp?” He was eagerly proceeding, when 
cating his eyes on the Count, he perceived him to be 
fait » Gary wherefore having firſt picked his pocket of 
three ſhillings, then gently jogged him, in order to 
take his leave, and promiſed to return to him the next 
morning to breakfaſt, they ſeparated ; the Count re- 
tired to reſt, and Mr Wild to a nighi-cellar. 


VVT 


r 


Further conferences between the Count and Maſter Wild, 
with other matters of the GREAT kind. MITT R 


5 HE Count miſſed his money the next morning, 
| and very well knew who had it; but as he 


knew likewiſe how fruitleſs would be any complaint,” 


he choſe to paſs it by without memtioning it, In- 
deed it may appear ftrange to ſome readers, that 
theſe gentlemen, who knew each other to be thieves, 
ſhould never once give the leaſt hint of this knowledge 
in all their diſcourſe together; but, on the contrary, 
ſhould have the words honeſty, honour, and friend- 
ſhip, as often in their months as any other men. 
This, I ſay, way appear ſtrange to ſome; but thoſe 
who have lived long in cities, courts, gaols, or fneh 
places, will, perhaps, be able to ſolve the ſeeming ab- 
ſurdity. 908 

When our two friends met the next morning, the 
Count (who, though he did not agree with the whole 
of his friend's doctrine, was, however, highly pleaſed 
with his argument) began to bewail the misfortune of 
his captivity, and the backwardneſs of friends to afliſt 


each other in their neceſſities; but what vexed him, 


he ſaid, moſt, was the cruelty of the fair: ſor he en- 
# truſted 
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| truſted Wild with the ſecret of his having had an in- 
trigue with Miſs Theodoſia, the elder of the Miſs: 
Snaps, ever ſince his confinement, though he could 
not prevail with her to ſet him at liberty. Wild an- 
ſwered with a ſmile: It is no wonder a woman ſhould 
© with to confine her lover, where ſhe might be ſure- 
of having him entirely to herſelf; but added, he 
believed he could tell him a method ef certainly 
© procuring his eſcape. The Count eagerly be- 
ſought him to acquaint him with it. Wild told him, 
bribery was the ſureſt means, and adviſed him to ap- 
ply to the maid. The Count thanked him, but re- 
turned, That he had not a farthing left beſides one 
© guinea, which he had then given her to change.“ 
To which Wild ſaid, He muſt make it up with pro- 
© miſes, which he ſuppoſed he was courtier enough. 
© to know how to put off.“ The Count greatly ap- 
plauded the advice, and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould: 
be able in time to perſuade him to condeſcend to be 
a great man, for which he was ſo perfectly well qua- 
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lifted. | | ch 

This method being concluded on, the two friends ſu, 
fat down to cards, a circumſtance which I ſhould not hi; 
have mentioned, but for the. ſake of obſerving the pro- fo. 
digious force of habit; for though the Count knew, re 
if he won ever ſo much off Mr Wild, he ſhould not. ; in 
receive a ſhilling, yet could he not refrain from pack-- * 


ing the cards; nor could Wild keep his hands out of MW re: 
his friend's pockets, though he knew there was nothing vie 
in them. | | | * ET 

When the maid. came home, the Count, began to the 
put it to her; offered her all he had, and promiſed: of 


mountains in futuro; but all in vain, the maid's ho- tro 
neſty was impregnable. She ſaid, She would not fre. 
* break her truſt tor the whole world; no not if ſhe anc 


could gain a hundred pound by it.“ Upon which nig 
Wild ſtepping up, and telling her: She need not ſeet 
fear lofing her place, for it would never be found. the 
out; that they could throw a. pair of ſheets into the did 
'< ſtreet, by which it might appear he got out at the and 
« window; that he himſelf would ſwear he ſaw him. but 
* deſcending ; that the money would be ſo much Ile 
p gains 
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gains in her pocket; that beſides his promiſes, 
* which the might depend on being performed, the 
* would receive from him twenty ſhillings and nine- 
« pence in ready money (for ſhe had only laid out 
* three-pence in plain Spaniſh) and laſtly, that be- 
« ſides his honour, the Count ſhould leave a pair of 
gold buttons (which afterwards turned out to be 
* braſs) of great value in her hands, as a further 
« pawn? - | | 

The maid ſtill remained inflexible, til} Wild offered 
to lend his friend a guinea more, and to depoſit it im- 
mediately in her hands. This reinforcement bore down: 
the poor girPs reſolution, and (he faithfully promiſed - 
to open the door to the Count that evening. 

Thus did our young hero not only lend his rhetoric, 
which few people care to do without a fee, but his mo- 
ney too, a ſum which many a good man would have 
made fifty excuſes before he would have parted with, 
to his friend, and procured him his liberty. ; 

But it would be highly derogatory from the Grnawn 
character of Wild, thould the reader imagine he lent © 
ſuch a ſum to a friend without the leaſt view of ſerving 
himſelf. As therefore the reader may eafily account 


for it in a manner more advantageous to our hero's 


reputation, by concluding be had ſome intereſted view 


in the Count's enlargement, we hope he will judge 


with charity, eſpecially as the ſequel makes it not oniyx 


reaſonable, but neceſſary, to ſuppoſe he had ſome ſuch 
view. | 95 | 


A long intimacy and friendſhip ſubſiſted between 


the Count and Mr Wild, who being by the advice 


of the Count dreſſed in good cloaths, was by him in- 
troduced into the beſt company. They conſtantly 
trequented the aſſemblies, auctions, gaming-tables, 
and play-houſes; at which laſt they ſaw two acts every 
night, and then retired without paying, this being, it 
ſeems, an immemorial privilege which the beaus f 
the town preſcribe for to themfelves. This, however, 
did not ſuit Wild's temper, who called it a cheat, 
and objected againſt it, as requiring no dexterity 
but what every blockhead might put in execution. 
He ſaid it was a cuſtom very much ſavouring of the 
| Sneaking - 
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Sneaking-budge “, but neither ſo honourable nor ſa 


— 


ingenious. 


Wild now made a conſiderable figure, and paſſed 1 


for a gentleman of great fortune in the funds. Wo- 
men of quality treated him with great familiarity, 
young ladies began to ſpread their charms for him ; 
when an accident happened that put a ſtop to his con- 8 


tinuance in a way of life too inſipid and inactive to 
afford employment for thoſe great talents, which were 


deſigned to make a much more confiderable figure in 9 


the world, than attends the character of a beau or a 7 


pretty gentleman. 
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Maſter Wild ſets out on his travels, and returns home WP 


again. A very ſhort chapter, containing infinitely 
more time and leſs matter than any other in the whole 


flory. 


E are ſorry we cannot indulge our reader's cu- 
rioſity with a full and perfect account of this 


accident ; but as there are ſuch various accounts, one 


of which only can be true, and poſſibly, and indeed 


probably, none; inſtead of following the general me- . 
thod of hiſtorians, who in ſuch caſes ſer down the va- W- 


rious reports, and leave to your own conjecture which 
you will chuſe, we ſhall paſs them all over. 


Certain it is, that whatever this accident was, it 


determined our hero's father to ſend his ſon imme- . 


diately abroad, for ſeven years; and, which may 


ſeem ſomewhat remarkable, to his Majeſty's planta- | 


tions in America; that part of the world being, 


as he ſaid, freer from vices than the courts and cities WM; 


of Europe, and conſequently leſs dangerous to cor- 
rupt a young man's morals. And as for the advan- 
tages, the old gentleman thought they were equal 
there with thoſe attained in the politer climates ;- for 
travelling, he ſaid, was travelling in one part of the 
world as well as another: it conſiſted in being; ſuch a 
time from home, and in traverſing ſo many leagues; 
and appealed to experience, whether moſt ot our tra- 

* Shoplifting. nyo + 
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ellers in France and Italy did not prove at their re- 
turn, that they might have been ſent as profitably to 
Norway and Greenland ? . 
According to. theſe reſolutions of his father, the 
Wyoung gentleman went aboard a ſhip, and with a great 
Wdcal of good company ſet out for the American he- 
Wmiſphere. The exact time of his ſtay is ſomewhat 
Wuncertain 3 moſt probably longer than was intended: 
Mbut howſoever long his abode there was, it muſt be a 
Wblank in this hiſtory : as the whole ſtory contains not 
Wone adventure worthy the reader's notice; being, in- 
Wdced, a continued ſcene of whoring, drinking, and re- 
moving from one place to another. 
= To confeſs a truth, we are fo aſhamed of the ſhort- 
neſs of this chapter, that we would have done a vi- 
Wolence to our hiſtory, and have inſerted an adven- 
ure or two of ſome other traveller; to which pur- 
Wpoſe we borrowed the journals of ſeveral young gentle- 
men who have lately made the tour of Europe; but 
ro our great ſorrow could not extract a ſingle incident 
rong enough to juſtify the theft to our conſcience, 


pa When we conſider the ridiculous figure this chap- 
©: rer muſt make, 8 the hiſtory of no leſs than eight 
ears, our only comfort is, that the hiſtories of ſome 


mens lives, and perhaps of ſome men who have made 
Wa noiſe in the world, are in reality as abſolute blanks 
Das the travels of our hero. As, therefore, we ſhall 
make ſufficient amends in the ſequel for this inanity, 
e ſhall haſten. on to matters of true importance, and 
Smnenſe greatneſs. At preſent we content ourſelves 
With ſetting down our hero where we took him up, af+ 
5» Wtcr acquainting our reader that he went abroad, ſtaid 
ſeven years, and then came home again. 


C HA P. VIII. 


In adventure where Wild, in the diviſion uf the booty, 
exhibits an aſtoniſhing inſtance of Greatneſs. 


HE Count was one night very ſucceſsful at the 
hazard -table, where Wild, who was juſt re- 
urned from his travels, was then preſent; as was 
tkewiſe a young gentleman whoſe name was Bob 
| | N | Bag ſhot, 
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Bagſhot, An acquaintance 7 of Mr Wild's, | and af I 
whom he entertained a great opinion; taking there. 


fore Mr Bagihot aſide, he adviſed him to provide 


himſelf (if he had them not about him) with a caſe 
of piſtols, and to attack the Count, in his way home, 
promiſing to plant himſelf near with the ſame arms, 
as a corps de reſzrve, and to come up on occalion, 
This was accordingly executed, and the Count obliged 
to ſurrender to lavage force what he had in ſo gencee!f 
and civil a manner taken at play. 
. And as it 1s a wiſe and philoſophical obſervation, 
that one misfortune never comes alone, the Count had 
hardly paſſed the examination of Mr Bagſhot, when 


be fell into the hands of Mr Snap, who, in company 


with Mr Wild the elder, and one or two more gen- 
tlemen, being it ſeems thereto well warranted, laidf 
Hold of the unfortunate Count, and conveyed him back 
to the ſame houſe from which by the allittance of his 
good friend he had formerly eſcaped. 
Mr Wild and Mr Bagihot went together to the 
tavern, where Mr Bagſhot (generouſly as he thought) 
offered to ſhare the booty, and having divided the 
money into two unequal heaps, and added a golden 
ſnuff-box to the lefler heap, he deſired Mr Wild to takef 
his choice. | | 
Mr Wild immediately conveyed the larger ſhare 
of the ready into his pocket, according to an excel-i 
lent maxim of his : © Firſt ſecure what ſhare you can, 
© before you wrangle for the reſt:? and then, turn- 


ing to his companion, he aſked him, with a ſtern 


countenance, whether he intended to keep all that ſum 
to himſelt? Mr Bagſhot anſwered, with ſome fur- 
prize, that he thought Mr Wild had no reaſon to 
complain ; for it was ſurely fair, at leaſt on his part, 
to_content himſelf with an equal ſhare of the booty, 


Who had taken the whole. I grant you took it, 
replied Wild, but pray, who propoſed or counſelled 


* the taking it? Can you ſay that you have done 
© more than executed my ſcheme ? and might not 
J, if I had pleaſed, have employed another, ſince 
« you well know there was not a gentleman in the 


room but would have taken the money, if he had 


I * knowl 
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© known how conveniently and ſafely to do it? That 
© is very true, returned Bagſhot, but did not I exe-- 
© cute the ſcheme, did not: [ run the whole riſque? - 
Should not I have ſuffered the whole puniſhment 
© if [ had been taken, and is not the labourer worthy 
© of his hire? Doubtleſs, ſays Jonathan, he is ſo, 
and your hire I ſhall not refuſe you, which is all 
© that the labourer is entitled to, or ever enjoys. 1 
remember when I was at ſchool to have heard ſome 
« verſes, which for the excellence of their doctrine 
made an impreſſion on me, purporting that the 
birds of the air, and the beaſts of the field, work not 
for themſelves, It is true, the farmer allows fodder _ 1 
to his oxen, and paſture to his ſheep; but it is for 1 
© his own ſervice, not theirs. In the ſame manner the : 
* ploughman, the ſhepherd, the weaver, the builder, 
and the ſoldier, work not for themfelves but others, 
they are contented with a poor pittance (the Jabour- 
wer's hire) and permit us the GRSAT to enjoy the 
* fruits of their labours. Ariſtotle, as my maſter 
told us, hath plainly proved, in the firſt book of 
his Politics, that the low, mean, uſeful part of 
© mankind, are born ſlaves to the wills of their ſu- 
* periors, and are indeed as much their property as 
* the cattle. It is well ſaid of us, the higher order 
of mortals, that we are born only to devour the 
fruits of the earth; and it may be as well faid of 
\ Wl © the lower claſs, that they are born only to produce 
MM © them for us. Is not the battle gained by the ſweat 
and danger of the common ſoldier? are not the 
* honour, and fruits of the victory the general's who - - 
laid the ſcheme? Is not the houſe built by the la- 4 
* bour of the carpenter. and the bricklayer? Is it = 
not built for the profit only of an architect, and 
for the uſe of the inhabitant, who could not eaſi- 
ly have placed one brick upon another? Is not 1 
* the cloth, or the ſilk, wrought into its form, and i 
variegated with all the beauty of colours, by thoſe 'Y 
who are forced to content themſelves with the coar- 1 
* ſet and vileſt part of their work, while the profit 
* and enjoyment of their labours fall to the ſhare of 
© others? Caſt your eye abroad, and ſee who is it 
« lives 


— 
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« lives in the molt magnificent buildings, feaſts his 
palate with the moſt luxurious dainties, his eyes 
with the moſt beautiful ſculptures and delicate 
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paintings, and clothes himſelf in the fineſt and 
C 

6 
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richeſt apparel ; and tell me if all theſe do not fall 
to his lot, who had not any the leaſt ſhare in pro- 
ducing all theſe conveniencies, nor the leaſt abi- 
lity ſo to do? Why then ſhould the ſtate of a Prig * 
© differ from all others? Or why thould you, Who 
© are the labourer only, the executor of my ſcheme, 
* expect a ſhare in the profit? Be adviſed, therefore, 
deliver the whole booty to me, and truſt to my 
bounty for your reward.“ Mr Bagſhot was ſome 
| time filent, and looked like a man thunder-ftruck : 
$3 but at laſt recovering himſelf from his ſurprize, he 
thus began: If you think, Mr Wild, by che force 
of your arguments to get the money out of my pock- 
et, yon are greatly miſtaken, What is all this 
ſtuff to me? D—n me, I am a man of honour, 
and though I can't talk as well as you, by G-d 
you ſhall not make a fool of me; and if you take 
me for one, I muſt tell yon, you are a raſcal.” At 
which words, he laid his hand to his piſtol, Wild 
perceiving the little ſucceſs the great ſtrength of his 
arguments had met with, and the haſty temper of his 
friend, gave over his deſign for the preſent, and told 
Bagſhot, he was only in jeſt. But this coolneſs with 
| which he treated the other's flame had rather the effect 
23 of oil than water, Bagſhot replied, in a rage, D- 4 
me, I don't like ſuch jeſts; I fee you are a pitiful Be 
* raſcal, and a ſcoundrel.“ Wild, with a philoſo- * 
phy worthy of great admiration, returned, As for i : 
your abuſe, I have no regard to it; but to con- 
© vince you, I am not afraid of you, let us lay the 
* whole booty on the table, and let the conqueror = 
© take it all.“ And having ſo ſaid, he drew out his 
ſhining hanger, whoſe glittering ſo dazzled the eyes 
of Bagſhot, that in a tone entirely altered, he ſaid, 


On ly ** * 
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© No! he was contented with what he had already: 1 
that it was mighty ridiculous in them to quarrel 
© among themſelves; that.they had common enemies 8 

'* A Thief. | x3 n 


* enough 
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enough abroad, againſt whom they ſhould unife 
© their common force; that if he had miſtaken Wild, g 
he was ſorry for it; and as for a jeſt, he could take 
a jeſt as well as another.“ Wild, who had a won- 
derful knack of diſcovering and applying to the paſ- 
ſions of men, beginning now to have a little inſight 
into his friend, and to conceive what arguments 
would make the quickeſt impreſſion on him, cried 
out in a loud voice, That he had bullied him into 
drawing his hanger, and ſince it was out, he would 
not put it up without ſatisfaction.“ What fatis- 
faction would you have?“ anſwered the other, 
.* Your money or your blood,” faid Wild. Why 
* lookye, Mr Wild, faid Bagſhot, © if you want to 
* borrow a little of my part, ſince I know you to be 
* a man of honour, | don't care if I lend you: 
For though-1 am not afraid of any man living, . 
pet rather than break with my friend, and as it may 7 
* be. neceſſary for your occalions.” Wild, who- 
often declared that he looked upon borrowing to be 
as good a way of taking as any, and as he called 
it, the genteeleſt kind of ſneaking-pidge, putting up 
his hanger and ſhaking his friend by the hand, told 
him, he had hit the nail on the head; it was really 
his preſent neceſſity only that prevailed with him 
againſt his will; for that his honour was concerned 
to pay a conſiderable fum the next morning. Upon 
which, contenting himſelf with one half of Bag-⸗ 1 
ſmot's ſhare, ſo that he had three parts in four of the 


whole, he took leave, of his companion, and retired to 
reſt, * | 


S AF... is 


Wild pays a viſit to Miſs Letitia Snap. A deſerip- | 
tion of that lovely young creature, and the ſucceſsleſs 3 
Mue of Mr Wiid's addreſſes. 


HE. next morning when our hero waked, he 
T began to think of paying a viſit to Miſs Tiſhy 
Snap; a woman of great merit and of as great ge- 
neroſity, yet Mr Wild found a preſent was ever molt 
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welcome to her, as being a token of reſpect in her 
lover. He therefore went directly to a toy-ſhop, and 


there purchaſed a genteel ſnuff- box, with which he 
waited upon his miſtreſs ; whom he found in the moſt 
beautiful undreſs. Her lovely hair hung wantonly over 
her forehead, being neither white with, nor yet free 
from powder; a neat double clout, which ſeemed to 
have been worn a few weeks only, was pinned under 


her chin; ſome remains of that art with which ladies 


improve nature, ſhone on her cheeks: her body was 
looſely attired, without ſtays or jumps; ſo that her 
breaſts had uncontrolled liberty to diſplay their beau- 
teous orbs, which they did as low as her girdle; a 
thin covering of a rumpled muſlin handkerchief al- 
moſt hid them from the eyes, ſave in a few parts 
where a good-natured hole gave opportunity to the 
naked breaſt to appear. Her gown was a fattin of a 
whitiſh colour, with about a dozen little ſilver ſpots 
upon it, ſo artificially interwoven at great diſtance, 


that they looked as if they had fallen there by chance. 


his flying open, diſcovered a fine yellow petticoat 
beautifully edged round the bottom with a narrow 
piece of half gold-Jace, which was now almoſt be- 
come fringed; beneath this appeared another petticoat 
ſtiffened with whalebone, vulgarly called a hoop, 
which hung fix inches at leaſt below-the other; and 
under this again appeared an under garment of that 
colour which Ovid intends when he ſays, 


— Dui color albus erat nunc eff contrarius albo. 


She likewiſe diſplayed two. pretty feet covered with 
filk, and adorned with lace; and tied, the right 
with a handſome piece of blue ribband; the left, 
as more unworthy, with a piece of yellow Ruff, which 
ſeemed to have been a ſtrip of her upper petticoat. 
Such was the lovely creature whom Mr Wild at- 
tended. She received him at firſt with ſome of that 
coldneſs which women of ſtrict virtue by a commend- 
able, though ſometimes painful reſtraint, enjoin rhem- 
ſelves to their lovers. The ſnuft-box being produced, 
was at firſt civilly, and indeed, gently refuſed : but 
on a ſecond application accepted. The er” 
| | oOo 
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don called for, at which a diſcoorſe paſſed between 
_ theſe young lovers, which, could we ſet it down with 
X any accuracy, would be very edifying as well as en- 
tertaining to our reader; let it ſuffice then that the 
- wit, together with the beauty of this young creature, 
N ſo inflamed the paſſion of Wild, which, though an 
« honourable ſort of a paſſion, was at the ſame time 
7 ſo extremely violent, that it tranſported him to free- 
4 doms too offenſive to the nice chaſtity of Letitia ; 
= who was, to confeſs the truth, more indebted to her 
* own ſtrength for the preſervation of her virtue, than 
A to the awful reſpect or backwardneſs of her lover: 
1 he was indeed ſo very urgent in his addreſſes, that 
5 had he not with many oaths promiſed her marriage, 
99 we could ſcarce have been ſtrictly juſtified in calling 
" his paſſion honourable; but he was fo remarkably at- g 
ts tached to decency, that he never offered any violence 
5 to a young lady without the moſt earneſt promiſes ok 
- dhat kind, theſe being, be ſaid, a ceremonial due to 
4 female modeſty, which coſt ſo little, and were fo . 
hs eaſily pronounced, that the omiſſion could ariſe from 
4 nothing but the mere wantonneſs of brutality. The 
at lovely Lztitia, either out of prudence, or perhaps 
religion, of which ſhe was a liberal profeſſor, was 
5 deaf to all his promiſes, and luckily invincible by 


his force; for though ſhe had not yet learnt the art 
of well clenching her fiſt, Nature had not however 
left her defenceleſs ; for at the ends of her fingers ſhe 
Ss wore arms, which ſhe uſed with ſuch admirable dex- 

k | terity, that the hot blood of Mr Wild ſoon began to 
appear in ſeveral little ſpots on his face, and his full- 

blown cheeks to reſemble that part which modeſty 1 
15 forbids a boy to turn up any where but in a public XÞ 
ſchool, after ſome pedagogue, ſtrong of arm, hath 


© exerciſed his talents thereon. Wild now retreated I: 
a from the conflict, and the victorious Lætitia, with 4 
becoming triumph and noble ſpirit, cried out, D-n A 
; * your eyes, if this be your way of ſhewing your love, ö 
a © Pl] warrant I gives you enough on't.“ She then , 
t proceeded to talk of her virtue, which Wild bid her = 
% carry to the devil with her; and thus our lovers 

= parted. | | 
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r 
A diſcovery of ſome matters concerning the chaſte Lælitia, 
which muſt wonderfully ſurprize, and perhaps affect 


our reader. | 


| R Wild was no ſooner departed, than the fair 
conquereſs opening the door of a cloſet, call- 
ed forth a young gentleman, whom ſhe had there en- 


cloſed at the approach of the other. The name of 


this gallant was Tom Smirk. He was clerk to an at- 
torney, and was indeed the greateſt bean, and the 
greateſt favourite of the ladies, at the end of the town 
where he lived. As we take dreſs to be the character- 
iltic or efficient quality of a beau, we ſhall, inſtead 
of giving any character of this young gentleman, con- 
tent ourſelves with deſcribing his dreſs only to our 
readers. He wore, then, a pair of white Rockings on 
his legs, and pumps on- his feet; his buckles were a 


large piece of Pinchbeck plate, which almoſt covered 


his whole foot: His breeches were of red pluſh, which 
hardly reached his knees; his waiſtcoat was a white 
demity, richly embroidered with yellow filk, over 


which he wore a blue pluſh coat with metal buttons, 


a ſmart ſleeve, and a cape reaching half way down 
his back. His wig was of a brown colour, covering 
almoſt half his pate, on which was hung on one fide 
a little laced hat, but cocked with great ſmartneſs. 
Such was the accompliſhed Smirk, who, at his iſſu- 


_ Ing forth from the cloſet, was received with open 


arms by the amiable Lætitia. She addrefſed him by 


the tender name of dear Tommy; and told him ſhe 


had diſmiſſed the odious creature whom her father in- 
tended for her huſband, and had now nothing to in- 
terrupt her happineſs with him, 


Here, reader, thou muſt pardon us if we ſtop 2 
while to lament the capriciouſneſs of Nature in form- 


ing this charming part of the creation, deſigned to 


complete the happineſs of man; with their ſoft in- 
nocence to allay his ferocity, with their ſprightlineſs 


to ſoothe his cares, and with their conſtant friendſhip 


to relieve all the troubles and diſappointments which 
can 
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can happen to him. Seeing then that theſe are the 
bleſſings chiefly ſought after, and generally. found in 
every wife, how muſt we Jament that diſpoſition in 
theſe lovely creatures, which leads them to prefer in 


their favour thoſe individuals of the other ſex, who do- 


not ſeem intended by Nature as fo great a maſter- piece. 
For ſurely, however uſeful] they may be in the crea» 
tion, as we are taught that nothing, not even a louſe, 
is made in vain; yet theſe beaus, even that moſt 
ſplendid and honoured. part, which, in this our 
iſland, Nature loves to diſtinguiſh in red, are not, ab 
ſome think, the nobleſt work of the Creator. For 
my own part, let any man chuſe to himſelf two beaus, 
let them be captains or colonels, as well dreſſed men 
as ever. lived, } would venture to oppoſe a ſingle Sir 


Iſaac Newton, a Shakeſpear, a Milton, or perhaps 


ſome few others, to both theſe beaus; nay, and 1 
very much doubt, whether it had' not been better for 
the world in general, that neither of theſe beaus bad 
ever been born, than that it ſhould have wanted the 
benefit ariſing to it from the labour of any one of 
thoſe perſons. | 


If this be true, how melancholy muſt be the con» 


- 
* 


ſideration, that any ſingle beau, eſpecially if he 
have but half a yard of ribbon in his hat, ſhall weigh 


heavier, in the ſcale of female affection, than twenty 


Sir Iſaac Newtons! How muſt our reader, who pers 
haps had wiſely accounted for the reſiſtance which the 
chaſte Letitia had made to the violent - addreſſes of 
the raviſhed (or rather raviſhing) Wild, from that 


lady's impregnable virtue; how muſt he bluſh, I ſay, 
to perceive her quit the ſtrictneſs of her carriage, and 
abandon herſelf to thoſe looſe freedoms which ſhe in- 
dulged to Smirk ! But, alas! when we diſcover all, 
as, to preſerve the fidelity of our hiſtory, we muſt, 


when we relate that every famiharity had paſt between 


them, and that the rats Lætitia (for we muſt;;in 
this ſingle inſtance, imitate. Virgil, where he drops 
the pius and the pater, and drop our favourite epi- 
thet of chaſte) the yarn Laetitia had, I ſay, made 


Smirk as happy as Wild deſired to be, what muſt 


then be our reader's confuſion? We will, * 
: a raw 
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the devil, and did his work for nothing. 
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draw a curtain over this ſcene, from that philogyny 
which is in us, and proceed to matters, which, initead 


- of diſhonouring the human ſpecies, will greatly raiſe 


and ennoble it. | 5 


GF . 


Tontaining as noble inſtances of human greatneſs as are 
lo be met with in antient or modern hiſtory. Concluding . 
. with ſome wholeſome hints to the gay part of mankind. | 


XIX7ILD no ſooner parted from the chaſe Læ- 


titia, than recollecting that his friend the 
Count was returned to his lodgings in the ſame houſe, | 


he reſolved to viſit him: for he was none of thoſe 
half-bred fellows, who are aſhamed to ſee their friends 


when they have plundered and betrayed them: from 


which baſe and pitiful temper. many monſtrous cru« 
elties have been tranſacted by men, who have ſome- 
times carried their modeſty ſo far as to the murder; 
or utter ruin of thoſe againſt whom their conſciences 
have ſuggeſted to them, that they bave committed ſome 


ſmall treſpaſs, either by the debauching a friend's wife 


er daughter, belying or betraying the friend himſelf, 
or ſome other ſuch trifling inſtance. -In our hero there 
was nothmg not truly great : he could, without the 
leaſt abaſhment, drink a bottle with the man who 
knew he had the moment before picked his pocket; 


and, when he had ſtript him of every thing he bad, never 


defired to do him any farther miſchief; for he carried 
good nature to that wonderful and uncommon height, 
that he never did a fingle injury to man or woman, 
by which he himſelf did not expect to reap ſome ad - 
vantage. He would often indeed ſay, that by the 
contrary party men often made a bad bargain with 
Our hero found the captive Count, not baſely la- 
menting his fate, nor abandoning himſelf to deſpair, 


but with due 1 employing himſelf in pre- 


paring ſeveral packs of cards for future exploits. The 
Count, little ſuſpecting that Wild had been the ſole 
contriver of the misfortune which had befallen him, 


roſe up, and eagerly embraced him; and Wild re- 


turned 
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turned his embrace with equal warmth. They were 
no ſooner ſeated than Wild took an occaſion, from 


ſeeing the cards lying on the table, to inveigh againſt 


gaming, and, with an uſual and highly commendable 
freedom, after firſt exaggerating the diſtreſſed cireums. 


ſtances in which the Count was then involved, imput- 
ed all his misfortunes to that curſed itch of play, which, 

he ſaid, he concluded had brought bis preſent confines 
ment upon him, and muſt unavoidably end in his de- 
ſtruction. The other, with great alacrity, defended 
his favourite amuſement (or rather employment), and 
having told his friend the great ſucceſs he had after 
his unluckily quitting the room, acquainted him with 
the accident which followed, and which the reader, 
as well as Mr Wild, hath had ſome intimation of be- 
fore; adding, however, one circurnitance not hitherto 
mentioned, viz. that he had defended his- money with 


the utmoſt bravery, and had dangerouſly wounded at 


leaſt two of the three men that had attacked him, 
This behaviour Wild, who not only knew the extreme 
readineſs' with which the booty had been delivered, 

but alſo the conſtant frigidity of the Count's courage, 
highly applanded, and withed he had been preſent to 
aſſiſt him. The Count then proceeded to animadvert 
on the careleſſneſs of the watch, and the ſcandal it 
was to the Jaws, that honelt people could not walk the 
ſtreets in ſafety ; and after expatiating ſome time on 
that ſubje&, he aſked Mr Wild if he ever ſaw fo pro- 
digious a run of luck (for ſo he choſe to call his win- 
ning, though he knew Wild was well acquainted with 
his having loaded dice in his pocket.) The other an- 
ſwered; it was indeed prodigious, and almoſt ſufficient 
to juſtify any perſon, who did not know him better, 
in ſuſ pecting his fair play. No man, I believe, dares 
* call that in queſtion,” replied he. No ſurely,? ſays 
Wild, you are well known to be a man of more bo- 
* Nour ; but pray, Sir, continued be, did the raſcals 
rob you of all?” Every thilling,” cries the other, with 
an oath; they did not leave me a ſingle ſtake,” 

While they were thus diicourſing, Mr Snap, with a 
gentleman, «Au followed him, introduced Mr Bagthot 
Into the company: It ſeems Mr Bagſhot, immediately 
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after his feparation from Mr Wild, returned to the 
gaining table, where, having wolled; to Fortune that 
treaſure which he had procured by his induſtry, the 
faithleſs goddeſs committed a breach of truſt, and ſent 
Mr Bogſhot away with as empty pockets as are to be 
found in any laced coat in the kingdom Now, as 


that gentieman was walking to a certain reputable 
houie or ſhed in Covent-Garden market, he fortuned 


to meet with Mr Snap, who had juſt returned from. 


conveying. the Count to his lodgings, and was then 


walking to and fro before the gamigg-houſe door: 


for you are to know, my good reader, if you have never 
been a man of wit and pleaſure about town, that as 
the voracious pike lyeth ſmug under ſome weed before 
the mouth of any of thoſe little ſtreams which diſ- 
charge nber into a large river, waiting for the 
ſmall try which iſſue thereout; ſo hourly before the 
door or mouth of theſe gaming-holes Sock Mr Snap, 


or fome other gentleman of his occupation, attend the 


Muing forth of the tmall fry of young gentlemen, to 
whom they deliver little ſhps of parchment, contains 
ing invitations of the ſaid gentlemen to their houſes, 
together with one Mr John Doe “, a perſon whoſe 
campany is in great requeſt. Mr Snap, among many 
others of theſe billets, happened to have one directed 
to Mr Bagthot, being at the ſuit or ſolicitation of one 
Mrs inne Sample, Spiniter, at whoſe houſe the ſaid 
Bagihot had lodged ſeveral months, and whence he 
had inadvertently departed without taking à formal 
leave; on which account Mrs Anne had taken this 
method of [peaking with him. a 
Mr Snap's houſe being now very full of good coms- 
pany, he was obliged to introduce Mr Bagſhot into 
the Count's apartment, it being, as he ſaid, the only 


chamber he had to /ock up in. Mr Wild no ſooner 


ſaw his friend than he ran eagerly to embrace him, 
and immediately preſented him to the Count, who 
received him with great civility. 


/ ® This is a 6Qitious name which is put i into > every writ ; for 
what purpoley-thg lawyers belt know, 
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Further particulars relating to Miſs Tiſhy, which, per- 
aps, may not greatly ſurpriſe after the former. The 

deſcr iption of a very fine gentleman. And a dialogue 
between Wild and the Count, in which public virtue is 
juſt hinted at, with, &c, 


* 


R Snap had turned the key a very few minutes 
before a ſervant of the family called Mr Bag- 
ſhot out of the room, telling him, there was a perſon 
below who deſired to ſpeak with him; and this was 
no other than Miſs Lztitia Snap, whoſe admirer Mr 
Bagſhot had long been, and in whoſe tender breaſt 
his paſſion had raiſed a more ardent flame than that 
of any of his rivals had been able to raiſe. Indeed 
ſhe was ſo extremely fond of this youth, that ſhe often 
confeſſed to her female confidents, if ſhe could ever 
have liſtened to the thought of living with any onE 
man, Mr Bagſhot was 44 Nor was ſhe ſingular in 
this inclination, many other young ladies being her 
rivals in this lover, who had all the great and noble 
qualifications neceſſary to form a true gallant, and 
which nature is ſeldom ſo extremely bountiful as to 
indulge to any one perſon, We will endeavour, hows 
ever, to deſcribe them all with as much exactneis as 
poſſible. He was then fix feet high, had large calves, 
broad ſhoulders, a ruddy complexion,, with brown 
curled hair, a modeſt aſſurance, and clean linen. He 
had indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, ſome ſmall defici- 
encies to counterbalance theſe heroic qualities: for 
he was the ſillieſt fellow in the world, could neither 
write nor read, nor had he a ſingle grain or ſpark of 
3 honeſty, or good- nature in his whole compo- 
ition. | . 
As ſoon as Mr Bagſhot had quitted the room, the 
Count, taking Wild by the hand, told him he had 
ſomething to communicate to him of very great im- 
portance : ,* I am very well convinced,” ſaid he, that 
* Bagſhot is the perſon who robbed me“ Wild ſtart- 
ed with great amazement at this diſcovery, and an- 
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foered with a moſt ſerious countenance, * 1 adviſe 
© you to take care how you caſt any ſuch reflections 
on a man of Mr Baglhot's nice honour ; for I am 
© certain he will not bear it.“ Dm his honour,” 
quoth the enraged Count, nor can 1 bear being 
* robbed; I will apply to a juſtice of peace.” Wild 


replied with great indignation; * Since you dare en- 
tertain ſuch a ſvſpicion againſt my friend, I will 


© henceforth diſclaim all acquaintance with you. Mr 


© Bagſhot is a man of honour, and my friend, and 
© conſequently it is impoſlible he ſhould be guilty 
© of a bad action.” He added much more to the 
ſame purpoſe, which had not the expected weight 
with the Count; for the latter ſeemed (till certain as 
to the perſon, and reſolute in applying for juſtice, 
which, he ſaid, he thought he owed to the public, 
as well as to himſelf. Wild jthen changed his coun- 
tenance into a kind of deriſion, and ſpoke as follows: 
* Suppoſe it ſhould be poſſible that Mr Bagſhot 
* had, in a frolic, (for I will call it no other) taken 
© this method of borrowing your money, what will 

* you get by proſecuting him? Not your money 
© again; for you hear he was ſtript at the gaming: 
* table ;* of which Bagſhot had, during their ſhort 
confabulation, informed them: you will get then 
© an opportunity of being ſtill more out of pocket 
* by the proſecution. Another advantage you, may 
on yourſelf is the being blown up at every 
gaming-houſe in town, for that I will aſſure you 
of; and then much good may it do you to fit down 
with the ſatisfaction of having diſcharged what it 
ſeems you owe to the public. I am albamed.of my 
own diſcernment, when I miſtook you for a great 
man. Would it not be better for you to receive 
part, perhaps all, of your money again by a wile 
concealment; for however * ſeedy Mr Bagſhot may 


PY 


© be. now, if be hath really played this frolic with 


* you, you may believe he will play it with others, 


and when he is in caſh, you may depend on a 
_* reſtoration ; the law will be always in your power, 


* f 


and 
Poor. . 
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e and that is the laſt remedy which a brave or a wiſe 
© man would reſort to. Leave the affair therefore ro 
© me; I will examine Bagſhot, and if I find he hath 
played you this trick, | will engage my own. ho- 
WW < nour, you ſhall in the end be no loſer, The Count 
W anſwered : If I was ſure to be no loſer, Mr Wild, - - 
« ] apprehend you have a better opinion of my un- 
« derſtanding than to imagine I would proſecute a 
© gentleman for the ſake of the public. Theſe are 
fſcoliſh words of courſe, which we earn a ridica- 
lous habit of ſpeaking, and will often break from 
* us Without any defign or meaning. I aſſure you 
all I defire is a reimburſement, ' and if I can by 
pour means obtain that, the publie may——-" con- 
S cluding with a-phraſe too coarſe to be inferted in a 
- hiſtory of this kind. 


They were now informed that dinner was ready, and 


der may, if he pleaſe, attend theſe gentlemen. _ Ee 
There, ſat down at the table Mr Snap, and the 
two Miſs. Snaps, his daughters, Mr Wild the elder, 
Mr Wild the younger, the Count, Mr Bagſhot, and 
Ja grave gentleman, who had formerly had the honour _ 
of carrying arms in a regiment of foot, and who was 
now engaged in the office (perhaps a more profitable 
one) ot aſſiſting or following Mr Snap in the execution 
of the laws of his country. 1 
Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner. The 
converſation (as is uſual in polite company) rolled 
chiefly on what they were then eating, and what 
they had lately eaten. in this the military gentle- 
man, who had ſerved in Ireland, gave them a very ' 
particular account of a new manner of roaſting po- 
tatoes, and others gave an account of other diſhes. 
In ſhort, an indifferent by- ſtander would have con- 
cluded from their diſcourſe, that they had all come 
into this world for no other purpoſe, than to fill their 
bellies; and indeed if this was not the chief, it is pro- 
bable it was the moſt innocent deſign nature had in 
their formation. ee 
As ſoon as the di/ was removed, and the ladies re- 
tired, the Count Wr game at hazard, which 
f | | was 


w * 


the company aſſembled below ſtairs, whither the rea- 
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was immediately aſſented to by the whole company, 
and the dice being immidiately brought in, the Count | 8) 
_ wok up the box, and demanded who would ſet him: 
to which no one made any anfwer, imagining perhaps 
the Count's pockets to be mare empty than they were; 
for, in reality, that gentleman (notwithitanding what | h 
he had heartily-ſwore to Mr Wild) had, fince his ar- p 
rival at Mr Snap's, conveyed a piece of plate to pawn, - 
by which means he had furniſhed himſelf with ten gui- 
-neas. The Count; therefore, perceiving this backward. Wl ! 
neſs in his friends, and probably ſomewhat gueſſing at 
the cauſe of it, took the ſaid guineas out of his poc- 
ket, and threw them on the table; when lo! (ſuch h 
| is the force of example) all the reſt began to produce | 
LE + their funds, and immediately a confiderable_ſum glit- j 
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tering in their eyes, the game began. 3 

| tler 
F dre 

| - 
C A chapter, of which wwe are extremely vain, and which l 0 
indeed we lock on as our chef d' oeuvre, containing 2 

a wonderful flery concerning the devil, and as nice à im 

ſeene of honour as ever happened. | par 

Y reader, I believe, even if he de a gameſter, Oo 

would not thank me for an exact relation of wh; 


every man's ſucceſs ; let it ſuffice then that they play» ¶ tue 
ed till the whole money vaniſhed from the table. Whe- the 
ther the devil himſelf carried it away, as ſome ſuſpec- 
ted, I will not determine; but very ſurpriſing it was, 
that every perſon proteſted he had Joſt, nor could aty WI; 


one gueſs who, unleſs the deviFhad won. and 
But though very probable it is, that this arch- fiend put 
had ſome ſhare in the booty, it is likely he had not and 


all; Mr Bagſhot being imagined to be a conſiderable 
winner, notwithſtanding his affertion to the contrary; ¶ that 
for he was ſeen by ſeveral to convey money often into 


nou 
his pocket ; ; and what is till a little ſtronger preſump- | 
tion is, that the. grave gentleman, whom we have men- * 
tioned to have ſerved his country in two honourable ' MH 


capacities, not being willing to truſt alone to the evi- We. 


dence of bis eyes, had frequently dived into the ſaĩd 
** 9 , Bae 
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Bagſhot's pocket, whence (as he tells us in the apolo- 
gy for his life afterwards publiſhed *) tho? he mighe 
extract a few, pieces, he was very ſenſible he had lets 
many behind. * 1 72 ; 
. The gentleman had long indulged his curioſity in 
this way before Mr Baglhot, in the heat of gaming, 
had perceived him; but as Bagſhot was now leaving 
off play, he diſcovered this ingenious feat of dexterity ;: 


f upon which, leaping up from his chair in a violent 


paſſion, he cried out, I thought 1 had been amo 

« gentlemen, and men of honour, but, d n me, 
«I find we have a pick-pocket in company.“ The 
ſcandalous ſound of this word extremely alarmed the- 


whole board, nor did they ſhow leis ſurpriſe; than 
the Conv——# (whole not | fitting of late is much la- 


mented) would expreſs at hearing there was an Atheiſt 
in the room: but it more particularly affected the gen- 
tleman at whom it was levelled, tho' it was not ad- 
dreſſed to him. He likewiſe ſtarted from his chair, 
and with a fierce countenance and accent, ſaid, Do 
you mean me? D—n your eyes, you are a raſcal 
and a ſconndrel' Thoſe words would have been 
immediately ſacceeded by blows, had not the. com- 
pany interpoſed, and with ſtrong arm withheld the two 
antagoniits from each other. It was however a long 
time before they could be prevailed on to fit down; 
which being at laſt happily, broaght about, Mr Wild 
the elder, who was a well diſpoſed old man, adriſed 
them to hake hands and be friends; bat the gentle- 
wan who had received the firſt affront, , abſolutely. . 
reſuſed it, and ſwore, He would have the villain s 
blood. Mr Snap highly applauded the reſolution, . 
and afficmed that the affront was by no means to be 
put up by any who bore the name of a gentleman, 


Land that unleſs his friend reſented it properly, he 


would never execute another warrant in his company; 
that he had always looked on him as a man of ho- 
nour, and doubted not but he would prove himſelf ſo; 


* Not id a book by itſelf, in imitation of ſome other ſuch”. 
perſons, but in the ordinaty's account, &c. where all the apo- 
logies for the lives of rogues and whores which have beets pu- 
diuched within theſe tweaty years, ſhould have been inſerted. 
| 1 | oF and 
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and that, if it was his own caſe, nothing ſhould per. 
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ſuade him to put up ſuch an affront without proper ſa- 


tis faction. The Count likewiſe ſpoke on the 1ame tide, 


and the parties themſelves muttered ſeveral ſhort ſen- 
tences, purporting their intentions, At latt Mr Wild 
our hero, riſmg flowly from his fear, and having fix- 
ed the attention of all preſent, began as follows. [ I 
© have heard with infinite pleaſure every thing which 
the two gentlemen who ſpoke laſt have laid with 
relation to honour, nor can any man poſſibly en- 
tertain a higher and nobler ſenſe of that word, nor 


a greater eſteem of its ineſtimable value, than my- 


< ſelf. If we have no name to expreſs it by in our 


Cant Dictionary, it were well to be wilhed we had, 


* It is indeed the effential quality of a gentleman, | 
© and which no man who ever was great in the field, 
© or on the road (as others expreſs it) can poſſibly be 
© without, But alas! Gentlemen, what pity is it, 
© that a word of ſuch ſovereign uſe and virtue ſhould 


have fo uncertain and various an application, that 


© ſcarce two people mean the ſame thing by it? Do 
not ſome. by honour mean good-nature — huma- 
© nity, which weak minds call virtnes? How then! 
© Mult we deny it to the great, the brave, the noble; 
to the fackers of towns, the plunderers of provinces, 
and the conquerors of kingdoms? Were not thele 
© men of honour? and yet they ſcorned thoſe pitiful 

qualities J have mentioned. Again, ſome few (or 


I am miſtaken)” include the idea of honeſty in their 


© honour. And thall we then ſay, that no chan who 


© witholds from another what law, or juſtice per- 


© haps, calls his own, or who greatly and boldly 
'© deprieves him of ſuch property, is a man of honour! 
© Heaven forbid I ſhould ſay ſo in this, or, indeed, 
in any other good company. Is honour truth! 
No, it is not in the lie's going from us, but in its 


coming to us our honour is injured. Doth it then 


conſiſt in what the vulgar call cardinal virtues? It 


would be an affront to your underſtundings to fup- 
_ © pole it, ſince we ſee every day ſo many men of 


* honour without any. In what then doth the word 


« — conſiſt? Why then itſelf alone. A man off 
72 | 1 | honour 
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© honour is he that is called a man of honour; and 
* while he is ſo called, he ſo remains, and no longer. 
Think not any thing a man commits can forfeit 
his honour. Look abroad into the world: the 
Palo while he flouriſhes is a man of honous ; when 
in goal, at the bar, or the tree, he is ſo no longer. 
And Why is this diſtinction? Not from his actions: 
for thoſe are often as well known in his flouriſhin 
© eltate, as they are afterwards ; - but, becauſe men, 7 
mean thoſe of his own party, or gang, call him 
© a man of honour in the former, and ceaſe to call 
© him ſo in the latter condition. Let us ſee then; how 
* hath Mr Bagſhot injured the gentleman's honour ?, 
Why, he hath called him a pick-pocket; and that, 
probably, by a levere conſtruction, and a long round- 
* about way of reaſoning, may ſeera a little to dero- 
gate from his honour, ik conſidered in a very nice 
ſenſe. Admitting it, therefore, for argument's ſake, 
* to be ſome ſmall Imputation on his honour, let Mr 
* Bagſhot give him ſatisfaction; let him doubly and 
« triply repair this oblique injury by direQly aſſerting, 
© that he believes he is a man of honour. The gen 
tleman anſwered, he was content to refer it to Mr 
Wild, and whatever ſatisfaction he thought ſufficient, 
he would accept. Let him give me my money again 
firit, ſaid Bagſhot, and then I will call him a man 
of honour with all my heart, The gentleman then 
proteſted he had not any, which Snap ſeconded, de- 
claring he had his eyes on him all the while; but 
Bagſhot remained Rill unſatisfied, till Wild, rapping 
out a hearty oath, ſwore he had not taken a fingle 
farthing, adding, that whoever aſſerted the contrary ' 
gave him the lie, and be wonld reſent it. And now, 
ſuch was the afcendancy of this Great Man, that Bag- 
ſhot immediately acquieſced, and performed the ce- 
remonies required: and thus, by the exquiſite addreſs 
of our hero, this quarrel, which had ſo fatal an aſpect, 
and which between two perſons ſo extremely jealous _ 
of their honour, would moſt certainly have produced 
very, dreadful conſequences, was happily concluded. 
Ms Wild was indeed a little intereſted in this af- 
1 as he himſelf had ſet the gentleman to work, and 
E 3 * 
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had received the greateſt part of the booty: and as to 
Mr Snap's depoſition in his favour, it was the uſual 
height to which the ardour of that worthy perſon's 
triend{hip too frequently hurried him. It was his con- 
Rant maxim, that he was a pitiful fellow who would 
Rick at a little * Rapping for his friend. | 
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fa which the hiſtory of GxtaTaEss is continued. 


ATTERS being thus reconciled, and the gam- 
| ing over, from reaſons before hinted, the com- 
pany- proceeded to drink about with the utmoſt chear- 
fulneis and friendſhip ; drinking healths, ſhaking hands, 
and profefling the molt perfect affection for each other. 
All which were not in the leaſt interrupted by ſome 
deſigns which they then agitated in their minds, and 


which they A 1 to execute as ſoon as the liquor 
had prevailed over ſome of their underſtandings; Bag - 


{but and the gentleman intending to rob each other; 
Mr Snap aud Mr Wild the elder, meditating what 
other creditors they could find out, to charge the gen- 


Yemen then in cuſtody with: the Count hoping to re- 
new the play; and Wild our hero laying a deſign to 


Put Bagihot out of the way, or, as the vulgar expreſs 
it, to hang him with the firſt opportunity, But none 
of theſe great deligns could at preſent be put in ex- 
ecution; for Mr Snap being ſoon after ſummoned a- 
broad on buſineſs of great moment, which required 
likewiſe the aſſiſtance of Mr Wild the elder and his 
other friend, and as he did not care to truſt to the 
nimbleneſs of the Count's heels, of which he had al- 
ready had ſome experience, he declared he mult /ock 
zþ i for that evening. Here, reader, if thou pleaſeſt, 
as we are in no great haſte, we will ſtop and make a 

ſimile. As when their lap is finithed, the cautious 


huntſman to their kennel gathers the nimble-footed 
| hounds; they with lank ears and tails flouch ſullenly 


ON, whilſt he with his whippers-in follows cloſe to 
their heels, regardleſs of their dogged humour, till hav- 
ing ſeen them ſafe within the door, he turns the key, 


® Rafping is A cant name * perjury. | | F 
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and then retires to whatever buſineſs or pleaſure calls 


him thence: ſo, with lowring countenance, and re- 
luctant ſteps, mounted the Connt and Bagſhot to their 
chamber, or rather kennel, whither chey were attend- 
ed by Snap, and thoſe who followed him, and where 
Snap having ſeen them depofited, very contentedly 
locked the door and departed. And now, reader, ve 
will, in imitation of the truly laudable cuſtom! of 
the world, leave theſe - our good friends to deliver 
themſelves as they can, and purſue the thriving. tar- 
tunes/of Wild our hero, who with that great averſion 
to ſatisfaction and content, which is inſeparably in- 
cident to great minds, began to enlarge his views with 
his proſperity : for this reſtleſs amiable diſpoſition, this 
noble avidity which increaſes with-feeding, is the firſt 
principle or conflituent quality of theſe our great men; 
to whom, in their paſſage on to greatneſs, it happens 
as to a traveller over the Alps, or, if this be à too ar- 
fetched ſimile, to one who travels weſtward over the 
hills near Bath, where the ſimile was indeed made. 
He ſees not the end of his journey at once; but paſſing 


on from fcheme to ſcheme, and from bill to hill, wien 
noble . conſtancy, reſolving ſtill to attain the ſummie 
on which he hath fixed his eye, however dirty the 
roads may be through which he ſtruugles, he at length 
ſome vile inn, where he finds no kind 


arrives at 
of entertainment nor conveniency for repoſe. I fancy, 


reader, if thou haſt ever travelled in theſe roads, one 
part of my ſimile is ſufficiently apparent, (and indeed, 


in all theſe illuſtrations, one. ſide is generally much 


more apparent than the other) but, believe me, if 


the other doth not ſo evidently appear to thy ſatis- 


faction, it is from no other reaſon, than becauſe thou 


art unacquainted with heſe Great Men, and haſt not 
had ſufficient inſtruction, leiſure, or opportunity to 


conſider what happens to thoſe whe purſue what is 
generally underſtood by Ga EATN ESS: ſor ſurely, if 
thou hadſt animadverted not only on the many perils 
to which Great Men are daily liable while they are in 
their progreſs, but hadſt diſcerned, as it were through 
a microſcope (for it is inviſible to the naked eye) that 


diminutive ſpeck of happineſs which they attain even 


ul 
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in the conſummation of their wiſhes, thou wouldſt 
lament with me the unhappy fate of theſe Great Men, 
on whom nature hath ſer ſo ſuperior a mark, that the 
. reſt of mankind are born for their uſe and emolument 


only, and be apt to cry out, It is pity that THosr, 
for whoſe pleaſure and profit wankind are to la- 
© bour and ſweat, to be hacked and hewed, to be pil- 
* laged, plundered, and every way deſtroyed, ſhould 
* reap ſo LITTLE advantage from all the miſeries 
they occaſion to others.“ For my part, IJ own my- 
ſelf of that humble kind of mortals, who conſider 

, themſelves born for the behoof of ſome great man or 

other, and could I behold his happicels carved out 

of the labour and ruin of a thouſand ſuch reptiles as 

_ myſelf, I might with ſatisfaction exclaim, Sic % 
Juvat :\ but when I behold one Great Man ſtarving 
with hunger, and freezing with cold, in the midit of 
f fifty thouſand, who are ſuffering the ſame evils for his 
diverſion ; when I fee another, whoſe own mind is a 
more abject ſlave to his own greatneſs, and is more 
tortured and racked by it than thoſe of all his vaſſals: 
laſtly, when I conſider whole nations rooted out only 
to bring tears into the eyes of a Great Man, not in- 
deed becauſe he hath extirpated ſo many, but becaufe 
he had no more nations to extirpate, then truly | am 
almoſt inclined to wiſh that nature had ſpared us this 
her MasSTER-P1ECE, and that no GREAT Man had 

ever been born into the world. 

But to proceed with our hiſtory, which will, we 
hope, produce much better leſſons, and more inſtruc- 
tive than any we can preach : Wild was no ſooner re- 
tired to.a night-cellar, than he began to reflect on the 

ſweets he had that day enjoyed from the labours of 
others, viz. Firſt, from Mr Bagſhot, who had for his 
uſe robbed the Count; and, Secondly, from the gen- 
tleman, who for the fame good purpoſe had picked 

the pocket of Bagſhot. He then proceeded to rea- 
ſon thus with himſelf. * The art of policy is the art 
of multiplication; the degrees of greatneſs being 
« conltituted by thoſe two little words More and Leſs. 
Mankind are firſt-properly to be conſidered under 
two grand diviſions, thoſe that uſe their own _— 
| | © an 
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* and thoſe who employ the hands of others. The 
former are the baſe and rabble; the latter, the gen- 
« tee] part of the creation. The mercantile part of 
* the, world, therefore, wiſely uſe the term employing 
© hands, and juſtly prefer each other, as they employ 
more or fewer; for chus one merchant ſays he is 
greater than. another, becauſe he employs more 
hands. And now indeed the merchant thould ſeem 
to challenge ſome character of greatneſs, did we 
© not neceffarily come to a ſecond. divifion, viz. Of 
« thoſe who employ hands for the uſe of the commu- 
« nity in which they live, and of thofe who employ 
hands merely for their own uſe, without any regard 
© to the benefit of ſociety- Of the former ſort are 


the yeoman, the manufacturer, the merchant, and, 


perhaps, the gentleman. The firſt of theſe being 
to manure and cultivate his native foil, and to em- 
* ploy hands to produce the fruits of the earth. I he 
« ſecond being to improve them by employing hands 
© likewiſe, and to produce froth them thoſe uſeful 
* commoditice, which ferve as well for the coveni- 
* encies as neceſſaries of life. The third is to em- 


* ploy hands for the exportation of the redundance- 
of our own commodities, and to exchange them 


* with the redundances of foreign nations, that thus 
every foil and every climate may enjoy the fruits of 
© the whole earth. The gentleman is, by employing 
© hands likewiſe, to embelliſh his country with the 


improvement of arts and ſciences, with the ma- 


king and executing good and wholeſome laws for the 
« pretervation of property, and the diſtribution of 
« juſtice, and in ſeveral other manners to be uſeful 


© to fociety. Now we come to the ſecond part of this 


« diviſion, viz. Of thoſe who employ hands for their 
* own uſe only: and this is that noble and great part 
who are generally diſtinguiſhed into 9 9 — 
* abſolute Princes, Stateſmen, and Prigs *, Now dall 
© theſe differ from each other in greatneſs only, as 
© they employ more or fewer hands. And Alexander 
the Great was only greater than a Captain of one of 
* the Tartarian or Arabian hords, as he was at the 
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head of a larger number. In what then is a ſingle 
Prig inferior to any other great man, but becauſe 
he employs his own hands only; for he is not on 
that account to be levelled with the baſe and vulgar, 
becauſe he employs his hands for his own uſe only, 


Now, ſuppote a Prig had 'as many tools as any 
prime miniſter. ever had, would he not be as great 


ly he would. What then have I to do in the pur- 
ſuit of greatneſs, but to procure a gang, and to 
make the uſe of this gang center in myſelf, This 
gang ſhall rob for me only, receiving very mode- 
rate rewards for their actions; out of this gang [ 
will-prefer to my ſavour the boldeſt and moſt ini- 
quitous, as the vulgar expreſs it; the reſt 1 will, 
from time to time, as I ſee occaſion, tranſport and 
hang at my pleaſare; and thus, which I take to 
be the higheſt excellence of a Prig, convert thoſe 
laws which are made-for the benefit and protection 
of ſociety, to my ſifgle uſe.” ; 
Having thus pre-conceived his ſcheme, he ſaw no- 


thing wanting to put it in immediate execution, but 


that which is indeed the beginning as well as the end 


of all human devices: I mean money. Of which m- 


modity he was poſſeſſed of no more than ſixty-five gui- 
neas, being all that remained from the double benefits 
he had made of Bagſhot, and which did not ſeem ſuf- 
ficient to furniſh his houſe, and every other conveni- 
ence neceflary for ſo grand an undertaking. He re- 
ſolved therefore to go immediatelyto the gaming- houſe, 


which was then fitting, not ſo much with ar intention 


of truſting to fortune, as to play the ſurer card of at- 
tacking the winner in his way home. On his arrival 
however, he thought he might as well try his ſucceſs 
at the dice, and reſerve the other reſource as his laſt 
expedient. He accordingly ſat down to play, and as 
Fortune; no more than others of her ſex, is obſerved 
to diſtribute her favours with ſtrict regard to great 
mental endowments, ſo our hero Joſt every farthing 
in his pocket. This loſs, however, he Bore with great 
conſtancy of mind, and with as great compoſure of 


aſpect. To ſay truth, he conſidered the money as only 


lent 


as any prime miniſter whatſoever ? Undoubted- 
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lent for a ſhort time, or rather indeed as depoſited with 
a banker. He then reſolved to have immediate re- 
courſe to his ſurer ſtratagem; and caſting his eyes 
round the room, he ſoon perceived a gentleman ſitting 
in a diſconſolate poſture, who ſeemed a proper in- 


ſtrument or tool for his purpoſe. -In ſhort, to be as 


conciſe as poſſible in theſe leaſt ſhining parts of our 
hiſtory, Wild accoſted this man, founded him, found 


him fit to execute, propoſed-the matter, received a 


ready aſſent, and having fixed on the perſon who ſeeai- 
ed that evening the greateſt favourite of fortune, they 
poſted themſelves in the moſt proper place to ſurpriſe 
the enemy as he was retiring to his quarters, where he 
was ſoon attacked, ſubdued and plundered ; but in- 
deed of no conſiderable booty: for it ſeems this gentle« 
man played on a common ſtock, and had depoſited hig 
winnings at the ſcene of action; nor had he any more 


than two ſhillings in his pocket when he was attacked, 


This was ſo cruel a diſappointment to Wild, and fo 
ſenſibly affects us, as no doubt it will the reader; that 
as it mult diſqualify ns both from proceeding any far- 
ther at preſent, we will now take a little breath; and 


therefore we {hall here cloſe this book. 
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5 of filly people, with the proper uſes for which 
ſuch are deſigned. 


as We did, with the laſt chapter was, that we 
are now obliged to produce two characters of a 
ſtamp entirely different from what we have hitherto 
dealt in. Theſe perſons are of that pitiful order of 


O E reaſon why we choſe to end our firſt book, 


mortals, who are in contempt called good-natured; 


being indeed ſent into the world 7 nature, with the 
ſame deſign with which men put little fiſh into a pike- 


pond, in order to be orb by that voracious wa- 


- .ter-hero. 

But to proceed with our hiſtory : Wild having ſhared 
the booty in much the ſame manner as before, 7. e. ta- 
ken three fourths of it, amounting to eighteen-pence, 
was now retiring to reſt, in no very happy mood, 
when by accident he met a young fellow who had 
formerly been his companion, and indeed intimate 
friend at ſchool. It hath been thought that friendihip 
is uſually nurſed by ſimilitude of manners; but the 

2 contrary 
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contrary had been the caſe between theſe lads : 
for whereas Wild was rapacious and intrepid, the o- 


ther had always more regard for his ſłin than his mo- 


ney ; Wild therefore had very generouſly compaſſion- 
ated this defect in his ſchool-fellow, and had brought 
him off from many ſcrapes, into moſt of which he 
had firit drawn him, by taking the fault and whip- 
ping to himſelf. He had always indeed been well 
paid on ſuch occaſions ; but there are a ſort of people, 
who, together with the belt of the bargain, will be ſure 
to have the obligation too on their fide ; fo it had hap- 
pened here : for this poor lad conſidered hiunelf in 
the higheſt degree obliged to Mr Wild, and had 
contracted a ver; great eſteem and friendſhip for him; 
the traces of which an abſence of many years had not 
in the leaſt effaced in his mind. He no ſooner knew 
Wild therefore, than he accoſted him in the moſt 
friendly manner, and invited him home with him to 
breakfaſt, it being now near nine in the morning, 
which invitation our hero with no great difficulty con- 
ſented to. This young man, who was about Wild's 
age, had ſome time before ſet up in the trade of a 
jeweller, in the materials or ſtock for which he had 


laid out the greateſt part of a little fortune, and had 


married a very agreeable. woman for love, by whom 
he then had two children, As our reader 1s to he 
more acquainted with this perſon, it may not be im- 


proper to open fomewhat gf his character, eſpecially - 


as it will ſerve as a kind of Toll to the noble and great 
diſpoſition of our hero, ang*as the one: ſeems ſent in- 
to this world as a proper ohject on which the talents of 
the other ſeems to be diſplayed with a proper and LING 
ſucceſs. 

Mr Thomas Heartfree then, for that was his 
name, was of an honeſt and open difpofition; He 
was of that ſort of men, whom experience only, and 
not their own natures, muſt inform, that there are 


ſuch things as deceit and hypocriſy in hs world; and i; 


who, con'cquently, are not at five and twenty as dif- 
ficult to be impoſed upon as the oldeſt and moſt ſub- 

tile. He was poſſeſſed of ſeveral great weakneſſes of 
mind ; being good-natured, friendly and generous to 


F a great 
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a great exceſs. He had indeed too little regard to 


common juſtice, for he had forgiven ſome debts to his 
acquaintance, only becauſe they could not pay him; 
and had entruſted a bankrupt on his ſetting up a ſe- 
cond time, from having been convinced, that he had 
dealt in his bankruptcy with a fair and honelt heart; 

and that he had broke through misfortune only, and 
not from negle& or impoſture. He was withal fo 


filly a fellow, that he never took the leaſt advantage 
of * ignorance of his cuſtomers, and contented him- 


ſelf with very moderate gains on his goods ; which 
he was the better enabled to do, notwithſtanding his 
generoſity, becauſe his life was extremely temperate, 
His expences being ſolely confined to the chearful en- 
tertainment of his friends at home, and now and then 


a moderate glaſs of wine, in which he indulged him- 


ſelf in the company of his wife, who, with an agree- 
able:perſon, was a mean-{pirited, poor, domeſtic, low- 
bred animal, who coufined herſelf moſtly to the care 
of her family; placed her happineſs in 1 huſband 
and her children; followed no expenſive faſhions or 
diverſions; and indeed rarely went abroad, unleſs to 
return the viſits of a few plain neighbours, and twice 
a year afforded herſelf, in company with her huſband, 
the diverſion of a play, where ſhe never {at in a higher 
place than the pit. 7 
To this filly woman did this ſilly fellow introduce 
the GREAT WIr p, informing her at the ſame time 
of tkeir ſchool acquaintance, and the many obliga- 
tions he had received from him. This ſimple woman 
no ſooner. heard her huſband had been obliged to her 
E than her eyes ſparkled on him with a benevo- 
ence, which is an emanation from the heart, and of 
wich great and noble minds, whoſe hearts never 


u ell but with an injury, can have no very adequate 


idea; it is therefore no wonder that our hero ſhould 
miſcnoticas, as he did, the poor, innocent, and fimple 
affection of Mrs Heartfree towards her huſband's 
friend, for that great and generous paſſion, which 
Hires the eyes of a modern. heroine, when the Colonel 


ds {o kind as to indulge his city creditor with partak- 


ing of his table to-day, and of his bed to- tf 
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Wild therefore inſtantly returned the compliment, as 4 
he underſtood it, with his eyes, and preſently after 
beſtowed many encomiums on her beauty, with which 
perhaps ſhe, who was a woman, though a good one, 
and miſapprehended the deſign, was not diſpleaſed any 
more than the huſband, 13 
When breakfaſt was ended, and the wife retired 
to her houſheld affairs, Wild, who had a quick dis- 
cernment into the weakneſſes of men, and who, be- | 1 
ſides the knowledge of his good (or fooliſh) diſpoſi : 


* | 

1 tion when a boy, had now diſcovered ſeveral ſparks 4 
p of goodneſs, friendſhip, and generoſity in his friend, [i 
„besano diſcourſe over the accidents which had hap- 

Gl pened in their childhood, and took frequent occafi- 

2 ons of reminding him of thoſe favours which we have | 
on before mentioned his having conferred on him; he | 
a5 then proceeded to the moſt vehement profeſſions of | 
av! friendſhip, and to the molt ardent expreſſions of joy in 1 
on this renewal of their acquaintance. He at laſt told 


z bia with great ſeeming pleaſure, that he believed he I 
8 had an opportunity of ſerving him by the recommen- 


© — I — 


95 dation of a gentleman to his cuſtom, who was then 
Ha on the brink of marriage, and, if he be not already 


oy engaged, I will,“ ſays he * endeavour to prevail on 
N ' Wh © him to furnilh his lady with jewels at your ſhop.” 
42. Heartfree was not backward in thanks to our hero; 3 
and, after many earneſt ſollicitations to dinner, which WO 
were refuſed, they parted for the firſt time. = 

But here, as it occurs to our memory, that our 
readers may be ſurpriſed (an accident which ſome- 
times happens in hiſtories of this kind) how Mr Wild 
the elder, in his preſent capacity, ſhould have been 
able to maintain his ſon at a reputable ſchool, as this 
appears to have been, it may be neceſſary to-inform 4 
him, that Mr Wild himſelf was then a tradeſman in _ 
good bufineſs ; but, by misfortunes in the world, to p_— 
wit, extravagance and gaming, be had reduced: him- w 
ſelf to that honourable occupation which we have for- 
merly mentioned. | „ 

Having cleared up this doubt, we will now pu 
ſue our hero, who forthwith repaired to the Count, "3, 
and having firſt ſettled preliminary articles concern- 


F-2 ing 
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ing diſtributions, he acquainted him with the ſcheme I 


which he had formed againſt Heartfree 3 and after 
conſulting proper methods to put it in execution, they 
began to concert meaſures for the enlargement of the 
Count; on which the firſt, and indeed only point to 
be conſidered, was to raile money, not to pay his 
debts, for that would have required an immenſe ſum, 
and was contrary to his inclination or intention, but 
to procure him bail ; for as to his eſcape, Mr Snap 


had taken ſuch precautions that it appeared abſolutely | 


impollible, 
r 


Creat examplet of Greatneſs in Mild, eum as awell by 
his behaviour to Bag ſbot, as in a ſcheme laid firſt to 
impoſe on Heartſree by means of the Count, and then 
to cheat the Count of the booty. 


ILD undertook therefore to extract ſome mo- 

ney from Bagſhot, who, notwithſtanding the 
depredations made on him, had carried off a pretty 
conſiderable booty from their engagement at dice the 
preceding day. He found Mr Bagſhot in expecta- 
tion of his bail, and, with a counteuance full of con- 
cern, which he could at any time, with wonderful 
art, put on, told him, that all was diſcovered ; that 
the Count knew him, and intended to proſecute him 
for the robbery, had I not exerted (ſaid he) my ut- 
moſt intereſt, and with great difficulty prevailed on 
him in caſe you refund the money-——* Refund the 
money ' cried Bagſhot, that. is in your power: for 
« you know what an inconſiderable part of it fell to 
my ſhare,” How.“ replied Wild, is this your gra- 
* titude to me for ſaving your life? for your own 
* conſcience muſt convince you of your guilt, and 
with how much certainty the gentleman can 
give evidence againſt you.“ Mary come up, quoth 
Bagſhot, I believe my life alone will not be in 
danger. I know thoſe who are as guilty as myſelf. 
© Do you tell me of conſcience ? « Yes, firrah ! 
anſwered our hero, taking him by the collar, . 
| „ © nnce 
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* fince you dare threaten me, I will ſhew you the dif 
* ference between committing a ads; and con- 
* niving at it, which is all I can charge myſelf with. 
© l own indeed | ſuſpected when you ſhewed me a 
* ſum of money, that you had not come honeitly by 
© it, * How,” ſays Bagthot, frighted out of one half 
of his wits, and amazed out of the other, can you 
' deny??—* Yes, you raſcal,” anſwered Wild, © | do deny 


* every thing, and do you find a witnels to prove it; 


© and, to ſhew you how little apprehenſions I have 
* of your power to hurt me, I will have you appre- 
: hended this moment.'—At which words, he offered 
to break from him; but Bagſhot laid hold of his ſkirts, 
and, with an altered tone and manner, begged him 


not to be ſo impatient. * Refund then,” lirrah,” 


cries Wild, © and perhaps I may take pity on you.“ 

What muſt I refund?” anſwered Bagſhot. Every 
farthing in your pocket, replied Wild; then I may 
© have ſome compaſſion on you, and not only fave 
« your lite, but, out of an exceſs of generoſity, may 
return you ſomething.“ At which words Bagthot 
ſceming to heſitate, Wild pretended to make to the 
door, and rapt out an oath of vengeance with fo vio- 
lent an emphatis, that his friend no longer preſumed 
to balance, but ſuffered Wild to ſearch his pockets, 
and draw forth all he found, to the amount of twenty 
one guineas and a half, which lait piece our generous 
hero returned him again; telling him, he might now 


fleep ſecure, but adviſed him for the future never to 


threaten his friends. 

Thus did our hero execute the greateſt exploits 
with the  utmoll eaſe imaginable, by means of thoſe 
tranſcendent qualities which nature had indulged him 


with, viz. a bold heart, a thundering voice, aad a 


ſteady countenance. 


Wild now returned to the Count, ans informed 


him that he had got ten guineas of Baſhot; for, 
with great and commendable prudence, be ſunk the 
other eleven into his own pocket; and teld him with 
thac money he would procure him bail, which he after 
prevailed on his lather, and another gentleman ot the 
lame occupation, to become, for two guigeas. each; 
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ſo that he made lawful prize of ſix more, making 
Bagſhet debtor for the whole ten; for ſuch were his 
great abilities, and ſo vaſt the compals of his under- 
itanding, that he never made any bargain without 
over-reaching (or, in che vulgar phraſe, nn che 
perſon with whom he dealt. 

The Count being, by theſe means, enlarged, the 
firſt thing they did, in order to procure credit from 
tradeſmen, was the taking a handiome houſe ready 
furniſhed, in one of the new (tr2ets; in which, as toon 
as the Count was ſettled, they proceeded to furniſh 
him with ſervants and equipage, and all the Inſignia 


of a large eſtate proper to impoſe on poor Hearttree. 


Theſe being all obtained, Wild made a ſecond viſit 
to his friend, and, with much joy in his.countenance, 
acquainted bim that he had ſucceeded in his endea- 
vours, and that the gentleman had promiſed to deat 
with him for the jewels which he mtended to preſent 
his bride, and which were deſigned to be very ſplendid 
and coſtly; he therefore appointed him to go to the 
Count the next morning, and carry with him a ſet of 
the richeſt and moſt beautiful jewels he had, giving 
him at the ſame time ſome hints of the Count's igno- 
rance of that commodity, and that he might extort 
what price of him he pleaſed ; but Heartfree told him, 
not without lome diſdain, that he ſcorned to take any 
ſuch advantage; and, after expreſſing much gratitude 
to his friend for his recommendation, he promiſed to 


carry the jewels at the hour, and to the place ap- 


pointed. 

I am ſenſible that the reader, if he hath bat the 
leaſt notion of greatneſs, muſt have ſuch a contempt 
for the extreme foily of this fellow, that he will be 
very little concerned at any misfortunes which may 
befal him in the ſequeſ: for, to have no ſuſpicion, 
that an old ſchool-tellow, with whom he had, in his 
tendereit years, contracted a friendſhip, and who, on 
the accidental renewing, of their acquaintance, had pro- 
telied the mo!t paſſionate regard tor him, thould be 
very ready to impoie-on him; in thort, to conceive 
that a fricnd thonid, of his own accord, without any 
view to his on intereit, endeavour to do him a ſer- 


vice; 


vice; muſt argue ſuch weakneſs of mind, ſuch igno- 
rance of the world, and ſuch an artleis, ſimple, un- 
deligning heart, as mult render the perſon poſſeſſed 


contempt imaginable, in the eyes of every man of un- 
deritanding and diſcernment. 

Wild remembered that his friend Heartfree's faults 
were rather in his heart than in his head; that 
though he was ſo mean a fellow, that he Was never 


ture, yet was he by no means a tool, or liable to any 
groſs impoſition, unleſs where his heart berrayed him, 
He therefore initructed the Count to take oaly one of 


as not fine enough, and order him to provide tome 
richer, He 1aid, this management would prevent 


} Hearifree from expecting ready money for the jewel 
it be brought with him, which the Count was preſently 
d to diipoie of, and by means of that money, and his 
le great abilities at cards and dice, to get together as 
of large a ſum as poſſible, which he was to pay down to 
g Heartfree, at the delivery of the ſet of jewels, who 
o- would be thus void of Al manner of ſuſpicion, and 
rt would not fail to give him credit for the reſidue, ' 
n, By this contrivance it will appear in the ſequel, 
ny that Wild did not only propole to make the impolition 


ow Hearifree, who was (hitherto) void of all ſuſpicion, 
more certain; but to rob the Count himſelf of this 
ſum. This double method of cheating the very tools 
who are our inſtruments to cheat others, is the ſuper- 
lative degree of greatneſs, and is probably, as far as 


very li:tle ſhort of Diaboliſm itſelf. 
This method. was immediately pot in execution, 


liant worth 'about three hundred ponnds, and order- 


of three thouſand more, to be prepared- > that day 
ſeven-night. 


ing his ſeheme of raiſing a gang, in which he met with 
ſuch {uccels, that within a few days he had levied ſe - 


veral 
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of it the lowelt creature, and the properelt object of 


capable of laying a deſign to injure any human crea- 


his jewels at the firſt interview, and to reject the reſt 


any ſpirit cruſted over with clay can | carry it, falling 


and the Count, the firſt day, took only à ſingle bril- 


ed a necklace, ear rings, and ſolitaire, of the value 


This interval was employed by Wild in proſecut- 
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veral bold and reſolute ſellows fit for any eee 
how dangerous and great ſoever. 


We have before remarked, that the trueſt wank of 
greateneſs is infatiability, Wild had covenanted with 


the Count to receive three-fourths of the booty, and 


had at the ſame time, covenanted with himſelf, to 
fecure the other fourth part likewiſe, for which he 
had formed a very great and noble deſign; but now 
faw with concern, that ſum, which was to be received 
in hand by Heartfree, in danger of being abſolutely 
Joit. In order, therefore, to pofſeſs himſelf of that 


| likewiſe, he contrived that the jewels thould be brought 


in the afternoon, and that Heartfree ſhould be detain- 
ed before the Count could ſee him; ſo that the night 
ſhould overtake him in his return, when two of his 


gang were ordered to attack and plunder him, 


C H A P. III. 


| Containing g. ſcenes of ſoſtneſs, love and honour, all in the 


great ſtile.” 


T H E Count had diſpoſed of his jewel for its full 
þ value, and this he had, by dexterity, raiſed to a 
thouſand poands ; this ſnm . — he paid down to 
Hearttree, promiſing him the reſt within a month. 
His houſe, his equipage, his appearance, but, above 


all, a certain plauſibility in his voice and behaviour 


would have deceived any, but one whoſe great and 
wile heart had dictated to him ſomething within, which 
would have ſecured him from any danger of impoſition 
from _ without. Heartfree therefore did not in the 


| leaſt ſeruple giving him credit; but as he had in re- 


ality procured thole jewels of another, his own hittle 
ſtock not being able to furniſh any thing ſo valuable, 


he. begged the Count would be ſo kind to give his 


note tor the money, payable at the time he mention- 
ed; which that gentleman did not in the leaſt ſcruple: 


ſo he paid him the thouſand pound, in ſpecie, and 


gave his note for two thouſand eight hundred pounds 


more to Heartſree, who betas: with gratitnde to 


Wild, for the noble cuſtomer he had recommended 
to him. | | 
As 


\ 
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- As ſoon as Heartfree was departed, Wild, who 


waited in another room, came in, and received the 
caſb et from the Count; it having been agreed be- 


tween them, that this ſhould be depoſited in his hands, 


as he was the original contriver of the ſcheme, and 
was to have the largeſt ſhare, Wild having received 
the caſket,” offered to meet the Count late that even- 
ing to come to a diviſion; but ſuch was the latter's 


confidence in the honour of our hero, that, he laid, 


if it was any inconvenience to him, the next morning 
would do altogether as well. This was more agrees 
able to Wild, and accordingly an appointment being 


made for that purpoſe, he ſet out in haſte to purſue . 
Heartfree to the place where the two gentlemen were 


ordered to meet and attack him. Thoſe gentlemen, 
with noble reſolution, executed their purpoſe ; they at- 
tacked and ſpoiled the enemy. of the whole ſum he had 
received from the Count. 

As ſoon as the engagement was over, and Heartfree 
left ſprawling on the ground, our hero, who wiſely 
declined truſting the booty in his friends hands, tho? 
he had good experience of their honour, made off after 
the conquerors: at length they beiug all at a place of 
ſafety, Wild, according to a previous agreement, re- 
ceived nine tenths of the booty; the ſubordinate he- 
roes did indeed profeſs ſome little unwillingneſs (per- 


haps more than was ſtrictly confiſtent with honour) to 
perform their contract; but Wild, partly by argument, 
but more by oaths and threatnings, prevailed with 


them to fulfil their promiſe. | 

Our hero. having thus, with wonderful addreſs, 
brought this great and glorious action to a happy con- 
cluſion, reſolved to relax his mind after his fatigue, 
in the converſation of the fair. He therefore ſet for- 
wards to his lovely Lztitia: but, in his way, acci- 
dentally met with a young lady of his acquaintance, 
Miſs Molly Straddle, who was taking the air in 
Bridges-ſtreet. Miſs Molly ſeeing Mr Wild, ſtopped 
him, and with a familiarity peculiar to a genteel town 


education, tapp'd or rather flapp'd him on the back, 


and aſked. him to treat her with a pint of wine, at a 
neighbouring tavern. The hero, though he loved 
| the 
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the chaſte Lætitia with exceſſive tenderneſs, was not 


of that low ſniveling breed of mortals, who, as it is 
generally expreſſed, he themſelves to a woman's apron- 


firings; in a word, who are tainted with that mean, 


baſe, low vice, or virtue as it is called, of conſtancy ; 


therefore he immediately conſented, and attended her 


to a tavern famous for excellent wine, known by the 
name of the Rummer and Horſeſhoe, where they re- 
tired to a room by themſelves. Wild was very vehe- 
ment in his addreſſes, but to no purpoſe; the young 
lady declared ſhe would grant no favour till he had 
made her a preſent; this was immediately complied 
with, and the lover made as happy as he could deſire. 

*The immoderate fondneſs which Wild entertained 
for his dear Lætitia, would not ſuffer him to waſte any 
conſiderable time with Miſs Straddle. Notwithſtand. 
ing, therefore, all the endearments and careſſes of that 


young lady, he ſoon made an excuſe to go down ſtairs, 


and thence immediately ſet forward to Lætitia, with- 
out taking any formal leave of Miſs Straddle, or in- 
deed of the drawer, with whom the lady was after- 
wards obliged to come to an account for the reckon- 
ing. 1 

Mr Wild, on his arrival at Mr Snap's, found only 
Miſs Doſhy at home; that young lady being employ- 


ed alone, in imitation of Penelope, with her thread or 
worſted; only with this difference, that whereas Pe- 


nelope unravelled by night what ſhe had knit, or wove, 
or ſpun by day, ſo what our young heroine unravel- 


led by day, ſhe knit again by night. In ſhort, ſhe 


was mending a pair of blue ſtockings with red clocks: 
a circumſtance which, perhaps, we might have omit- 
ted, had it not ſerved to ſhew that there are ſtill ſome 
ladies of this age, who imitate the ſimplicity of the 
ancients. 

Wild immediately aſked for his beloved, and was 


informed, that ſhe was not at home. He then en- 


quired where ſhe was to be found, and declared, he 
would not depart till he had ſeen her; nay, not till 
he had married her; for, indeed, his paſſion for her 
was truly honourable; in other words, he had fo un- 
governable a deſire for her perſon, that he would go 
! ; | any 


— 


any lengths to ſatisfy it. He then pulled out the 
caſket, which he ſwore was full of the fineſt jewels, 
and that he would give them all to her, with other 
promiſes; which ſo prevailed on Miſs Doſhy, who 
had not the common failure of ſitters, in envying, 


happineſs, that ſhe defired Mr Wild to fit down a 
few minutes, whilſt ſhe endeavoured to find her filter, 


q and promiſed to ſtay till her return; and Miſs: Doiby, 
d leaving Mr Wild to his meditations, ſaſtened him in 
the kitchen by barring the door (for molt of the doors 


4 in this manſion were made to be bolted on the out- 
'  W fide) and then flapping to the door of the houſe with 
ri great violence, without going out at it, the liole ſoftly 
M up ſtairs, where Miſs Lztitia was engaged in cloſe 
- conference with Mr Bagſhot, Miſs Letty, being in- 
h. formed by her ſiſter in a whiſper of what Mr Wild had 
be ſaid, and what he had produced, told Mr Bagthot, 


er. chat a young lady was below to vitit her, whom ſhe 
would diſpatch with all imaginable haſte, and return 
to him. She defired him therefore to ſtay with pa- 
tience for her in the mean time, and that ſhe would 
leave the door unlocked, tho' her papa would never 
forgive her if he ſhould diſcover it. Bagſhot promiſed 
an his honour, n6t to ſtep without his chamber; and 
the two young ladies went ſoftly down Rairs; when 
pretending firſt to make their entry into the houſe, 


ſence of the chaſte Lztitia could reſtore that harmony 
to the countenance of her lover, which Miſs 'Theotdos 
ſia had left him poſſeſſed of; for, during her abſence, 
he had diſcovered the abſence of a purſe containing 
bank notes for yoo 1. which had been taken from Me 
Heartfree, and which indeed, Miſs Straddle had, in 
the warmth of his amorous carefſes, nnperceived. 


maſtery of his temper, or rather of his muſcles, which 


the perſonating it on the ſtage, he ſoon conveyed a 
ſmile -into his countenance, and concealing as well 


his misfortune as his chagrin at it, began to pay ho- 
nourabl: 
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and often endeavouring to diſappoint each other's | 


and to bring her to him. The lover thanked her, 


they repaired to the kitchen, where not even the pre- 


dawn from him. However, as he had that perfect 


is as neceſſary to the forming a great character, as to 
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+ Nay, filter, I am reſolved you ſhall counterfeit no 


1 


— — — 


ſwered Lætitia, I proteſt you will drive me out of 


nourable addreſſes to Miſs Letty. This young lady, 
among many other good ingredients, had three very 
predominant paſſions, to wit, vanity, wantonnels, and 
avarice. To ſatisfy the firſt of theſe, ſhe employed 
Mr Smirk and company; to the ſecond, Mr Bagſhot 
and company; and our hero had the honour and hap- 
pineſs of iolely engroſſing the third. Now, theſe three 
ſorts cf lovers ſhe had very different ways of enter. 
taining. With che firſt, ſhe was all gay and coquette; 
vith the ſecond, all fond and rampant; and with the. 
laſt, all cold and reſerved. She therefore, told Mr 
Wild, with a moſt compoſed aipe&, that ſhe was 
glad he had repented of his manner of treating her ar 
their laſt interview, where his behaviour was ſo mon- 
ſtrous, that ſhe had refolved never to ſee him any more; 
that the was atraid her own ſex would hardly pardon 
her the weakneis ſhe was guilty of in receding from 
that reſolution, which ſhe was perſuaded the never 
ſhould have brought herſelf to, had not her ſiſter, who 
was there to confirm what ſhe ſaid (as ſhe did with 
many oaths) betrayed her into his company, by pre- 
ten ding it was another perion to viſit her: but how- 
ever, as he now thought proper to give hen more con- 
vincing proofs of his affections (for he had now the 
caſket in his hand) and ſince the perceived his deſigns 
were no longer againit her virtue, but were ſuch as 4 
woman of honour might liſten to, ſhe muſt on -und 
then the feign'd an heſitation, when Theodoſia began: 


© longer, I afſure you, Mr Wild, the hath the moſt 
* violent paſſion for you in the world; and indeed, 
dear Tiſhy, if you offer to go back, ſince I plain- 
* ly fee Mr Witd's deſigns are honourable, I will 
© betray all you have ever ſaid.'—* How, filter, an- 


© the room: I did not expect this uſage from you. 
Wild then fell on his knees, and taking hold of her 
hand, repeated a ſpeech which as the reader may 
ealily ſuggeſt to himſelf, 1 ſhall not here ſet down. 
He then offered her the caſket, but ſhe gently reject 
ed it; and ona fecond offer, with a modeſt counte- 


nance and voice, deficed to know what it contained. 


I Wild 


| 
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Wild then opened it, and took forth (with ſorrow I 
write it, and with ſorrow will it be read) one of thoſe 


beautifal necklaces, with which at the fair of Bartho- 


lomew, they deck the well bewhitened neck of Tha- 
leſtris queen of Amazons, Anna Bullen, queen Kli- 
zabeth, or ſome other high princeſs in Drollic ſtory, It 
was indeed compoſed of that paſte, which Derdæus 
Magnvs, an ingenious toyman, doth at a very mode- 
rate price diſpenſe to the ſecond rate-beaus of the 
metropolis. For, to open a truth, which we aſk our 
reader's pardon for having concealed from him ſo 
long; the ſagacious Count, wiſely fearing leſt ſome 
accident might prevent Mr Wild's return at the ap- 
pointed time, had carefully conveyed the jewels which 
Mr Heartfree had brought with him, into his own 
pocket; and in their ſtead had placed in the caſket 
theſe artificial ſtones, which, tho' of equal value to 
a philoſopher, and perhaps of a much greater to a 
true admirer of the compoſitions of art, had not how. 
ever the ſame charms in the eyes of Miſs Letty ; who 
had indeed ſome knowledge of jewels: for Mr Snap, 
vith great reaſon conſidering how valuable a part of 
a lady's education it would be to be well inſtructed 
in theſe things in an age when young ladies learn 
little more than how to dreſs themſelves, had in her 
youth placed Miſs Letty as the hand-maid (or houſe- 
maid as the vulgar call 5 of an eminent pawn-· broker. 
The lightning, therefore, which ſhould have flaſhed 
from the jewels, flaſhed from her eyes, and thunder 
immediately followed from her voice. She be-knaved, 
be-raſcalled, be-rogued the unhappy hero, who ſtood 
ſilent, conforated with a(toniſhment, but more with 
ſhame and indignation, at being thus out-witted and 
over-reached. At length he recovered his ſpirits, 
and throwing down the caſket in a rage, he ſnatched 
the key from the table; and without making any an- 
ſwer to the ladies, who both very plentifully opened 
upon him, and without taking any leave of them, he 
flew out at the door, and repaired with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition to the Count's habitation, 
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nm. 
In which Wild, after many fruitleſs endeavours to dif. 


cover his friend, moralizes on his misſortunes, in a 
eech, which may be of uſe ( if rightly underſtood } to 
* ſome other conjiderabie ſpeech makers. | 


' JT OT the higheſt-ſed footman of the higheſt-bred 


YN. woman. of quality knocks with more impetu- 
oſity, than Wild did at the Count's door, which was 
immediately opened by a well-dreſs'd livery-man, who 
anſwered that his maſter was not at home. Wild, not 
ſatisfied with this, ſearched the houſe, but to no pur- 


" Poſe; he then ranſacked all the gaming houſes in 


town, but fonnd no Count ; indeed that gentleman 
had taken leave of his houſe the ſame inſtant Mr Wild 
had turned his back, and, equipping himſelf with 
boots and a poſt-horſe, without taking with him 


either ſervant, clothes, or any neceſſaries, for the 


tourney of a great man, made ſuch mighty expediticn 
that he was now upwards of twenty miles on his way 
to Dover. 

Wild finding his ſearch ineffectual, reſolved to 
give it over for that night ; he then retired to his ſeat 
of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, without a 
ſingle farthing in his pocket, he called for a ſneaker 
of punch, and placing himſelf on a bench by himſelf 
he ſoftly vented the following ſoliloquy : _ 

How vain is human GcrEaTNEss! What avail 
« ſuperior abilities, and a noble defiance of thoſe 
narrow rules and bounds which confine the vulgar; 
« when our beſt-concerted ſchemes are liable to be 
* defeated ! How unhappy is the ſtate of PRIOGGISðu! 
Ho impoſſible for human prudence to foreſee and 
guard againſt every circumvention ! It is even as a 
game of Cheſs, where, while the rook, or knight, 
or biſhop, is buſied in forecaſting ſome great enter- 
« prize, a worthleſs pawn interpoſes, and diſconcerts 

his ſcheme. Better had it been for me to have ob- 


_ © ſerved the ſimple laws of friendſhip and 9 
* than 


— 
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« than thus to ruin my friend, for the benefit of others; 
might have commanded his purſe to any degree 
of moderation: I have now diſabled him from the 
power of ſerving me. Well! but that was not my 
* deſign. If I cannot arraign my own conduct, why 
« ſhould- I, like a woman or a child, fit down and 
© ]ament the diſappointment of chance? But can I 
* acquit myſelf of all neglect? Did I not miſbzhave 
in putting it in the power of others to outwit me? 
But that is impoſſible to be avoided. In this a Prig 
* is more unhappy than any other: a cautious man 
© may, in a croud, preſerve his own pockets by keep- 
ing his hands in them; but while the Prig employs 
his hands in another's pocket, how {hall he be able 
to defend his owa! Indeed in this light what can 
© be imagined more miſerable than a Prig ? How 
daagerous are his acquiſitions! how unſafe, how 
© unquiet his poſſeſſions! why then ſhonld any man 
* with to be a Prig, or where is his greatneſs? L 
© anſwer, in his mind: 'tis the inward glory, the 
© ſecret conſciouſneſs of doing great and wonderful 
© ations, which can alone ſupport the truly GREAT 
Man, whether he be a Conqueror, a TrranT, 
© a STATESMAN, or a Pais. Theſe mult bear him 
up againſt the private curſe and public impreca- 
tion, and while he is hated and deteited by all man- 
kind, muſt make him inwardly ſatisfied with hims 
* ſelf, For what but ſome ſuch inward ſatisfaction 
© a; this could inſpire men poſſeſſed of power, of 
* wealth, of every human bleſſing, which pride, ava- 
rice, or luxury could deſire, to forſake their homes, 
© abandon eaſe and repoſe, and at the expence of 
* riches and pleaſures, at the price of labour and 
* hard(hip, and at the hazard of all that fortune hath 
* liberally given them, could ſend them at the head 
of a multitude of Prigs called an army, to mo! 

their neighbours; to introduce rape, rapine, blood- 
* ſhed, and every kind of miſery among their own 
ſpecies? What but ſome ſuch glorious appetite of 
mind could inflame princes, endowed with the 
* greateſt honours, and enriched with the moſt plen- 
' uful revenues, to defice maliciouſly to rob thoſe 
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ſubjects of their liberties, who are content to ſweat 
* for their Juxury, and to bow down their knees to the 
pride of thoſe very princes? What but this can in- 
ſpire them to deſtroy one half of their ſubjects, in 
order to reduce the reſt to an abſolute dependence 


| 


on their own wills, and on thoſe of their brutal ſuc. 


6 

= 

* ceſlors? What other motive could ſeduce a ſubjeq, 
« poſſeſſed of great property in his community, to be. 
tray the intereſt of his fellow-ſubje&ts, of his bre- 
4 thren, and his poſterity, to the wanton diſpoſition 
of ſuch princes? Laſtly, what leſs inducement could 
« perſuade the Prig to forſake the methods of acquir- 
s ing a ſafe, an honeſt, and a plentiful livelihood, 
and, at the hazard of even lite itſelf, and what is 
* miſtakenly called diſhonour, to break openly and 
* bravely through the laws of his country, for un- 
certain, unſteddy, and unſafe gain? Let me then 
hold myſelf contented with this reflection, that l 


A 


have been wiſe, though unſucceſsful, and am 3 


* .GREAT, though an unhappy man.“ 8 

His ſoliloquy and his punch concluded together; 
for he had at every pauſe comforted himſelf with a 
tip. And now it came firſt into his head, that it 
would be more difficult to pay for it, than it was to 
fwallow it, when, to his great pleaſure, he beheld, 


at another corner of the room, one of the gentlemen 


whom he had employed in the attack on Hearttree, and 
who, he doubted not, would readily lend him a guinea 
or two; but he had the mortification, on applying to 
him, to hear that the gaming-table had ſtript him of 
all the booty which his own generoſity had left in his 


poſſeſſion. He was therefore obliged to purſue his 


uſual method on fuch occafions: ſo, cocking his hat 
fiercely, he marched out of the room without 1 
any excuſe, or any one daring to make the lea 
demand. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. v. 
Containing many ſurpriſing adventures, which our Hero 


with GREAT GREATNESS atchieved: | ; 


W E will now leave our hero to take a ſhort repoſe, 

and return to Mr Snap's, where at Wild's de- 
parture the fair Theodoſia had again betaken herſelf 
to her ſtocking, and Miſs Letty had retired up ſtairs to 
Mr Haglhot ; but that gentleman had broken his pa- 
role, and having conveyed himſelf below ſtairs behind 
a door, he took the opportunity of Wild's ſally to make 
his eſcape. We ſhall only oblerve, that Miſs Letty's 
ſurpriſe was the greater, as the had, notwithſtanding 
her promile to the contrary, taken the precaution to 
turn the key; but, in her hurry, ſhe did it ineffectu- 
ally. How wretched mult have been the ſituation of 
this young creature, who had not only loit a lover, 
on whom her tender heart perfectly doated, but was 
expoſed to the rage of an injured father, tenderly 
jealous of his honour, which was deeply engaged to 
the Sheriff of London and Middleſex for the fate cuſ- 
tody of the ſaid Bagſhot, and for which two very good 
reſponſible friends had given not only their words but 
their bonds! 


But let us remove our eyes from this melancholy ob- 


jet, and ſurvey our hero, who, after a ſucceſsleſs 


ſearch for Miſs Straddle, with wonderful greatneſs of 
mind, and ſteddineſs of countenance, went early in the 
morning to viſit his friend Heartfree, at a time when 
the common herd of friends would have forſaken and 
avoided him. He entered the room with a chearful 
air, which he preſently changed into ſurpriſe on ſeeing 
his friend in a nightgown, and with his wounded head 
bound about with linen, and looking extremely pale 
from a great effulion of blood. When Wild was in- 
formed by Heartfree what had happened, he firſt ex- 
prefſed great ſorrow, and afterwards ſuffered as violent 
agonies of rage againſt the robbers to burſt from him. 
Heartfree, in compaſiion to the deep impreſſions his 
misfortune ſeemed to make on his friend, endeavoured . 
G 3 to 
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to leſſen it as much as volts, at the ſame time ex- 
aggerating the obligation he owed to Wild, in which 
his wife likewiſe ſeconded him; and they breakfaſted 
with more comfort than was reaſonably to be expected 
after ſuch an accident; Heartfree expreſſing great fa- 
tisfaction that he had put the Count's note in another 


pocket-book, adding then ſuch a loſs would have been 


fatal to kw; for, to confeſs the truth to you, m 


dear friend, ſaid he, I have had ſome loffes late 


© which have greatly perplexed my affairs; and though 
© ] have many debts due to me from people of great 
by faſhion, I aſſure you I know not where to be certain 
* of getting a ſhilling.“ Wild greatly felicitated him 
on the lucky accident of preſerving his note, and then 
proceeded, with much acrimony, to inveigh againſt the 
barbarity of people of faſhion, who kept tradeſmen out 
of their money, 

While they amuſed themſelves with diſcourſes of 
this kind, Wild, meditating within himſelf whether 
he ſhould borrow or ſteal from his friend, or indeed 
whether he could not effect both, the apprentice 
brought a bauk-note of 500 1. in to Heartfree, which, 
He ſaid, a gentlewoman in. the ſhop, who had been 
Jooking at ſome jewels, defired him to exchange, 


Heartfree looking at the number, immediately recol- 


lected it to be one of thoſe he had been robbed of, 
With this diſcovery he acquainted Wild, who, with 
the notable preſence of mind, and unchanged com- 
plection, ſo eſſential to a great character, adviſed him 


to proceed cautiouſly; and offered (as Mr Heartfree 


himſelf was, he ſaid, too much fluſtered to examine 
the woman with ſufficient art) to take her into a room 
in his houſe alone. He would, he ſaid, perſonate the 
maſter of the ſhop, would pretend to ſhew her ſome 
jewels, and would undertake to get ſufficient informa- 
tion out of her to ſecure the rogues, and moſt probab- 
ly all their booty This propoſal was readily and 
thankfully accepted by Heartfree. Wild went imme- 
diately up ſtairs into the room appointed, whither the 
apprentice, according to appointment, conducted the 


lad Y- ; 
The 
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The apprentice was ordered down ſtairs the mos 


1 ment the lady entered the room; and Wild, having 
4 ſhut the door, approached ber with great ferocity in 
d his looks, and began to expatiate on the complicated 
p baſeneſs of the crime the had been guilty of; but 
r though he uttered many good leſſons of morality, as 
n we doubt whether from a particular reafon they may 
| work any very good effect on our reader, we ſhall omit 
5 his ſpeech, and only mention his concluſion, which 
h was by aſking her, what mercy ſhe could now expect 
at ſrom him? Miſs Straddle, for that was the young 
in lady, who had had a good education, and had been 
m more than once preſent at the Old Bailey, very con- 
en fidently denied the whole charge, and ſaid, ſhe had 
he received the note from a friend. Wild then raiſing 
ut his voice, told her, ſhe ſhould be immediately com- 
mitted, and ſhe might depend on being convicted; 
of * but,” added he, changing his tone, as I have a 
er violent affection for thee, my dear Straddle, if you 
ed « will follow my advice, I promiſe you on my honour, 


to forgive you, nor ſhall you ever be called in 2 
ſtion on this account.“ Why, what would you have 
* me to do, Mr Wild?” replied the young lady, with 
a pleaſanter aſpet. * You muſt know then,” ſaid 
Wild, * the money you picked out of my pocket (nay, 
by G—d you did, and if you offer to flinch, you ſhall 
be convicted of it) I won at play of a fellow who, it 
* ſeems, robbed my friend of it; you mult therefore 
give an information on oath againſt one Thomas 
Fierce, and ſay that you received the note from him, 
and leave the reſt to me. I am certain, Molly, you 
* muſt be ſenſible of your obligations to me, who re- 
turn good for evil to you in this manner.“ The lady 
readily conſented; and advanced to embrace Mr 
Wild, who Rept a little back, and cried: * Hold, 
Molly; there are two other notes of 200 l. each to 
* be accounted for, where are they? The lady pro- 
telted with the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations that the knew 
of no more; with which, when Wild was not ſatisfied, 
ſhe cried : « I will ſtand ſearch.” That you ſhall,” 
anſwered Wild, and ſtand ſtrip too;' he then pro- 
ceeded to tumble and ſearch her, but co no * | 
a tl 
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till at laſt ſhe burſt into tears, and declared ſhe would 
tell the truth (as indeed ſhe did;) ſhe then confeſſed 
that ſhe had diſpoſed of the one to Jack Swagger, a 
great favourite of the ladies, being an [Iriſh gentleman 


who had been bred clerk to an attorney, after wards 
whipt out of a regiment of dragoons, and was then a 
Newgate-ſollicitor, and a bawdy-houſe bully; and as 
for the other, ſhe had laid it all out that very morn- 
ing in brocaded filks and Flanders lace. With this 
account Wild, who indeed knew it to be a very pro- 
bable one, was forced to be contented ; and now aban- 
doning all further thoughts of what he ſaw was irre- 
trievably loſt, he gave the lady ſome further inſtrue- 
tions, and then, deſiring her to ſtay a few minutes be- 
hind him, he returned to his friend, and acquainted 
him that he had diſcovered the whole roguery; that 
the woman had confeſſed from whom ſhe had received 
the note, and promiſed to give an information before a 
juſtice of peace: adding, he was concerned he could 
not attend him thither, being obliged to go to the o- 
ther end of the town to receive thirty pounds, which 
he was to pay that evening. Heartfree ſaid that ſhould 
not prevent him of his company, for he could eaſily 
lend him ſuch a trifle. This was accordingly done and 
accepted, and Wild, Heartfree, and the lady went to 
the jultice together. 


The warrant being granted, and the conſtable being 


acquainted by the lady, who received her information 
from Wild of Mr Fierce's haunts, he was eaſily appre- 
hended, and being confronted with Miſs Straddle, who 
ſwore politively to him, though ſhe had never ſeen him 
before; he was committ ewgate, where he im- 
mediately conveyed an tion to Wild of what 
* happened, and in the evening received a viſit from 
im. 

Wild affected great concern for his friend's misfor- 

tune, and as great ſurpriſe at the means by which 


it was brought about. However, he told F — that 


he muſt certainly be miſtaken in that point, of his 
having had no acquaintance with Miſs Straddle ; but 


added that he would find her out, and endeavour to 


take off her evidence; which, he obſerved, did pot 
come 


— 
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come home enough to endanger him; beſides, be 
would ſecure him witnefles of an alib}, and five or 
fix to his character; ſo that he need be under no ap- 
prehenſion, for his confinement till the ſeſſions would 
be his only puniſhment. | 
Fierce, who was greatly comforted by theſe aſ- 
ſurances of his friend, returned him many thanks, and 
both ſhaking each other very earneitly by the hand, 
with a very hearty embrace they ſeparated, | 
The hero confidered with himſelf that the fingle 
evidence of Miſs Straddle would not be ſufficient to 
convict Fierce, whom he reſolved to hang, as he was 
the perſon who had principally refuſed to deliver him 
the itipulated ſhare of the booty; he therefore went in 
queſt of Mr James Sly, the gentleman who had aſſiſted 
in the exploit; and found, and "acquainted him with 
the apprehending of Fierce. Wild then intimating his 
fear, leſt Fierce thonld impeach Sly, adviſed him to be 
beforehand, to ſurrender himſelf to a juſtice of peace, 
and offer himſelf as an evidence. Sly approved Mr 
Wild's opinion, went directly to a magiſtrate, and was 
by him committed to the Gatchouſe, with a promiſe of 
being admitted evidence 2gainit his companion. 
Fierce was, in a few days, brought to his trial at 
the Old Baily, where, to his great confuſion, his old 
friend Sly appeared againſt him, as did Miſs Straddle. 
His only hopes were now in the aftitances which our 
hero had promiſed him. Theſe unhappily failed him; 
ſo that che evidence being plain againſt him, and he 
making no defence, the jury convicted him, the court 
condemned him, and Mr Ketch executed him, 
With ſuch infinite addreſs did this truly great man 
know how to play with the paſſions of men, to ſet them 
at variance with each other, and to work his own pur- 
poles out of thoſe jealouſies and apprehenſions, which 
he was wonderfully ready at creating by means of 
thoſe great arts, which the vulgar call treachery, dif- 
ſeinbling, promiſing, lying, fallehood, &c, but which 
are by great men ſummed up in the collective name 
of policy, or politics, or rather politricks; an art of 
which, as it is the higheſt excellence of human nature, 
perhaps our great man was the moſt eminent malter. - 
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* [LD had now got together a very conſide- 


rable gang, compoſed of undone gameſters, 


Tuined bailiffs, broken tradeſmen, idle apprentices, 


attorneys clerks, and looſe and dilorderly youth, who 


being born to no fortune, nor bred to any trade or 


profeſſion, were willing to live luxuriouſly without 
labour. As theſe perſons wore different Principles, 


| 
| 


— TY 


i. e. Hats, frequent difſentions grew among them, 


There were particularly two parties, v/z. thoſe wha 


. wore hats fiercely cocked, and thoſe who preterr'd the 


Nab or treacher bat, with the brim flapping over their 
eyes. The former were called Cavaliers and Tory 
Rory Ranter Boys, &. The latter went by the ſeveral 
names of 2 Round heads. Shake-Bags, Old- Valli, 
and ſeveral others. Between theſe, continnal jars aroſe; 
inſomuch, that they grew in time to think there was 
ſomething eſſential in "their differences, and that their 


Intereſts were incompatible with each other, whereas, 


in truth, the difference lay only in the faſhion of their 
hats. Wild therefore, having aſſembled them all at 


an ale-houſe on the night after Fierce's execution, and 


perceiviag evident marks of their miſunderſtanding, 
from their behaviour to each other, addrefſed them 


in the following gentle, but forcible manner “: Gen- 
© tlemen, 


There is ſomething very myſterious in this ſpeech, which 
33 y that chapter written by Ariſtotle on this ſubject, which 
is mentioned by a French author, might have given fome light 

into; but that is unhappily among the loſt works of that philoſo- 
pher. It is remarkable, that Gaierus, which is Latin for a Hat, 
Hgaifies likewiſe a dog-filh, as the Greck word Kuvty doth the 
&kin of that auimal; of which I ſuppoſe the hats or helmets of 
the aucients were compoſed, as ours at preſcat are of the heaver 
or rabbit Sophocles, in the latter end of his Ajax, alludes to 
a method of cheating in hats, and the ſcholiaſt on the place tells 
us of one Crephontes, who was a maſter ofthe art. It is obſervable 
likewiſe, that Achilles, in the firſt lliad of Homer, tells Aga- 
memnon, in anger, that he had dog's eyes. Now, as the eyes of 


a cog are handiomer than thoſe of almoſt any other animal; ; this 
eo 
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© tlemen, I am aſhamed to ſee men embarked in ſo 
great and glorious an undertaking, as that of rob 
bing the public, ſo fooliſhly and weakly diſſenting h 
among themſelves. Do you think the firſt inven- 
tors of hats, or at leaſt of the diſtinctions between 
them, really conceived that one form of hats ſhould 
inſpire a man with divinity, another with law, ano- 
ther with learning, or another with bravery? No, 
they meant no more by theſe outward figns, than 
to impoſe on the vulgar, and inſtead of putring 
great men to the trouble of acquiring or maintain- 
ing the ſabſtance, to make it ſufficient that they 
condeicended to wear the type or ſhadow of it. 
You do wiſely, therefore, when in a crowd, to 
amuſe the mob by quarrels on fuch accounts, that 
while they are liſtening to your jargon, you may, 
with the greater caſe and ſafety, pick their pockets: 


. but ſurely to be in earneſt, and privately to keep 
Y up ſuch a ridiculous contention among yourſelves, 
1s muſt argue the higheſt ſolly and abſurdity. When 
ir you know you are all Prigt, what difference can a 
5, broad or narrow brim create? Is a Prig leſs a Prig 
ir in one hat than in another? If the public ſhould be 
at weak enough to intereſt themſelves in your quarrels, 
id and to prefer one pack to the other, while both 
g. are aiming at their purſes; it is your buſineſs to 
m laugh at, not to imitate their folly, What can be 
Ne more ridiculous than for gentlemen to quarrel about 
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en, hats, when there is not one among you, whoſe hat 
is worth a farthing. What is the uſe of a bat, 

ich * farther than to keep the head warm, or to hide a 

# þ bald crown from the public? It is the mark of a 

Fo WR g<ntleman to move his hat on every occaſion; and 

at, in courts and noble afſemblies, no man ever wears : 


of could be no term of reproach. He muſt therefore mean that he 7 
had a hat on, which, perhaps, ſrom the creature it was made of, 

or frm ſome other reaſon, might have been a mark of infamy. 

This ſuperſtitious opinion may account for that cuſtom, Which 

bath deſcended through all nations, of ſhewing reſpec by pulling 

off this covering; and that no man is eſteemed fit to cunverie 

with his ſuperiors with it on. I ſhall conclude this learned note, 

with remarking, that the term Old Hat, is at preſent uſed by 

the vulgar, in ao very honourable ſenſe. 


5 one, 
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0 8 Let me hear no more therefore of this-childiſh 
£ diſagreement, but all toſs up your hats together 
* with one accord, and conſider that hat as the beſt; 
- © which will cantyin the largeſt booty.“ He thus 
ended his ſpeech, which was tollowed by a murmur. 
ing applauſe, and immediately all preſent toſſed their 
[Hats together as he had commanded them. 
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Shewing the conſequence which attended Heartfree' s ad: 

venture with Mild all natural, and common enough 

to little wretches whovdeal with Great nen; together 

. with ſome precedents of letters, being the different 
methods of anſwering a dun. ; 


ET. us now return to Heartfree, to whom the 

Count's note, which he had paid away, was 
- Feturned, with an account that the drawer was not to 
be found ; and that, on enquiry after him, they had 
heard he was run away, and conſequently the money 
was now demanded of the indorſer. 'The apprehen- 
ſion of ſuch a loſs would have affected any man of 
buſineſs, but much more one whale unavoidabie ruin 
it muſt prove. He expreſſed ſo much concern and 
confuſion on this occaſion, that the proprietor of the 
note was frightened, and reſolved to loſe no time in Pa 
ſecuring what he could. So that, in the afternoon of 
the ſame day, Mr Snap was commiſſioned to pay id 
Heartfree a viſit, which he did with his uſual formali- 
ty, and conveyed him to his own houſe, ' ng 

Mrs Heartfree was no ſooner informed of what 


had happened to her huſband, than ſhe raved like one of! 
diſtracted: but after ſhe had vented the firit agonies Jed 


of her paſſon i in tears and lamentations, ſhe applied 
herſelf 1 to all poſſible means to procure her huſband's 
liberty, She baſtened to beg her neighbours to ſecure 
bail for him. But as. the news had arrived at their 
.bouſes before her, ſhe found none of them at home, 
except an honeſt Quaker, whoſe ſervants durſt not 
tell a lie. -However, ſhe ſucceeded no hetter with 
him, for unluckily he had made an affirmation the 


day before, that he would never be bail for any man. 
2 After 


* 
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t After many fruitleſs efforts of this kind, ſhe repaired 
ec MW to her huſband to comfort him, at leaſt with her pre- 
t, ſence. She found him ſealing the laſt of ſeveral ſet- 

13 ters, which he was diſpatching to his friends and cre- 


ditors. The noment he ſaw her, a ſadden joy ſpark- 


ir led in his eyes, which, however, had a very ſhort 
duration; for deſpair ſoon cloſed them again; nor 
| could he help burſting into ſome paſſionate expreſſions 
of concern for her and his little family; which the, 
; on her part, did her utmoſt to leſſen, by endeavouring 
2 


to mitigate the loſs, and to raiſe in him hopes from 
gh the Count, who might, the ſaid, be poſſibly only gone 
bet into the country. She comforted him likewiſe with 
the expectation of favour fram his acquaintance, e- 
ſpecially from thoſe whom he had in a particular man» 
the WM ner obliged and ſerved, Laſtly, ſhe conjured him by 
was all tbe value and eſteem he profeſſed for her, not to 
t to endanger his health, on which alone depended her 
had Þ«ppineſs, by too great an indulgence of grief; af+ 
ney ſuring him that no ſtate of life could appear unhappy - 
den- to her with him, unleſs his own ſofrow or diſcontent 
mr made it ſo. e 9 
TOP In this manner did this weak, poor-ſpirited woman 
and attempt to relieve her huſband's pains, which it would 
the have rather | become her to aggravaze, by not only 

n painting out his miſery in the livelieſt colours imagin- 


26 " able, but by upbraiding him with that folly and con- 
pay fidence which had occaſioned it, and by lamenting 
mals her own hard fate, in being obliged to ſhare his ſuffer- 
ngs. | n e | 

hat Tleartfree returned this goodneſs (as it is called 
e one of his wife, with the warmeſt gratitude, and they paſ- 


genie ſed an hour in a ſcene of tenderneſs, doo low and con- 
ol el temptible to be recounted to our great readers. We 
ade ſhall therefore omit all ſuch relations, as they tend 
ſecurt only to make human nature low and ridieulous. 

their. Thoſe meſſengers who had obtained any anſwers to 
n his letters now returned. We ſhall here copy a few 
& nol of them, as they may ſerve for precedents to others who 

with have an occaſion, which happens commonly enough in 
thei] enteel hfe, to anſwer the impertinence of a dun. 

man. 
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Y Lord commands! me to tel! you, he is very doch | 
Turpriſed at your, aſſurance in aſking for money, þ 
| which you know hath been ſo little while due ; how- 
ee.erer, as hie intends to deal no longer at your ſhop, 
| | red me to pay you as ſoon as 1 ſhall — 1 
caſh in — which, conſidering many diſburſements I 
for bills long due, &c. can't pollbly promiſe any time, 


e — 


| &, at preſent. * _ 8 ] 
1 4 4.1. ,- Your humble ſervant, 
1 dilly | bf 4 Roots MoxEcrarr. 1 
7 {7 LETTER „ 8 
U Doki I | _ 


TH E money, as you truly os, hath. been * pre 
years due, but upon my ſoul I am at preſent ere 

en of paying a farthing; but as 1 doubt not 

| | very ſhortly, not only to content that ſmall bill, but p 

*  . likewiſe to lay out very conſiderable further ſums at 

| your houſe, hope you will meet with no inconvenience 


| PTE 222 lhort 7 in, dear Sir, 

Lour maſt ſincere 2x 
q eit humble ea, a) 0 = 
l , > Bop. 3 50 | | I. us. CovartLy, 1 
bit int LETTER II. PITTED . 
e Yo. * 
a i tt, 1 ' aſa, 


. 1 BEG you would not acquaint my huſband of the 
| | crifling debt between us; for, as I know you to be 
| a very good natured man, I will truſt you with a 
ſecret. _ He gave me the money long ſince to diſcharge 
[ | it, w hick I had the ill luck to loſe at play. You may 
| be afſured 1 will ſatisfy you the firſt rern and 
| ar i 
| 


am, Sir, en nei e 
dad 18970 bs Your very homble: Girrand, 1 h 
01. 9508610) aH 16 43187100 © CATH: RUBBERS. 
"Pleaſe! to: preſent « a wy" FP. to Mrs Heart 
free. gs 
er 
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Ma Thomas HEARTFREE, Sth, 1% & 
(URS received ; byt as to ſum e 


doth not ſuit at ene 85 rde it 
Jour humble ſervant. Wrap 


* 125 2 
| „ lovxce. od 
| $f ore ic 
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Sin, | | 
] AM fincerely ſorry it is not at Sete polfible ſor | 
me to comply with your rtquelt, eſpecially after 2 


ſo many obligations received on my fide, of which ( 
ſhall always entertain the molt. —— memory. LI 
am very greatly concerned at your miete and 
vould have waited upon you in perſon, but am not 5 
ree preſent very well, and, beſides, am obliged to g's 

ent wening to Vaus-ball. TI am, Sir, . 
not N 15 'Your molt obliged humble ſervant, : 
but + Cn. ar. 7 
at Pp. 8. 1 bs 15 good Mrs eee and ihe dear angle 


Ace ones are Wel 9 2 f Tonk 2161 ve - 


There were more N to en ue Rn, pur» 
poſe; but we, propoſed, giving our reader a talte only, 
of all thele, the laſt was infinitely the moſt grating 
to poor Hleartfree, as it came from one to whom, when 
in diſtreſs, he had himſelf lent à conſiderable ſom: and 


of whoſe preſent POEM circumltances he was well 
aſured, age 2 : 


* 


rs. 


f the 
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(| | ET us remove therefore, as faſt as we 8269 hs 
deteſtable picture of ingratitude, and preſent the 
ut och more agreeable portrait of that aſſurance to 
ich the French very properly annex the epithet it 
leart Wood. Heartfree had fearce done reading his let-, 
8 ts, when our hero appeared before his eyes; not 
EN H 2 | "with 
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- parren; after having oppoſed kim, at an election, or 


Eenaſineſs as he exprefies in his looks on thoſe oecaſions, 


Count; and, without ſuffering 


_ 6 Jr convenient to retire, or abſcond for a while, and 


with that aſpect with which a pitiful parſon meets his 


which a doctor wears, when ſneaking away from a 
door, where he. is informed of his patient's death; 

Not with that down: caſt countenance which betra jy 
the man, Who, after a ſtrong conflict between virtue 
and vice, hath Turrendered his mind to the latter, and 
13 diſcovered i in his firſt treachery ; but with that noble, 
bold, great confidente with which a prime miniſter 
affiires his dependent, that the place he promiſed him 
was diſpoſed of before. And ſuch concern and un- 


did Wild teſtify on the firſt meeting of his friend. And 
as the ſaid | prime miniſter chides you for negle& of WW at 
our intereſt, in not having aſked in time, ſo did oor WM vi 
ero attack Heartfree for bis givig credit: to the ¶ fti 
im to make any an- Wh ed 

ſwer! proceeded. in- a torrent of words to overwhelm BW pa 
him with abuſe; which, however friendly: his inten- th: 
tion might be, was ſcarce to be outdone by an enemy. ¶ ve! 
By theſe means Heartfree, who might perhaps other: to 
wiſe have vented fome/ little epneern for that recom MI + « 
mendation which Wild had given him te the Count, WF fai 
Was totally prevented from any ſuch endeavour, and 
Hike an invading prince, when attacked in bis oπ]m = 
dominions, forced to recal his whole ſtrength to de. W. 
dend himſelf at home. This indeed he did ſo well if © a 


| by inſiſting on the figure and outward appearance o © n 
the: Count and his equipage, that Wild at length grev d 


— lttle more gentle, and wirh a ſigh ſaid, I conſeſ i and 
I have the leaſt reaſon of all mankind ta cenſure pol 


another for an imprudence of this nature, as I am mj - wot 


elf the moſt eaſy to be impoſed! upon, and indeed whe 
E have been ſo 44 this Count, who, if he be inſo van 
e vent, Hath cheated me of five hundred pound 4 
-© But; for my on part, ſaid he, I will not yet de. cels 
Eſpair, nor would 1 have you; Many men have — 


after wards have paid their debrs, or at leaſt band 
fomely need them. This I am certain bf 
=< ſhould a compoſition take place, which is the worll 


Ot „ think” chat can be A 1 ſhall be © | 
a * only 
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e only loſer; for I ſhall think myſelf obliged: in ho- 
6% nour: to repair your Toſs, even though you. mult} | 
* confeſs it -was-;principally owing to your. own tally. 
« Z—ds ! had | imagined it neceſſary, I would have 
cautioned you; bu 1 thonght the part of the towns 
© where he lived, ſuffſieient caution not to truſt him 
And ſuch a ſum !-—— The 4 muſt Ae been in 
© you certainly!!! 

This was a. degree of ipmdenes beyond page Mrs rs. 
Heartfree's imagination.  { hongh the had before vent- 
ed the moſt violent execrations on Wild, ſhe was now 
thoroughly ſatisfied of his-ipnocence, and begged him 

not to inſiſt any longer on what he perceived ſo deeply 
affected her huſband. She faid, trade could not be car- 
ried on without credit, and ſurely he was ſufficiently ju- 
ſtitied in giving 4t to ſuch a — as the Count appears 
ed to be. Belides, ſhe ſaid, reflections on what was 
paſt and irretrievable would be of little ſervice; 
that their preſent buſineſs was to conſider how to prer 


vent the evil conſequences which threatened, and firſt 


to endeavour to procure her huſband his lenz Why 
+ doth he not procure bail?“ faid. Wild. Alas! Sir,“ 

faid ſne. we have. applied to many of our acquaint» 
& ance in vain; we have met with excuies even where 
* we could leaſt expe & chem.“ Not bail l' anſwered 
Wild, in a — he ſhall have bail, if. there is. 
any in the world. it is now very late, but truſt: 
me to procure him bail to-morrow morning. 

Mrs Heartfree received theſe profeſſions with: tears, 
and told Wild he was a friend LD She then pro- 
poſed to ſtay that evening with her huſband ; but — af 
would not permit her, on aecount of his litcle 1 
whom he would not agree to-truſt. to the. care of ler- 
vants in this tine of conſuſion. 

A hackney coach was then ſent for, hut without . 
bels; for thee, like, hackney friends, always offer them · 
ſelves in the ſunſhine, but are never to be found when 
you want them. And as for a chair, Mr Snap lived i im 
a part of the town which chairmen very little frequent. 
The good woman was therefore obliged to walk home, 
. the gallant Wild offered to attend ber us a 
bro. ector. 4his favour was thankiully accepted, and- 
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the huſband and wife n taken a tender leave of 
each other, the former was locked in, and the latter 
locked out by the hands of Mr Snap himſelf. 

As this vita of Mr Wild's to Heartfree may feem 
one of thoſe paſſages in hiſtory, which writers, Draw- 


_ .canfir- like, introduce, only becauſe they dare; indeed 
as it may ſeem ſomewhat coutradictory to the great · 
neſs of our hero, and may tend to blemiſh his cha- 

racter with an imputation of that kind of friendſhip, 


which ſavours too much of weakneſs and imprudence; 
it may be neceſſary to account for this viſit, eſpecially 


to our more ſagacious readers, whoſe ſatisfaction we 


ſhall always conſult in the moſt eſpecial manner, They 
are to know then, that at the firſt interview with Mrs 
Heartfree, Mr Wild had conceived that paſſion. or 
affection, or friendſhip, or deſire, for that handſome 


creature, which the gentlemen of this our age agree 
to call Lovt; and which is indeed no other than that 


kind of om which, after the exerciſe of the do- 


minical day is over, a laſty divine is apt to conceive 


for the well-dreſt firloin or handſome buttock, which 
the well-edified ſquire in gratitude ſets before him, 
and which, ſo violent is his love, he devours in imagi- 
nation the moment he ſees it. Not leſs ardent was the 


hungry paſſion of our hero, who from the moment 


he had caſt his eyes on that charming diſh, had caſt 
about in his mind by what method he might come at it. 
This, as he perceived, might moſt eaſily be effected 
after the ruin of Heartfree, which, for other conſider- 
ations, he had intended. So he poſtp oned all endea- 
vours for this purpoſe, till he had firſt effected what, 
by order of time, was regularly to precede this latter 


deben: with ſuch regularity did this our hero conduR 
all his ſchemes, and ſo truly ſuperior was he to all the 


efforts of paſſion, which ſo often diſconcert and dif 


| appoint he nobel views of others. 
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More GREATNESS in Mild. 14 low ſcene between Mr 

| Heartfree and. her children, and a ſcheme of our hero 
wortby the higheſt admiration, and even'aſtoniſhments- 


the proprietor, he had projected a deſign of conveyihg 
her to one of thoſe eatin 5 houſes in Covent-Garden, 
where female fleſh is delieioufly dreſt, and ſerved up 


en 


We 


179 


— 


XVRHEN firſt Wild conducted his flame (or ra- 
ther his diſh, to continue our metaphor) from 
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Me muſt now return to Mrs Heartfree, who paſſed 

2 ſleepleſs night in as great agonies and horror fort he 
| Ahlener of ber huſband, as a fine well bred woman 

would feel at the return of her's from a long voyage 
or journey. In the morning the children being brought 
to her the eldeſt aſced, where dear papa was? At 
which, the could not refrain. from burking into tears. 
The child perceiving. it, ſaid, Don't cry, Mamma, I 
am ſure Papa would not ſtay abroad if he could help. 


. theſe words ſhe conght the child. in her arms, 


and throwing herſelf into the chair; in an agony of. 
paſſion cried out, No, my child, nor ſhall. all the. 
*. malice of hell keep us long aſunder.' - 

Theſe are circumſtances which we ſhould not, for 
the amuſement of fix or ſeven readers only, have in - 
ſerted,. had they not ſerved to thew, that there are 
weakneſſes in vulgar life, to which great minds are 
ſo entirely ſtrangers, that they have not even an idea 
of them; and, ſecondly, by expoling the folly of this 
low creature, to ſet off and elevate. that greatneſs, of 


which we endeavour. to draw a true. portrait in this 


hiſtoryj. 
Wild entering the room, found the mother with 
one child in her arms, and the other at her knee. 
After paying her his compliments, he deſired her to 
diſmiſs the children and ſervant, for that he had ſome · 
thing of the greateſt moment to impart to her. 
She immediately complied with his requeſt, and, 


the door being ſhut, aſked him with great eagerneſs. 


if he had ſucceeded in his intentions of procuring the 
bail. He anſwered, he had not endeavoured at it yet; 
for a ſcheme had entered into his head, by which ſhe 


might certainly preſerve her huſband, herſelf, and 


her family. In order to which he adviſed her inſtant- 


ly to remove with the molt valuable jewels the had to 


Holland, before any ſtatute of bankruptcy iſſued to 
prevent her; that he would himſelf attend her thither, 
and place her in ſafety, and then return to deliver 
her huſband, who would be thus eafily able to fatisfy 
bis creditors. He added, that he was that inſtant come 
from Mr Snap's, where he had communicated the 
ſcheme to as who bad greatly approved of it, 


and 
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and deſired her to put it in execution without delay, 
concluding that a moment was not to be loſt. 

The mention of her huſband's approbation left no. 
doubt in this poor woman's jbreaſt ;. the. only deſired a 
moment's time to pay him a viſit, in order to take ber. 
leave. But Wild peremptorily refuſed; he ſaid, by, 
every moment's delay ſbe riſqued the ruin of her fa- 

mily; that ſhe would be abſent only a few days from 
bim. for that the moment he had lodged her ſafe in 
Holland, he would return, procure her huſband his 
liberty, and bring him to her. I have been the unfor- 
« tunate, the innocent eauſe of all my dear Tom's calami- 
© ty, Madam, ſaid he; and I will periſh with him, or 
© ſee him out of it.“ Mrs Heartfree — — — with ac- 
knowledgements of his goodneſs ; but {till begged for 
the ſhorteſt interview with her huſband. Wild des 
clared, that a minute's delay might be fatal; and add- 
ed, tho' with the voice of 7 — rather than of ans 
ger, that if the had not reſolution. enough to execute 
the commands he brought her from her huſband, his 
ruin would lie at her door; and, for his own part, * 


muſt give up any farther meddling i in her affairs. 


She then propoſed to take her children with . 
bot Wild would not permit it ſaying, they would 
only retard their flight, and that it would be properep 
for her huſband. to bring tbem. He at length abſo- 
lutely prevailed on this poor woman, who immediately 
packed up the moſt valuable effects ſhe could find, and, 
after taking a tender leave of her infants, earneſtly 
commeded them to the care of à very faithful fers 
vant. Then they called a hackney —— which con- 
veyed them to an inn, where they. were furniſhed with 
2 chariot and ſix, in — they ſet ene 2255 
Harwich. | 

„ Wild node with a0 lg heart; eu as he 
now thought himſelf, of the poſſeſſion of that lovely 
woman, together with a rich cargo. In ſhort, he ens 

jed in his mind all the happineſs which unbridled 
uft and rapacious avarice could promiſe him. As to 
the poor creature, who was to Aatiefy theſe paſſions, 
her whole ſoul was employed in reflecting on the con- 


dition ag her huſband and chüdzen- A ſingle word 


ſcarce 


a 
— 
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ſcarce 1 her lips, tho' many a tear guſhed frong 


4 1 
her brilliant eyes, which, if I may uſe a. coarſe ex- } 
preſſion, ſerved only as delicious ſauce to heighten the WM f 
appetite. of Wild. | e 15 

415 CORP. * ? 

| Sea adventures very new and ſurprifing. , 

| HEN they arrived at Harwich, they found a d 
5 veſſel, which had put in there, juſt ready to 0 

depart for Rotterdam. So they went immediately on pe 


board, and failed with a fair wind; but they had 
hardly proceeded out of ſight of land, when a luden g 


and violent ftorm aroſe, and drove them to the South- h 
| Weſt; inſomuch that the captain apprehended it im- * 
= poſſible to avoid the Goodwin fands, and he and all re 
| his crew gave themſelves up for loſt, Mrs. Heartfree, th 
who had no other apprehenſions from death, but thoſe in 


of leaving her dear huſband and children, fell on 
her knees to beſecch the Almighty's favour, when m 
Wild, with a contempt of danger truly great, took a on 
refolution as worthy to be admired perhaps as any re- ca 
eorded of the bravelt hero, ancient or modern; a re- ve 
ſolution, which plainly proved him to have theſe two WM 4 
| qualifications ſo neceffary to a hero, to be ſuperior. WM hi: 
1 | to all the energies of fear and pity. He ſaw the tyrant ble 
| Death ready to reſcue from him his intended prey, WM up 
| which be had yet devoured only in imagination. He ha 
| - therefore ſwore he would prevent him, and immedi- WM Gi; 
ately attacked the poor wretch, who was in the utmoſt W fri 
l agonies of | deſpair, firit with ſolicitation, and after- WM wit 
= 
| 
| 


wards with force. vef 

Mrs. Heartfree, the moment ſhe underſtood hi am 

meaning, which, in her preſent temper of mind, and anc 

in tlie opinion be held of him, ſhe did- not er, ſen: 

* ately, rejected him with all the repulſes which indig - Wot 

nation and horror cobld animate : but when be at- ſbe 

tempted violence, ſhe filled the cabin with her ſhrieks, ing 

+ which were ſo vehement, that they reached the ears of W no: 

the captain, the ſtorm at this time luckily abat- Wang 

ing. This man, who was a brute, rather from; his che 

| education, and the element he inhabited, than from 
$ 32 4 | nature, 
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nature; ran haſtily down to her afliſtance, and finding 

her ſtruggling on the ground with our hero, he pre- 

ſently reſcued her from her intended ravither ; who | * 

was — obliged to quit the woman, in order to en- 7 

gage with her luſty champion, who ſpared neither pains 5 

nor blows in the aſſiſtance of his fair paſſenger. | 
When this ſhort battle was over; in which our hero, - 

had he not been overpowered with numbers, who came 

down on their captain's fide, would have been vidtori- 

ons ; the captain rapped out a hearty oath, and aſks. 

ed Wild, * If he had no more Chriſtianity in him than 

to raviſh a woman in a ſtorm ?* To which the other 

greatly and ſullenly anſwered: It was very well; but 

dn him if he had not ſatis faction the moment they 

© came on ſhore.” The captain with great ſcorn 


replied, *'Kiſs,'——&c. and then forcing Wild out of 
'y the cabbin, he, at Mrs Hearefree's requeſt, Jocked hee 
(e into. it, and returned to the care of his ſhip. ; 
n The ſtorm was now entirely ceaſed, and nothing re- 


n mained but the uſual ruffling of the ſea after it, when 

A one of the ſailors ſpied a ſail at a diſtance, which the 

| captain wiſely apprehended might be a privateer (for 

we were then engaged in a war with France) and imme» 

diately ordered all the ſail poſſible to be crowded; but 

his caution was in vain ; for the little wind which then | 
blew, was directly adverſe ; ſo that the ſhip bore down =_ 
upon them, and ſoon appeared to be what the captain | \ 
had feared, a French Privateer. He was in no con- 

dition of reſiſtance. and immediately ſtruck on her 

fring the firſt gun. The captain of the Frenchman, ns 
vith ſeveral 1 his hands, came on board the Englith, | 
veflel ; which they rifled of every thing valuable, and, 
amongſt the reſt, of poor Mrs Heartfree s whole cargo; 
and then taking Wy crew, together with the two paſ- 
ſengers, aboard bis own {hip, he determined, as . 
other would be only a burden to him, to ank her, = 
ſhe being very old and leaky, and not worth go- Tl 
ing back ith? to Dunkirk. He preſerved, 8 

nothing but the boar, as bis own was none of the beit, 


and then pouring a broadlide i into her, he ſent her- co 
the bottom, 9 7 9 88 


The 
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The French captain, who was a very young fel. 


low, and a man of gallantry, was preſently enamoured 


to- no ſmall degree with his beautiful captive; and ima- 
ining Wüd, from ſome words he dropt, to be her 
hand, notwithſtanding the ill affedtion toward him 


which appeared in her looks, he aſked ber, if the un- 


derſtood French? the aniwered in the affirmative, for 


2 indeed ſhe did perfectly well. He then aſked her how 


Jong ſhe and that gentleman (pointing to Wild) had 
been married? ſhe anſwered with a deep ſigh, and 
many tears, that ſhe was married indeed, but not to 
that villain, who was the ſole cauſe of all her misfor. 
tunes. That appellation raiſed a curioſity in the cap- 
tain, and he importuned her in ſo prefling, but gentle 
a manner, to acquaint him with the injuries ſhe com- 
plained of, that ſhe was at laſt prevailed on to recount 
to him the whole hiſtory of her afflictions. This ſo 
moved the captain, who had too little notions of great - 
neſs, and ſo incenſed him againſt our hero, that he re- 
ſolved to puniſh him ;\ and, without regard to the laws 


of war, he immediately ordered out his ſhattered boat, 
and, making Wild a preſent of half a dozen biſcuits 


to prolong his miſery, he put him therein, and then 


- committing him to the mercy of the fea, proceeded on 
his cruize. | 


— 


-C H AP. X. 


The great and wonderfa behaviour of vur Hero in tht 


boat. 

T is probable, that a defire of ingratiating himſelf 
with his charming captive, or rather conqueror, 
Had no little ſhare in promoting this extraordinary ad 
of illegal juſtice ; for the Frenchman had conceived 
the {ame ſort of paſſion, or hunger, which Wild him 
ſelf had felt, and, was almoſt as much reſolved, by 
ſome means or other, to ſatisfy it. We will leave him, 


however, at preſent, in the purſuit of his wiſhes, and 


attend our hero in his boat; ſince it is in circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs that true greatneſs appears moſt won. 
derful. For. that a prince in the midſt of his courtiers, 
all ready to compliment him with his favourite cha- 

. * | ” ract et 
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racter, q title, and indeed, with every thing elſe; 
or that a conqueror, at the head of an hundred thou- 
ſand men, all prepared to execute his will, how am- 
bitious, wanton, or cruel foever, ſhould, in the gid- 
| dinels of their pride, elevate themſelves many degrees 
| above thoſe their tools, ſeems not difficult to be ima- | 
| gined, or indeed accounted for. But that a man in || 
chains, in priſon, nay, in the vileſt dungeon, ſhould 
with perſevering pride, and odbltinate dignity, diſcover 
that vaſt ſuperiority in his own nature over the reſt of 
mankind, who to a vulgar eye ſeem much happier than 
himſelf; nay, that he [ould diſcover heaven and pro- 
vidence (whoſe peculiar care, it ſeems, he is) at that 
very time at work for him; this is among the arcane 
of greatneſs, to be periealy underitood only by an 
adept in that ſcience. |, 

What could be imagined more miſerable than the 
ſituation of our hero at this ſeaſon, floating in a little 
boat on the open ſeas, without oar, without fail, and 
at the mercy ot the firit wave to overwhelm him ? nay, 
this was indeed the tair fide of his fortune, . as it was a 
much more eligible fate than that alternative, which 
threatened him with almolt unavoidable certainty, vz. 
ſtarving with hunger, the ſure conſequence of a con- 
tinuance of the calm. i 

Our hero finding himſelf in this condition, began 
to ejaculate a round of blaſphemies, which the reader, 
| without being over pious, might be offended at ſeein 
the ¶ repeated. He then ãccuſed the whole female ſex, and 

the paſhon of love (as he called it) particularly that 
felt which he bore to Mrs Heartfree, as the unhappy oc- 
ror N cation of his preſent ſufferings. At length, finding 
act ¶ himſelf deſcending too much into the language of mean- 
ved nels and complaint, he ſtopp'd ſhort, and ſoon after 
him: broke forth as follows: * D—n it, a man can die 
„by but once, what ſignifies it! every man mutt die, 
him, MW when it is over it is over. I never was afraid of 

and i any thing yet, nor I won't begin now; no, d- n 

um- me, won't I. What ſignifies fear? I ſhall die whe- 

von- ther I am afraid or no: Who's afraid then, d—n' 

iers me?” At which words he looked extremely fierce, 

but recollecting that no-one was preſent to ſee him, 


"Y | he 


; 
\ 
1 


* 


© never thought a ſyllable of the ror! I have oſten 
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he relaxed a little the terror of his countenance, and 


pauſing a while, repeated the word, d—n ! « Sup. 
* poſe | ſhonld be d—ned at laſt, cries he, when l 


laughed and . a jeſt about it, and yet it may be 
ſo, for any thing which | know to the contrary. If 
there ſhould be another world it will go hard with 
me, that is certain. I ſhall never eſcape for what [ 
have done to Heartfree. The devil mult have me for 
that undoubtedly. The devil! Plhaw ! I am not 
ſuch a fool to be ſrighten'd at him neither. No, no; 
when a man's dead, there's an end of him. I wiſh 
I was certainly ſatisfied of it tho'; for there are 
* ſome men of learning, as J have heard, of a diffe- 
rent opinion. It is but a bad chance, methinks, [ 
£ ſtand. If there be no other world, why I fhall be 
in no worſe condition than a block or a ſtone : but 
« if there ſhould. d n me, I will think no 

longer about it.— Let a pack of cowardly raſcals be 


afraid of death, I dare look him in the face. But 


ſhall I ſtay and be ſtarved ! —No, I will eat up the W 
© biſcuits the French ſon of a whore beſtowed on me, foi 
and then leap into the ſea for drink, ſince the un- % 
conſcionable dog hath not allowed me a fingle felt 
* dram.% Having thus ſaid, he proceeded immedi- Wl te 
ately to put his purpoſe in execution, and as his re- 0! 
ſolution never failed him, he had no ſouner diſpatched MW n 
the ſmall quantity of proviſion, which his enemy had JW 241 
with ſo vaſt liberality preſented him, than he caſt him · I lot 


ſelf headlong into the ſea. * 
| l 
CG - fo g 
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The ſtrange and yet natural eſcape of our Hero. 


UR hero having with wonderful reſolution-thrown limi 

' himſelf into the fea, as we mentioned at the ſuch 
end of the laſt chapter, was miraculouſly within two 
minutes after replaced in his boat; and this without 
the aſſiſtance of a dolphin or ſea-horſe, or any other 
filh or animal, who are always as ready at hand when 
a poet or hiſtorian pleaies to call for them to carry 


hero through a lea, as any chairman at a coffee-hout 
doo 
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door near St James's, to convey a beau over a ſtreet, 


and preſerve his white ſtockings. The truth is, we 
do not chuſe to have any recourſe to miracles, from 
the ſtrict obſervance we pay to that rule of Horace, 


* Nec Deus interſit, nifi dignus vindice nodus.” 
The meaning of which is, Do not bring in a ſuperna- 
tural agent when you can do without him; and in- 
deed, we are much deeper read in natural than ſuper- 
natural cauſes, We will therefore endeavour to ac- 
count for this extraordinary event from the former of 
theſe; and in doing this it will be neceſſary to diſcloſe 
ſome profound ſecrets to our reader, extremely well 
werth his knowing, and which may ſerve ham to ac- 
count for many occurrences of the phznomenous kind 
which have formerly appeared in- this our hemiſphere. 

Be it known then, that the great Alma Mater, Na- 
ture, is of all other females the moſt obſtinate, and te- 


nacious of her purpoſe. So true is that obſervation, 


© Naturam expellas ſurca licet, uſque recurret. 


Which I need not render in Englith, it being to be 
found in a book which molt fine gentlemen are forced 
to read. Whatever Nature, therefore, purpoſes to her- 
ſelf, the never ſuffers any reaſon, deſign, or accident, 
to fruſtrate. Now, though it may ſeem to a ſhallow 
obſerver, that ſome perſons were deſigned by nature for 
no uſe or purpole whatever; yet certain it 1s, that no 
man is born into the world without his particular al- 
lotment; viz. ſome to be kings, ſome ſtateſmen, ſome 
ambaſſadors, ſome biſhops, ſome generals, and ſo on. 
Ot theſe there be two kinds, thoſe to whom nature is 


ſo generous to give ſome endowment, qualifying them 
for the parts ſhe intends them afterwards to a& on this. 


ſtage: and thoſe whom ſhe uſes as inſtances of her un- 
limited power, and for whoſe preferment to ſuch and 
ſuch ſtations Solomon himſelf could have invented no 
other reaſon than that Nature deſigned them ſo. 
Theſe latter ſome great phileſophers have, to ſhew 
them to be the favourites of nature, diſtinguiſhed by 
the honqurable appellation of Naturals, Indeed 
the true reaſon of the general ignorance of mankind 
on this head ſeems to be ”_ That as nature chuſes 

2 : to 
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to execute thefe her purpoſes by certain ſecond cauſes, 
and as many of theſe ſecond cauſes ſeem ſo totally fo- 
reign to her deſign, the wit of man, which, like his eye, 
ſees beſt directly forward, and very little and imper- 
fectly what is oblique, is not able to diſcern the end 
by the means. Thus, how a handſome wife or daugh- 
ter ſhould contribute to execute her original deſigna- 
tion of a general; or how flattery, or half a dozen 


houſes in a borough-town, ſhould denote a judge, or 
a biſhop, he is not capable of comprehending. And, 


indeed, we ourſelves, wiſe as we are, are foreed to rea- 
ſon ab effetu, and if we had been aſked what nature 
had intended ſuch men for, before ſhe herſelf had by 
the event demonſtrated her purpoſe, it is poſſible we 
might ſometimes have been puzzled to declare; for it 
mult be confeſſed, that at firſt ſight, and to a mind un- 
- Inſpired, a man of vaſt natural capacity and much ac- 
quired knowledge may ſeem by nature defigned for 
Power and honoar, rather than one remarkable only 
for the want of theſe, and iudeed all other qualifica- 
tions; whereas daily experience convinces us of the 
"contrary, and drives us as it were into the opinion J 
have here diſcloſed. 


Now, Nature having originally intended our great 


man for that final exaltation, which, as it is the moſt 
proper and becoming end of all great men, it were 
beartily to be wiſhed they might all arrive at; would 
by no means be diverted from her purpoſe. She there- 
fore no ſooner ſpied him in the water, than ſhe ſoftly 
whiſpered in his ear to attempt the recovery of his 


boat; which call he immediately obeyed, and being 


a good ſwimmer, and it being a perfect calm, with 
great facility accompliſhed it. ' 
Thus we think this paſſage in our hiſtory, at firſt 


ſo greatly ſurpriſing, is very naturally accounted for; 


and our relation reſcued from the Prodigious, which, 
though it often occurs in Biography, is not to be en- 
couraged nor much commended on any occaſion, unleſs 
when abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the hiſtory's * 
at an end. Secondly, we hope our hero is juſtifie 
from that imputation of want of reſolution, which mult 
have been fatal to the greatneſs of his character. 


CHAP. 
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The concluſion of the boat adventure, and the end of the 
| ſecond book. | 


UR hero paſs'd the remainder of the.evening, 
() the night, and the next day, in a condition not 
much to be envied by any paſſion of the human mind, 
unleſs by ambition; which, provided it can only en- 
tertain itſelf with the moſt diſtant muſic of fame's trum 
pet, can diſdain all the pleaſures of the ſenſualiſt, and 
thoſe more ſolemn, though quiet comforts, which a 
good conſcience ſuggeſts to a Chriſtian philoſopher. 

He ſpent his time in contemplation, that is to fay, if 
blaſpheming, curſing, and ſometimes ſinging and whilt- 
ling. At laſt, when cold and hunger had almoſt ſub- 
dued his native fierceneſs, it being a good deal paſt 
midnight, and extremely dark, he thought he beheld 
a light at a diſtance, which the cloudineſs of the ſky 
prevented his miſtaking for a ſtar : This light, how- 
ever, did not ſeem to approach him, at leait- it ap- 
proached by ſuch imperceptible degrees, that it gave 
him very little comfort, and at length totally forſook 
him. He then renewed his contemplations as before, 
in which he continued till the day began to break; 
when, to his inexpreſſible delight, he beheld a fail at 
a very little diſtance, and which luckily ſeemed to be 
making towards him. He was likewiſe ſoon eſpied by 
thoſe in the veſſel, who wanted no fignals to inform 
them of his diſtreſs, and as it was almoſt a calm, and 
their courſe lay within five hundred yards of him, they: 
hoilted out their boat and fetched him aboard. | 
The captain of this ſhip was a Frenchman; ſhe was 
laden with deal from Norway, and had been extremely 
ſhattered in the late ſtorm. This captain was of that 
kind of men, who are actuated by a general humanity, 
and whoſe compaſſion can be raiſed by the diſtreſs of a 
fellow creature, though of a nation whoſe king hath 
quarrelled with the monarch of their own. He there» 
fore commiſerating the circumſtances of Wild, who 
had dreſſed up a Rory proper to impoſe upon ſuch a 
lilly tellow ; told him, that, as himſelf well knew, he 
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muſt be a priſoner on his arrival in France, but that 
he would endeavour to procure his redemption ; for 
which our hero greatly thanked him. But as they 
were making very flow ſail (for they had loſt their 
main-malt in the ſtorm) Wild ſaw a little veſſel at a 
diſtance, they being within a few leagues of the Eng- 
liſh ſhore, which, on enquiry, he was informed was 
probably an Engliſh fiſhing-boat. And, it being then 
perfectly calm, he promiſed, that if they would accom- 
modate him with a pair of ſcullers, he could get within 
reach of the boat, at leaſt near enough to make ſignals 
to her; and he preferred any riſque to the certain fate 
of being a priſoner. As his courage was ſomewhat 
reſtored by the proviſions (eſpecially brandy) with 
which the Frenchman had ſupplied him, he. was fo 
earneſt in his intreaties, that the captain, after many 
perluaſions, at length complied; and he was furniſhed 
with ſcullers, and with ſome bread, pork, and a bottle 
of brandy. Then taking leave of his preſervers, he 
again betook himſelf to his boat, and rowed ſo hear- 
tily, that he ſoon came within ſight of the fiſherman, 
who immediately made towards him, and took him 
aboard. 

No ſooner was Wild got ſafe on board the fiſherman, 
than he begged him to make the utmoſt ſpeed into 
Deal; for that the veſſel, which was (till in fight, was a 
diſtreſſed Frenchman, bound for Havre de Grace, and 
might eaſily be made a prize, if there was any ſhip 
ready to go in purſuit of her, So nobly and greatly 
did our hero neglect all obligations conferred on him 
by the enemies of his country, that he would have con- 
tributed all he could to the taking his benefector, to 
whom he owed both his life and his liberty. 

The fiſherman took his advice, and ſoon arrived at 
Deal, where the reader will, | doubt not, be as much 
concerned as Wild was, that there was not a fingle 

ſhip prepared to go on the expedition. 
Our hero now taw himſelf once more ſafe on Terra 
Firma but unluckily at ſome diſtance from that city 
where men of ingenuity can moſt eaſily ſupply their 
wants without the aſſiſtance of money, or rather can 
moſt caſtly procure money for the ſupply of their 

. | wants, 
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pants. However, as his talents were ſuperior to every 


difficulty, he framed fo dextrous an account of his 
being a merchant, having been taken and plundered by 
the enemy, and of his great effects in London, that he 
was not only heartily regaled by the fiſherman at his 
houſe ; but made ſo handſome a booty by way of bor- 
rowing, a method of taking which we have before 
mentioned to have his approbation, that he was en- 
abled to provide himſelf with a place in the ſtage- 
coach; which (as God permitted it to perform the 


journey) brought him, at the appointed time, to an inn 
in the metropolis. | 


And now, reader, as thou canſt be in no ſuſpenſe for 
the fate of our great man, ſince we have returned him 
ſafe to the principal ſcene of his glory, we will a little 
look back on the fortunes of Mr Heartfree, whom we 
left in no very pleaſant fituation; but of this we ſhall 
treat in the next book. 


THE 
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BOOK III. 


. I. 
The low and pitiful behaviour of Heariſree; and the 
fooliſh conduct of his apprentice. 


free from cloſing his eyes. On the contrary, 
he flept ſeveral hours the firſt night of his con- 


| H S misfortunes did not entirely prevent Heart - 


finement. However, he perhaps paid too ſeverely dear 


both for his repoſe, and for a ſweet dream which ac- 
companied it, and repreſented his little family in one of 
thoſe tender ſcenes, which had frequently paſſed in the 
days of his happineſs and proſperity, when the proviſion 
they were making for. the future fortunes of their chil- 
dren uſed to be one of the moſt agreeable topics of diſ- 
courſe, with which he and his wife entertained them- 
ſelves. The pleaſantneſs of this viſion, therefore, ſer- 
ved only, on his awaking, to ſet forth his preſent mi- 
ſery with additional horror, and to heighten the dread- 
ful ideas which now crowded on his mind. 

He had ſpent a conſiderable time after his firit ri- 
ſing from the bed on which he had, without undrefling, 
thrown himſelf, and now began to wonder at Mrs 

| Heartfree's 
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Heartfree's long abſence: but as the mind is deſirous 
(and perhaps wiſely too) to comfort itſelf with draw» 
ing the molt flattering concluſions from all events; 
ſo he hoped the longer her ſtay was, the more certain 
was his deliverance. At length his impatience pre- 
vailed, and he was juſt going to diſpatch a meſſenger 
to his own houſe, when his apprentice came to pay 
him a viſit, and, on his enquiry, informed him, that 
his wife had departed in company with Mr Wild 
many hours before, and had carried all his moſt valu- 
able effects with her; adding, at the ſame time, that 
ſhe had herſelf poſitively acquainted him ſhe had her 
huſband's expreſs orders for ſo doing, and that lhe 
was gone to Holland. | | 

It is the obſervation of many wiſe men, who have 
ſtudied the anatomy of the human ſoul with more at- 
tention than our young phyficians generally beſtow on 
tar of the body, that great and violent ſurpriſe hath 
a different effect from that which is wrought in a 
good houſewife by perceiving any diſorders in her 


kitchen; who, on ſuch occaſions, commonly ſpreads 


the diſorder, not only over her whole family, but over 
the whole neighbourhood. Now, theſe great calami- 
ties, eſpecially when ſudden, tend to ſtifle and deaden 
all the faculties, inſtead of rouſing them; and ac- 
cordingly Herodotus tells us a tory of Crœſus, king 
of Lydia, who on beholding his ſervants and courtiers 
led captive, wept bitterly; but when he faw his wife 
and childern in that condition, ſtood ſtupid and mo- 
tionleſs; ſo ſtood poor Heartfree on this relation of 
his apprentice, nothing moving but his colour, which 
entirely forſook his countenance, 

The apprentice, who had not in the leaſt doubted 
the veracity of his miſtreſs, perceiving the ſurpriſe 
which too viſibly appeared in his maſter, , became 
ſpeechleſs likewiſe, and both remained filent ſome 
minutes, gazing with aſtoniſhment and horror at each 
other. At laſt Heartfree cry'd out in an agony: © My 
' wife deſerted me in my misfortunes !* Heaven far- 
bid, Sir,“ anſwered the other. And what is become 
of my poor children?“ replied Heartfree. ' They 


' are at home, Sir,“ ſaid the apprentice. Heaven be 
e praiſed? 


ne er 


= praiſed! She hath forſaken them too, cries Heart- 


* 


free: Fetch them hither this inſtant. Go, my dear 
Jack, bring hither my little all that remains now: 
Fly, child, if thou doſt not intend likewiſe to for- 
© ſake me in my afflictions“ The youth anſwered, he 
would die ſooner than entertain ſuch a thought, and 
begging his maſter to be comtorted, inltantly obeyed 
his orders, 


- Heartfree, the moment the young man was departed, 


threw himſelf, on his bed in an agony of deſpair; but, 
recollecting himſelf, after he had vented the firſt ſallies 
of his paſſion, he began to queſtion the infidelity of 
his wiſe, as a matter impoſſible. He ran over in his 
thoughts the uninterrupted tenderneſs which ſhe had 
always ſhewn him, and, for a minute, blamed the 
raſhneſs of his belief againſt her; 'till the many cir- 
cumſtances of her having left him ſo long, and neither 
writ nor ſent to him ſince her departure with all his 
effects, and with Wild, of whom he was not before 
without ſuſpicion; and laſtly and chiefly, her falie pre- 
tence to his commands, entirely turned the ſcale, and 
convinced him of her diſloyalty. 

While he was in theſe agitations of mind, the good 
apprentice, who had uſed the utmoſt expedition, 
brought his children to him. He embraced them with 
the moſt paſſionate fondneſs, and imprinted number- 
leſs kiſſes on their little lips. The little girl flew to 
him with almoſt as much eagerneſs as he himſelf ex- 
preſſed at her ſight, and cry'd out: O Papa, why 


did you not come home to poor mamma all this 


© while; I thought you would not have left your 
© little Nancy ſo long.“ After which he aſked her 
for her mother, and was told ſhe had kiſſed them both 
in the morning, and cried very much for his abſence. 
All which brought a flood of tears into the eyes of 
this weak, filly man, Who had not greatneſs ſufficient 


to conquer theſe low efforts of tenderneſs and huma- 


nity. | 
He then proceeded to enquire of the- maid-ſervant, 
who acqugingzd him, that ſhe knew no more than wat 
her miſtreſs had taken leave of her children in the 


morning with many tears and kiſſes, and had recom- 


mended 


* 
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t · mended them in the moſt earneſt manner to her care; 

Ty ſhe laid ſhe had promiſed faithfully to take care of | 
7 them, and would, while they were entruſted to her, | 
r- fulfil her promiſe. For which profeſſion Heartfree | 
le enpreſſed much gratitude to her; and, after indulging | 
id himielf with ſome little fondneſſes, which we thall | 
ed not relate, he delivered his children into the good wo- | 
; man 's hands and diſmiſſed her. | 
, 1 

* E 


of A flsh of Heartfree's, full of low and baſe ideas 


* without a ſyllable of GREAT RBS. | 
a 
he E. ING now alone, he ſat ſome ſhort time ſi- ; 
ir. lent, and then burſt forth into the following 18 | 
1er liloquy : | 
his What ſhall I do? Shall I abandon myſelf * a | 
ore « diſpirited deſpair, or fly in the face of the Al- | 
re- 6 N Surely both are unworthy of a wiſe man; | 
und WF for what can be more vain than weakly to lament | 


my fortune, if irretrievable, or, if hope remains, 
"od WM * to offend that Being, who can moſt ſtrongly ſup- 


on, * port it? But are my paſſions then voluntary? Am I 
ich © fo abſolutely their maſter, that 1 can, reſolve with 
er · * myſelt, ſo far only will 1 grieve? Certainly no, 
to © Reaſon, however we flatter ourſelves, hath not ſuch 
ex · deſpotic empire in our minds, that it can, with im- 


xhy Wl © perial voice, huſh all our ſorrow in a moment. 
this WI Where then is its uſe? For either it is an empty 
our Wl © found, and we are deceived in thinking we have 
her # ben or it is given us to ſome end, and hath a 
zoth WI * part aſſigned i it by the all- wiſe Creator, Why, what 
nce. W can its office be, other than juſtly to weigh the 
s of MW © worth of ail things, and to direct us to that pertec- 
ient tion of human wiidom, which proportions our e- 
ma* Wl * ſteem of every object to its real merit, and prevents - 
mus from over or undervaluing whatever we hope 
ant, W * tor, we enjoy, or we loſe, It doth not fooliſhly 
chat ay to us Be not glad, or Be not ſorry, which 
che WW © would be as vain and as idle, as to bid the pur ling 
om- river ceaſe to run, or the raging wind to view. tt 
aded | N | 


as 


£ prevents us only from exulting, like children, 
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when we receive a toy, or from lamenting when 
we are deprived of it. Suppoſe then I have loſt 
the enjoyments of this world, and my expectation 
of future pleaſure and profit is for ever difappoint- 
ed; what relief can my reaſon afford ? What, un- 
leſs it can ſhew me I had fixed my affections on a 
toy? that what I deſired was not by a wile man ea- 
gerly to be affected, nor its loſs violently deplored; 
for there are toys adapted to all ages, from the rattle 
to the throne; and perhaps the value of all is 


equal to their ſeveral poſſeſſors; for if the rattle * 


pleaſes the ear of the infant, what can the flattery 
of ſycophants give more to the prince? The latter 
is as far from examining into the reality and ſource 
of his pleaſure as the former; for it both did, 
they mult both equally deſpiſe it. And ſurely if 
we conſider them ſeriouſly, and compare them to- 
gether, we ſhalt be forced to conclude all thoſe 
pomps and pleaſures, of which men are ſo fond; 
and which, through ſo much danger and difhculty 
with ſuch violence and villainy they purſue, to be 
as worthleſs trifles as any expoſed to ſale in a toy- 
ſhop. I have often noted my little girl viewing with 
eager eyes, a jointed baby; I have marked the 
pains and ſolicitations the hath uſed, till ] have 
been prevailed on to indulge her with it. At her 
firſt obtaining it, what joy hath ſparkled in her 
countenance! with what raptures hath ſhe raken 
poſſeſſion; but how little ſatisfaction hath ſhe found 
in it! What pains to work out her amuſement from 
it! Its dreſs muſt be varied, the tinſel ornaments 
which firſt caught her eyes, produce no longer 
pleaſure; ſhe endeavours to make it ſtand and walk 
in vain, and is conſtrained herſelf to ſupply it with 
converſation. In a day's time it is thrown by and 
neglected, and ſome leis coltly toy preferred to it. 
How like the ſituation of this child is that of every 
man ! What difficulties in the purſuit of his de- 
fires ! What inanity in the poſſeſſion of moſt, and 


-* ſatiety in thoſe which ſeem more real and ſubſtan- 
tial! The delights of moſt men are as childiſh - and 


as ſuperficial as that of my little girl; a feather 
2 ; | 5 or 
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© or a fiddle are their purſuits and their, pleaſures thro? 
© life even to their ripeſt years, if ſuch 'men may be 
© ſaid to attain any ripeneſs at all. But let us ſurvey 
© thoſe whoſe underſtandings are of amore elevated 
* and refined temper: How empty do they ſoon find 


the world of enjoyments worth their defire or attain- 


ing! How ſoon do they retreat to ſolitude and con- 
© templation, to gardeniag, and planting, and ſuch 


rural amuſements, where their trees and they enjoy 


© the air and the fun in common, and both vegetate' 
« with very little difference between them! But ſup- 
«* poſe (Which neither truth nor wiſdom will allow), 
ve could admit ſomething more valuable and ſub- 
ſtantial in theſe bleſſings, would not the uncertainty 


of their poſſeſſion be alone ſufficient to lower their 


price? How mean a tenure is that at the will of For- 
tune, which chance, fraud, and rapine, are every 
day ſo likely to deprive us of, and often the more 
, likely by how much the greater worth our poſſeſſions 
* are of ! Is it not to place our affectious on a bubble 
in the water, or on a picture in the clouds! What 
* madman would build a fine houſe, or frame à beau- 
* tiful garden on land in which he held ſo uncertain 
an intereſt ! But again, was all this leſs undeniable, 

did Fortune, the lady of our manor, leaſe to us for 


* term appear? For admitting that theſe pleaſures 
* were not liable to be torn from us; how certainly 
© muſt we be torn from them! Perhaps to-morrow, — 
* Nay or even fooner : For, as the excellent poet ſays, 


„% Where is to-morrow ? In the ether world, 
* To thouſands this is true, and the reverſe 
« Is fare to none.“ 


* have none beyond it ? Surely thoſe laborious wri- 
* ters, who have taken ſuch infinite pains to deſtroy 


* far ſucceeded as to exclude us from hope. That 


* pulhes us on through every labour and difficulty, to 
K _ -  +© tai 


* - 


our lives; of how lle conſideration muſt even this 


But if 1 "v0 no further hope in this world, can 1 | 


* or weaken all the proofs of futurity, have not fo 


© ative principle in man which with foch boldnets - 
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attain the moſt diſtant and moſt improbable event 
in this world, will not ſurely deny us a little flatter. 
ing proſpect of thoſe beautiful manſions, which, if 
they could be thought chimerical, mult be allowed 
the lovelieſt which can entertain the eye of man; 
and to which the road, if we underſtand it rightly, 
appears to have ſo few thorns and briers in it, and 
to require ſo4ittle labour and fatigue from thoſe who 
ſhall paſs through it, that its ways are truly ſaid to 


be ways of pleaſantneſs, and all its paths to be thoſe 


of peace. If the proofs of Chriſtianity be as ſtrong 
as I imagine them, ſurely enough may be deduced 
from that ground only, to comtort and ſupport the 
moiſt miſerable man in his afflictions. And this, I 
think, my reaſon tells me, that it the profeſſors and 
propagators of infidelity are in the right, the loſſes 
which death brings to the virtuous are not worth 
their lamenting ; but af theſe are, as certainly they 
ſeem, in the wrong, the bleſſings it procures them 
are not ſufficiently to be coveted and rejoiced at. 
On my own account, then, I have no cauſe for 
ſorrow, but on my childrens—! Why, the ſame 
Being to whoſe goodneſs and power I entruſt my 
own happineſs, is likewiſe as able and as willing to 
procure theirs. Nor matters it what ſtate of life 
is allotted for them, whether it be their fate to pro- 
cure bread with their own labour, or to eat it at the 
ſweat of others. Perhaps, if we confider the caſe 
with proper attention, or reſolve it with due fince- 
rity; the former is much the ſweeter. The hind 
may be more happy than the lord; for his defires 
are fewer, and thoſe ſuch as are-attended with more 
hope and leſs fear. I will do my utmoit to lay the 
foundations of my childrens happineſs, I will care- 
fully avoid educating them in a ſtation ſuperior to 
their fortune, and for the event truſt to that Being 
in whom whoever rightly confides, muſt be ſuperior 
to all worldly ſorrows,” | | ; 
In this low manner did this poor wretch proceed 


to argue, till he had worked himfelf up into an enthu- 


. Gaſm, which by degrees ſoon became invulnerable to 


every 
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every human attack; ſo that when Mr Snap acquaint- 
ed him with the return of the writ, and that he muſt - 
carry him to-Newgate, he received the meflage as So- 
erates did the news of the ſhip's. arrival, and that he 
was to prepare for death, 
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Il hercin our Hero proceeds in the road to Creatneſe. 


ws ON 


UT we muſt not detain our reader too long withs 
theſe low characters. He is doubtleſs as impa-- 
tient as the audience at the theatre, till the principat 
figure returns on the (tage ; we will therefore indulge 
his inclination, and purſue the actions of the Great 
Wild. | £2 
There happened to be in the ſtage- coach, in which 
Mr Wild traveiled from Dover, a certain young gen- 


| teman who had ſold an eſtate in Kent, and was going 


to London to receive the money. There was likewite 
a handſome young woman who had left her parents at 
Canterbury, and was proceeding to the ſame city, in 
order, as ſhe informed her fellow-travellers, to make 
her fortune. With this girl the young ſpark was fo 
much enamonred, that he publicly acquainted her with 
the purpoſe ot his journey, and offered her a eonſide- 
rable ſum in hand and a ſettlement, if ſhe would con- 
fent to return with. him into the country, where ihe 
would be at a ſafe diſtance from her relations. Whe- 
ther ſhe. accepted this propofal or no, we are not able: 
with any tolerable certainty to deliver: but Wild, the 
moment he heard of this money, began to caſt about 
in his mind by what means he might become maſter- 
of it. He entered into a long harangue about the: 
methods of carrying money ſafely on the road, and 
ſaid, he had at that time two bank. bills ef a hundred 
pounds each ſewed in his coat; which, added he, is 
ſo ſafe a way, that it is almoſt. impoſſible I ſhould be 
in any danger of being robbed by the moſt cunning: 
highwayman. | 27 | 
The young gentleman, who was no deſcendant cf 
Solomon, or, if he was, did not, any more than ſome 
other deſcendants of wiſe men, inherit the wiſdom of 
| | K 2 $ his. 
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his anceſtor, greatly approved Wild's ingenuity, and 
thanking him for his information, declared he would 
follow his example when he returned into the country; 
by which means he propoſed to ſave the premium 
commonly taken for the remittance. Wild had then 
no more to do but to inform himſelf rightly of the 
time of the gentleman's journey, which he did with 
great certainty, before they ſeparated: 

At his arrival in town, he fixed on two whom he 
regarded as the moſt reſolute of his gang for this en- 
terprize: and accordingly having ſummoned the prin- 
cipal, or moſt deſperate, as he imagined him, of theſe 
two (for he never choſe to communicate in the pre- 
ſence of more than one) he propoſed to him the rob- 
bing and murdering this gentleman, x 

Mr Marybone (tor that was the gentleman's name 
to whom he applied) readily agreed to the robbery; 
but he hefitated at the murder. He ſaid, as to rob- 
bery, he had, on much weighing and conſidering the 
matter, very well reconciled his conſcience to it; for 


though that noble kind of robbery which was execnted 


on the highway, was from the cowardice of mankind 
leſs frequent, yet the baſer and meaner ſpecies ſome- 
times called cheating, but more commonly known by 


the name of Robbery within the Law, was in a man- 


ner univerſal. He did not therefore pretend to the re- 
putation of being ſo much honeſter than other people; 
bat could by no means ſatisfy himſelf in the commit- 
fion of murder, which was a fin of the moſt heinous 
nature, and fo immediately proſecuted by God's judge- 


ment, that it never paſſed undiſcovered or unpuniſhed, 


Wild, with the utmoſt diſdain in his countenance, 


| anſwered as follows: * Art thou he whom ] have ſe- 


lected out of my whole gang for this glorious un- 
dertaking, and doit thou cant of God's revenge a- 
gainſt murder? You have, it ſeems, reconciled your 
conſcience (a pretty word) to robbery from its be- 
ing ſo common. ls it then the novelty of murder 
"that deters you? Do you imagine that guns, and 
Piſtols, and ſwords, and knives, are the only in- 
ſtruments of death? Look into the world, and ee 
the numbers whom broken fortunes and broken 


« hearts 
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© hearts bring untimely to the grave. To omit thoſe | 
* glorious heroes, who, to their immortal honour,. 
have maſſacred whole nations, what think you of 


private perſecution, treachery, and flander, by which 
the very ſouls of men are in a- manner torn from 


their bodies? Is it not more generous, nay, more 
« good-natured, to ſend a- man to his reſt, than after 


having plundered him of all he hath, or from ma- 


* lice or malevolence deprived him of his character, 
to puniſh him with a languiſhing death; or, what 
* is worſe, a languiſhing life? Murder, therefore, is- 
© not ſo uncommon as you weakly conceive it, though 
as you faid of robbery, that more noble kind. 
which lies within the paw of the law, may be ſo. 
But this is the moſt innocent in him who doth it, 
and the moſt eligible to him who is to ſuffer it. Be- 
* lieve me, lad, the tongue of a viper is leſs hurtfuł 
* than that of a flanderer, and the gilded ſcales of a 


© rattleſnake leſs dreadful than the purſe of the op- 


preſſor. Let. me therefore hear no more of your: 
ſeruples: but conſent to my propoſal without far- 
ther heſitation, unleſs, like a woman, you are afraid 


of blooding your cloaths, or, like a fool, are terrified- 


with the apprehenſions of being hanged in chains. 
„Take my word for it, you had beiter be an honeſt- 
© man than half a rogue. Do not think of continuing. 
© in my gang without abandoning yourſelf abſolutely 
© to my pleaſure ; for no man ſhall ever receive a fa- 
© your at my hands, who ſticks at any thing, or is- 
guided by any other law than that of my will.“ 
Wild thus ended his ſpeech, which had not the- 
deſired effect on Marybone : he agreed to the robbery, 


but would not undertake the murder, as Wild (who- 
feared that by Marybone's demanding to ſearch the 


gentleman's coat he might hazard ſuſpicion himſelt )> 
mliited, Marybone was immediately entered by Wild: 
in his Black- book, and was preſenily after ĩmpeached 
and executed, as a fellow on whom his leader could: 


not place ſufficient dependauce; thus falling, as many 
' rogues do, a facrifice not to his roguery, but to his- 


conlcience, | 
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CH A P. IV. 


In which a young hero, of wonderful good promiſe, 4 
bis firſt * ance, with many other Great mats» 
ters. 


UR hero next ** himſelf to another of 

his gang, who initantly received his orders, and 
inſtead of heſilating at a ſingle murder, aſked if he 
ſhould blow out the brains of all the paſlengers, coach. 
man and all. But Wild, whoſe moderation we have 
before noted, would not permit him; and thereſore 
having given bim an exact deſeription of the devoted 
perſon, with his other neceſfary inſtructions, he dif- 
miſſed him, with ſtricteſt orders ef avoid, it pollible, 
doing hurt to any other perſon. 

The name of this youth, who will hereafter make 
ſome figure in this hiſtory, being the Achates of our 
Eneas, or rather the Hzpbeſtica of our Alexander, 
was Fireblood. He had every qualification to make 
a ſecond rate EAT Man; or in other words, he 
was compleatly equipped for the tool of a real or firſt- 
Tate GKEAT Man. We ſhall therefore (which is the 
propereſt way of dealing with this kind of Gazar- 
NESS) deſcribe him negatively, and content ourſelves 
with telling our readers what qualities he had not: in 
which number. were humanity, modeſty, and fear, not 
one grain of any of which was mingled in his whole 
compoſition. 

We will now leave this youth, who was eſteemed 
the moſt promiſing of the whole gang, and whom 
Wild often declared to be one of the prettieſt lads he 
had ever ſeen, of which opinion, yur. ar were moſt 
other people of his acquaintance; we will however 


leave him at his entrance on this enterprize, and keep 


our attention fixed on our hero, whom we fhall ob- 
ſerve taking large ſtrides towards the ſummit of human 


i; glory. p 


Wild, immediately at his return to town, went to 
pay a viſit to Miſs Lætitia Snap; for he had that 
weakneſs of ſuffering himſelf to be enſlaved by wo- 
men, ſo naturally incident to men of heroic diſpoſi- 
tion; 
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tion: to ſay the truth, it might more properly be 
called a ſlavery to his o appetite; for could he have 
8 fatisfied that, he had not cared three farthings what 
= had become of the little tyrant for whom he profeſs'd 
ſo violent a regard. Here he was informed that Mr 
Heartfree had been conveyed to Newgate the day be- 


what concerned at this news; not from any compal- 
ſion for the misfortunes of Heartfree, whom he hated 
with ſuch inveteracy, that one would have imagined 


had done towards him. His concern therefore had 
another motive: in fact, he was uneaſy at the place 
of Mr. Heartfree's confinement, as it was to be the 
ſcene of his future glory, and where conſequently he 
ſhould be frequently obliged to ſee à face which 
hatred, and not ſhame, made him deteſt the ſight of. 


gelted themſelves to him. At firſt he thought of re- 
moving him out of the way by the ordinary method 
of murder, which he doubted not but Fireblood 
would be very ready to execute; for that youth had at 


ie their laſt interview, ſworn, * D—n his eyes, he thought 
r. * there was no better paſtime then blowing a man's 
es brains out.” But beſides the danger of this method, it 
in did not · Iook horrible nor barbarous enough for the laſt 
ot miſchief which he ſhould do to Heartfree. Conſider- 
le ing, therefore, a little farther with himſelf, he at 
length came to a reſolution to hang him, if poſſible, 
d the very next ſeſſions. of SEP 
m Now, though the obſervation, How apt are men 16 
Ne hate thoſe they injure, or how unforgiving they are 10 
ſt injuries they do themſelves, be common enough, yet I 
er do not remember to have ever ſeen the reaſon of this 
ep ſtrange phenomenon, as at firſt it appears. Know 
be -therefore, reader, that with much and ſevere ſcrutiny 
an we have diſcovered this hatred to be founded on the 
paſſion of fear, and to ariſe from an apprehenſion that 
to the perſon whom we have ourſelves greatly injured, 
at will uſe all poffible endeavours to revenge and retali- 
; ate the injuries we have done him. An opinion fo 
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fore, the writ being then returnable. He was ſome- 


ne had ſuffered the ſame injuries from him which he 


To prevent this, therefore, ſeveral} methods ſug- 


i- firmly eſtabliſhed in bad and great minds (and thoſe 
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who confer injuries on others, have ſeldom very good l 
or mean ones) that no benevolence nor even benefi- k 
cence on the injured fide, can eradicate it. On the : 
contrary, they refer all theſe acts of kindneſs to im- 1 
poſture and deſign of lulling their ſuſpicion, till an h 
opportunity offers of ſtriking a ſurer and ſeverer 

blow; and thus while the good man who hath re- 

ceived it hath truly forgotten the injury, the evil : 


mind which did it, hath it in lively and freſh remem- 
brance. n | , 
2s we ſcorn to keep any diſcoveries ſecret from our 
readers, whoſe inſtruction, as well as diverſion, we 
Have greatly conſidered in this hiſtory, we have here h 
digreſſed ſomewhat to communicate the following ſhort 


leſſon to thoſe who are ſimple, and well inciined ; - 
- Though as a Chriſtian thou art obliged, and we adviſe 5 
thee ta forgive thy enemy; NEVER TRUST THE Max th 
WHO HATH REASON TO SUSPECT THAT YOU KNOW: fo 
| "HE HATH 1NJURED YOU. | 1 | N 
C H A P. V. 8 
More and more GREATNE ss, unparalleled in hiftory or vi 
r | romance. = ur 
IN order to accompliſh this great and noble fcheme» ky 
1 which the vaſt genius of Wild had contrived, the of 
flirſt neceſſary ſtep was to regain the confidence of 2 
* Heartfree. But however neceſſary this was, it ſeem- * 
"ed to be attended with ſuch inſurmountable difficul- * 
ties, that even our hero for ſome time deſpaired of 
ſucceſs. He was greatly ſuperior to all mankind in of 
the ſteadineſs of his countenance, but this undertak- * 
ing ſeemed to require more of that noble quality than wl 
had ever been the portion of a mortal. H owerer, at "Ta 
laſt he reſolved to attempt it, and from his ſucceſs, I 8 
think, we may fairly aſſert, that what was ſaid by the he 
Latin poet of labour, that it conguers all things, is pu 
much more true when applied to impudence. der 
When he had formed his plen, he went to New- edt 
| re and burſt reſolutely into the preſence of Heart- 905 
tree, whom he eagerly. erobraced” and küſed: and the 


then, firſt arraigning his own ralhneſs, aud aſt-rwards 
1 885 "IX 55 lament 
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lamenting his unfortunate want of ſucceſs, he acquaint- 


ed him with the particulars of what had happened; 
concealing only that ſingle incident of his atrack on 


the other's wife, and his motive to the undertaking, 


which he afſured Heartfree was a deſire to preſerve 
his effects from a ſtatute of bankruptcy. N 

The frank openneſs of this declaration, with the 
compoſure of countenance with which it was deliver- 
ed; his ſeeming only ruffled by the concern for his 
friend's misfortune; the probability of truth attending 
it, joined to the boldneſs and diſintereſted appear- 
ance of this viſit, together with his many profeſſions 
of immediate ſervice, at a time when he could not 
have the leaſt viſible motive from felf-love; and 
above all, his offering him money, the laſt and ſureſt 
token of friendſhip, ruſhed with ſuch united force 
on the well-diſpoſed heart, as it is vulgarly called, of 
this ſimple man, that they: inſtantly ſtaggered, and 
ſoon ſubverted all the determinations he had before 
made in prejudice of Wild; who perceiving the ba- 


| lance to be turning in his favour, preſently threw in 


a hundred imprecations on his own folly and ill-ad- 
viſed forwardneſs to ſerve his friend, which had thus 
vnhappty produced his ruin; he added as many curſes 
on the Count, whom he vowed to purſue with re- 
venge all over Europe; laſtly, he caſt in ſome grains 
of comfort, aſſuring Heartfree that his wife was fallen 
imo the gentleſt. hands, that ſhe would be carried no 


farther than Dunkirk, whence. the might very eaſily _ 


be redeemed. | | 

Heartfree, to whom the lighteſt preſumption 
of his wife's fidelity would have been more deliei- 
ous than the abſolute reſtoration of all his jewels, and 


who, indeed, had with the utmoſt difficulty been 


brought to entertain the flighteſt ſuſpicion of her in- 
conſtancy, immediately abandoned all diſtruſt of both 
her and his friend, whoſe ſincerity (luckily for Wild's 
purpoſe) ſeemed to hun to depend on the ſame evi- 
dence. He then embraced our hero, who had.in his 
countenance all the ſymptoms of the deepeſt con- 
cern, and begged him to be comforted ; ſaying, that 


the intentions, rather than the actions of men, con- 
| ferred 
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Ferred obligations; that as to the event of human 


affairs, it was governed either by chance or ſome 
ſuperior agent ; that friendſhip was concerned, only in 
the direction of our defigns. And ſuppoſe theſe 


failed of ſucceſs, or produced an event never ſo contra- 
ry to their aim, the merit of a good intention was not in 


the leaſt leſſened, but was rather entitled to compaſſion. 
Heartfree, hbwever, was ſoon curious enough 
to enquire how Wild had eſcaped the captivity which. 
his wife then fuffered. Here likewiſe he recounted 
the whole truth, omitting only the motive to the: 
French captain's cruelty, for which he aſſigned a 
very different reaſon, namely, his attempt to fecure 
Heartfree's jewels. Wild indeed always kept as much. 
truth as was poflible in every thing; and this he ſaid. 
was turning the cannon of the enemy upon themſelves. 

Wild having thus, with admirable and truly lau- 
dable conduct, atchieved the firſt Rep, began to dif- 


courſe on the badneſs of the world: and particularly 
to blame the ſeverity of creditors, who. ſeldom or 


never attended to any unfortunate circumſtances, but 
without mercy inflicted confinement en the debtor, 


whoſe body the law, with very unju{tifiable rigour, 


delivered into their. power. He added, tbat for his 
part, he looked on this reſtraint to be as heavy a pu- 
niſhment as any appointed by law for the greateſt 
offenders. That the loſs of liberty was, in his opi- 
nion, equal to, if not worſe, than the loſs of life; 
that he had always determined, if by any accident or 
misfortune he had been ſubjected to the former, he 
would run the greatelt riſque of the Jatter to reſcue 


himſelf from it; which, he ſaid, if men did not want 
reſolution, was eaſy enough; for that it was ridicu- 


Jous to conceive that two or three men could confine 


two or three hundred; unleſs the priſoners were either 


fools. or cowards, eſpecially when they were neither 


chained nor fettered, He went on in this manner, 


till perceiving the utmoſt attention in. Heartfree, he 
ventured to propoſe to him an endeavour to make his 


eſcape, which, he ſaid, might eaſily be executed; that 


he would himſelf raiſe a party in the priſon, and that, 
i a murder or two ſhould happen in the attempt, he 
| | | (Heart 
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{Heartfree) might keep from any ſhare, either in the 
guilt or in the danger. | 

There is -one misfortune which attends all great 

men and their ſchemes, viz. That, in order to carry 
them into execution, they are 'obliged, in propofing' 
their purpoſe to their tools, to diſcover themſelves to 
be of that drſpoſition, in which certain little writers 
have adviſed mankind to place no confidence; an ad- 
vice which bath been ſometimes taken, Indeed many 
inconveniencies ariſe to the ſaid great men from theſe 
ſcribblers publiſhing without reſtraint their hints or 
alarms to ſociety; and many great and glorious ichemes 
have been thus fruſtrated; wherefore it were to be 
wiſhed, that in all well regulated governments, ſuch 
liberties ſhould be by ſome wholeſome laws reſtrained; 
and all writers inhibited from venting any other in- 
ſtructions to the people than what ſhould be firſt ap- 
proved and licenſed by the ſaid great men, or their 
proper inſtraments or tools ; by which means nothing 
would ever be publiſhed but what made for the ad- 
vancing their moſt noble projects. 

Heartfree, whoſe ſuſpicions were again raiſed by 
this advice, viewing Wild with inconceivable diſdain, 
ſpoke as follows. There is one thing, the loſs of 
4 "which I ſhould deplore infinitely beyond that of 
liberty and of life I mean of a good con- 
* ſcience. A blefling which he who poſſeſſes can 
* never be thoroughly unhappy ; fer — bittereſt po- 
* tion of life is by this ſo ſweetened, that it ſoon be- 
comes palatable ; ; Whereas without it, the molt deli- 
« cate enjoyments quickly loſe all their reliſh, and life 
* itſelf grows inſipid, or rather nauſeous to us. Would 
you then leſſen my misfortunes by robbing me of 

© what hath been my only comfort under them, and 

on which I place my dependence of being relieved - 
from them? I have read that Socrates refuſed to 
© ſave- his life by breaking the laws of his country, 
* and departing — his priſon, when it was open. 
Ferhaps my virtue would not go ſo far; but Heaven 
; forbid. liberty ſhould have ſuch charms, to teinpt 
* me to the perpetration -of ſo horrid a crime as mur- 
der. As to. the poor evaſion of commiiting it by 
* other — it might be uſeful indeed to thole who 
« ſeek 
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© ſeek only the eſcape from temporal puniſhment, but 
can be of no ſervice to excuſe me to that Being 
whom I chiefly fear offending ; nay, it would greatly 
aggravate my guilt by ſo impudent an endeavour, to 


in my crime. Give me therefore no more advice of 
this kind; for this is my great comfort in all my 
afflitions, that it is in the power of no enemy to rob 


own enemy as to injure it.” 

- Though our hero heard all this with proper con- 
tempt, he made no direct anſwer: but endeavoured 
to evade his propoſal as much as poflible, which he 
did with, admirable. dexterity : this method of getting 
tolerably well off, when you are repulſed in your at- 
tack on a man's conſcience, may be ſtiled the art of 
retreating, in which the politician, as well as the ge- 
neral, hath ſometimes a wonderful opportunity of dil- 
playing his great abilities in his profeſſion. 

Wild, having made this admirable retreat, and 
argued away all deſign of involving his, friend in the 
. of murder, concluded, however, that he thought 

im rather too ſerupulous in not attempting his eſcape; 
and then promiſing to uſe all ſuch means as the other 
would permit, in his ſervice, took his leave for the 
preſent. Heartfree, having indulged himſelf an hour 
with his children, repaired to reſt, which he enjoyed 
quiet and undiſturbed; whilſt Wild, diſdaining repoſe, 
fat up all night, conſulting how he might bring about 
the final deſtruction of his friend, without being be- 
holden to any aſſiſtance from himſelf; which he now 
deſpaired of procuring. -With the reſult of theſe con- 
ſultations we fhall acquaint our reader in good time; 
but at preſent we have matters of much more conle- 
quence to relate to him. 


S H A p. VI. 


5 The need Fireblood adventure, and a treaty of 


marriage, which might have been concluded either at 
Smithfield or St Fames's. 


IREBLOOD returned from his enterprize un- 
ſucceſsful. The gentleman happened to go home 


another way than he had intended; ſo that the whole 
I deſigi 


-impoſe upon him, and by ſo wickedly involving others 


me of my conſcience, nor will I ever be ſo much my 
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deſign miſcarried, Fireblood had indeed robbed the 
coach, and had wantonly diſcharged a piſtol into ir, 
which flightly wounded one of the paſlengers in the 
arm. The booty he met with was not very conſider - 
able, tho' much greater than that with which he ac- 
quainted Wild ; for-of eleven pounds in money, two 
filver watches, and a wedding-ring. he produced no 
more than two guineas and the ring, which he pro- 
telted with numberleſs oaths was his whole booty. 
However, when an advertiſement of the robbery was 
pabliſhed, with a reward promiſed for the ring and 
the watches, Fireblood was obliged to conſeſs the 
whole, and to acquaint our hero where he had pawned 
the watches; which Wild, taking the full value of them 
for his pains, reſtored to the right owner. | 
He did not fail catechiſing his young friend on this 
e- occaſion. He ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee any of his 
i- Wh gang guilty of a breach of honour ; that without ho- 
nour Priggery was at an end; that if a Prig had but 
nd WE honour, he would overlook every vice in the world, 
he Wl © But, nevertheleſs, ſaid he, I will forgive you this 
zt time, as you are a hopeful lad; and I hope never 
pe; Wi © afterwards to find you delinquent in this great 
ier Wl © point.” bee! - 
the Wild had now bronght his gang to great regula- 
our Bl rity : he was obeyed and feared by them all. He had 
yed Wl likewiſe eſtabliſhed an office, where all men who were 
ole, Wl robbed, paying the value only (or a little more) of 
out their goods, might have them again. This was of 
be- Wl notable uſe to ſeveral perſons who had loſt pieces of 
10W plate they had received from their grand-mothers ; to 
don: others who had a particular value for certain rings, 
1 vatches, heads of canes, muff-boxes, &c. for which 
nie- ¶ they would not have taken twenty times as much as 
they were worth, either becauſe they had them little 
while or a long time, or that ſomebody elſe had 
i them before, or from ſome other ſuch excellent reaſon, 
J which often ſtamps a greater value on a toy, than the 
great Bubble-boy himſelf would have the impudence 
to ſet upon it. _ 
By theſe means, he ſeemed in ſo promiſing a way 
of procuring a fortune, and was regarded in ſo thri- 


L ving 


to Pier Dirt or 


ving a light by all the gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
as by the keeper and turnkeys of Newyate, by Mr 
Snap and others of his occupation, that Mr Snap 
one day, taking Mr Wild the elder aſide, very 
ſeriouſly propoſed what they had often lightly talked 
over, a ſtrict union between their families, by marry. 
ing his daughter Tiſhy to our hero. This propoſal 
was very readily accepted by the old gentleman, who 
promiſed to acquaint his ſon with it. 2 

On the morrow, on which this meſſage was to be 
delivered, our hero, little dreaming of the happiness 
which, of its own accord, was advancing fo near to- 
wards him, had called Fireblood to him; and, after 
inſorming the youth of the violence of his patlion 
for the young lady, and aſſuring him what, confidence 
he repoſed in him and his honour, he diſpatched him 
to Miſs Tiſhy with the following letter; which we here 
Inſert, not only as we take it to be extremely curious, 
but to be a much better pattern ſor that epiſtolary kind 
of writing, which is generally called Love-letters, than 
any to be found in the academy of compliments, and which 
we challenge all the beaus of our time to excel either 
in matter or ſpelling, 


4 


1 


« Moſt deivine and adwhorable creeture, 


oc I DOUBT not but thoſe Ils, briter than the ſon, 
1 1 which have kindled ſuch a flam in my hart, 
«© have likewiſe the faculty of ſeeing it. It would 
« be the hieſt preaſſumption to imagin you eggnorant 
« of my loav. No, Madam, I ſollemly purteſt, that 
of all the butys in the univerſal glob, there is none 
« kapable of hateracting my Ils like you, Corts and 
« pallaces would be to me deſerts without your kum. 
. pany, and with it a wilderneſs would have more 
% charms than haven itſelf, For I hop you will be. 
4. Jeve me when !] ſware every place in the univarſe is 
« haven with you. I am konvinced you muſt be ſen- 
«« ſjbel of my violent paſſion for you, which, if I er- 
devored to hid it, would be as impoſſible as for 
« you, or the ſon to hide your buty's. | affure yo! 


„have not flept a wink ſince I had the 1 
| 6 zecilg 
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« ſeeing you laſt : therefore hop you will, out of 


, i Kumpaſſion, let me have the honour of ſeeing you 
; « this afternune; for I am with the greateſt ad- 
P © whoration, 

7 « Moſt deivine creeture, 

q “ Tour moſt pallionate amirer, 

. 6% Adwhorer and flave, 

. | „ JoHanaTan WrLp,” 
he If the ſpelling of this letter be not ſo ſtrictly ortho- 
p graphical, the reader will be pleaſed to remember, 
"Wh that ſuch a defect might be worthy of cenſure in a 
obo and ſcholaſtic character; but can be no blemiſh 
TW in that ſablime greatneſs, of which we endeavour to 
n raiſe a compleat idea in this hiſtory. In which kind 
der Wh of compoſition, ſpelling, or indeed any kind of hu - 
. man literature, hath never been thought a neceſſary 


ingredient; for if theſe ſort of great perſonages can 
ind but complot and contrive their noble ſchemes, and 
1 hack and hew mankind ſufficiently, there will never 
be wanting fit and able perſons who can ſpell, to re- 
h cord their praiſes. - Again, if it ſhould be obſerved, 
mer that the tile of this letter doth not exactly correſpond 

vith that of our hero's ſpeeches, which we have here 
recorded, we anſwer, it is ſufficient if in theſe the 

hiltorian adheres faithfally to the matter, thongh he 

embellithes the diction with ſome flourithes of his own 


2 eloquence, without which the excellent ſpeeches re- 
wy corded in ancient hiſtorians (particularly in Salluſt) 
7 wonld have ſcarce been found in their writings. Nay, 


"0G, amongſt the moderns, famous as they are for 
: elocution, it may be doubted whether thoſe inimitable 
harangues, publiſhed in the monthly Magazines, came 


” literally from the mouths of the HR SGS, &c. as they 
5 are there inſerted, or whether we may not rather ſup- 


be. poſe ſome hiſtorian of great eloquence hath borrowed 
the matter only, and adorned it with thoſe rhetorical 


flowers for which many of the ſaid Huxdos are not 
lo extremely eminent, 


2 CHAP. 


W TEE or 
A. VII 


| Matters preliminary t9 the marriag 
 *. - than Wild and the chaſie Letitia. © 


UT to proceed with our hiſtory : Fireblood, hay- 

ing received this letter, and promiſed on his ho- 
nour, with many voluntary aſſeverations, to diſcharge 
his embaſſy faithfully, went to viſit the fair Lætitia. 
The lady having opened the letter, and read it, put 
on an air of diſdain, and told Mr Fireblood ſhe could 
not conceive what Mr Wild meant by troubling her 
with his impertinence; ſhe begged him to carry the 
letter back again, ſaying, had the known from whom 
it came, he would have been dd before ſhe had 
opened it. But with you, young gentleman,” ſays 
the, I am not in the leaſt angry. I am rather ſorry 
that ſo pretty a young man ſhould be employed in 


© ſuch an errand.“ She accompanied theſe words 


with ſo tender an accent, and fo wanton a leer, that 
Fireblood, who was no backward youth, began to 
take her by the hand, and proceeded fo warmly, that, 
to imitate his actions with the rapidity of our narra- 
tion, he in a few minutes raviſaed this fair creature, 
or at leaſt would have raviſhed her, if ſhe had not, 
by a timely compliance, prevented him. 

rweblond, after he had raviihed as much as he 
could, returned to Wild, and acquainted him, as far 
as any wile wan would, with what had paſſed; con- 
cluding with many praiſes of the young lady's beauty, 
with whom, he ſaid, if his honour would have per- 


mitted him, he ſhould himſelf have fallen in love; 


but, d — n him, if he would not ſooner be torn in 
pieces by wild horſes, than even think of injuring his 
friend. He aſſerted indeed, and fwore ſo heartily, that 
had not Wild been ſo thoroughly convinced of the im- 
pregnable chaſtity of the lady, he might have ſuſpected 
his ſucceſs: however, he was, by theſe means, entirely 
ſatisfied of his friend's inclination, towards his miſtreſs. 


Thus conſtituted were the love affairs of our hero, 


when his father brought him Mr Snap's propoſal, 
The reader muſt know very little of love, or indeed 
of any ching elſe, if he requires any information con- 

: cerning 


e between Mr Jona 
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cerning the reception which his propoſal met with, 
Net guilty never founce.| ſweeter in the ears of a pri- 
ſoner at the bar, nor the {ound of a reprieve to one at 
the gallows, than did every word of the old gentleman . 
in the ears of our hero. He gave his father full power 
to treat in his name, and delired nothing more than 
expedition. | : | 

The old people now met, and Snap, who had in- 
formation from his daughter of the violent paſſion of 
her lover, endeavoured to improve it to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and would have not only declined giving her 
any fortune himſelf, but have attempted to cheat her 
of what the owed. to the liberality of her relations, 
particularly of a pint ſilver caudle-cup, the giſt of her 
grandmother. However, in this the young lady her - 
ſelf after wards took care to prevent him. As to the 
old Mr Wild, he did not ſufficiently attend to all the 
deſigns of Snap, as his faculties were buſily employed 
in deſigus of his own, to over- reach (or, as others ex- 
preſs it, to cheat) the ſaid Mr Snap, by pretending 
to give his ſon a whole number for a ſhare, when in 
reality he was entitled to a third only. | 

When matters were thus ſettling between the old 
folks, the young lady agreed to admit Mr, Wild's 
viſits ; and, by degrees, began to entertain him with 
all the ſhew of affection, which the great natural 
reſerve of her temper, and the greatcr artificial 
reſerve of her education, would permit. At length, 
every thing being agreed between their parents, ſet- 
tlements made, and the lady's fortune (to wit, ſeven- 
teen pounds and nine ſhillings in money and goods) 
paid down, the day for their nuptials was fixed, and 
they were celebrated accordingly. 

Moſt private hiſtories, as well as comedies, end 
at this period ; the hiſtorian and the poet both con- 
cluding they have done enough for their hero when 
they have married him; or initmating rather, that 
the reſt of his life muſt be a dull calm of happineſs, 
very delightful indeed to paſs through, but ſomewhat 
inſipid to relate; and matrimony in general muſt, { 
believe, without any diſpate, be allowed to be this 
ſtate of tranquil felicity, including ſo little variety, 

L 3 that 
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that, like Saliſbury Plain, it affords only one proſpeR, a 
very pleaſant one it muſt be confeſſed, but the ſame. 
Now, there was all the probability imaginable, that 


rhis contract would have proved of ſuch happy note, 


both from the great accompliſhments of the young la- 
dy, who was thought to be poſſeſſed of every qualifica- 
tion neeciſary to make the marriage ſtate happy, and 
from the truly ardent paſſion of Mr Wild; but whe- 
ther it was that nature and fortune had great deſigns 


for him to execute, and would not ſuffer his vaſt abilities 


to be loſt and ſunk in the arms of a wife, or whether 
neither nature nor fortune had any hand in the matter, 
is a point I will not determine. Certain it is, that 


this match did not produce that ſerene ſtate we have 


mentioned above ; but reſembled the moſt turbalent 
and ruffled, rather than the moſt calm ſea. 

I cannot here omit a conjecture ingenious enough 
of a friend of mine, who had a long intimacy in the 
Wild family. He hath often told me he fancied one 
reaſon of the diſatisfaction which afterwards fell out 


between Wild and his lady, aroſe from the number of 


Fan to whom the had before marriage granted 
avours ; for, ſays he, and indeed very probable it is 


too, the lady might expect from her huſband, what 


ſhe had before received from ſeveral, and being angry 
Not to find one man as good as ten, ſhe had, from that 
indignation, taken thoſe ſteps which we cannot per- 


fectly juſtify. 


From this perſon I received the following dialogue, 
which, he aſſured me, he had overheard, and taken 
down verbatim. It paſſed on the day fortnight after 
they were married. | | 


C H A p. vil. 
A dialegue matrimonial, which paſſed between Jonathan 
Wild Eſquire, and Laetitia his wife, on the morn- 
ing of the day fortnight on which the nuptials were ce- 


lebrated; which concluded more amicably than theſe 
" debates generally do. ; 


JoxaTHax. 'Y dear, I wiſh you would lie a little 


longer in bed this morning. 


LAT1ITIA® 


2 © A. Ly 
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— 
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Levvris. Indeed I cannot; I am engaged to break · 
fat with Jack Strongbow. 

JonaTHAN., I don't know what Jack Strongbow 
doth ſo often at my houſe, I affure you I am uneaſy 
at it: for though 1 have no ſuſpicion of your virtue, 
yet it may injure your reputation in the opinion of 5 
neighbours, 

LE&zT1TIA. I don't trouble my bend about my neigh= 
bours; and they ſhall no more "eh me what company 
Jam to keep, 2 my huſband ſhall. 

JoxATHAN. A good wife would keep no company 
which made her huſband uneaſy. \ 

LzTiTia. Yon might have found one of thoſe 
good wives, Sir, if you had pleaſed, | had no objec | 
tion to it. | 

JoxaTHan. I thought I had found one in ub. 

LzTiT14. You did! I am very much obliged to 
you for thinking me fo poor-ſpirited a creature; bur. 
I hope to convince you to the contrary. What, 1 
ſuppoſe, you took me for a raw, ſenſeleſs girl, who 
knew not what other married women do 

Jon ATHAR. No matter what I took you for: I 
have taken you for better and worſe. 

L=zTiTia. And at your own deſire too: for, I am 
ſure, you never had mine. I ſhould not have broken 
my heart if Mr Wild had thought proper to beſtow 
himſelf on any other more happy woman— Ha, ha. 

JonaTHan. I hope, Madam, you don't imagine 
that was not in my power, or that I married you out 
of any kind of neceflity. 

Lend O no, Sir, T am convinced there are 


| filly women __ And far be it ſrom me to accuſe _ 


you of any neceſſity for a wife. I believe you could 
have been very well contented with the Rate of a 
batchelor; I have no reaſon to complain of your ne- 
ceſlities : but that, you know, a woman cannot. tell 
beforehand. 


JonaTHan. I can't gueſs what you would infinu- 


ate; for 1 believe no woman had ever lefs reaſon to 


com plain of her huſband's want of fondneſs, 
L l. Then ſome, I am certain, have great 
reaſon to complain of the price they give for _—_ 
ut 
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But I know better things. { The/e words were ſpoken 
with a very great air, and toſs of the bead.) . 
JonaTaan. Well, my ſweeting, I will make it 
impoſlible to with me more ſond. 
L=T1iT14. Pray, Mr. Wild, none of this nauſeous 


behaviour, nor thoſe odious words — l wiſh you were 


fond !—1 aſſure you—1 don't know what you would 


pretend to inſinuate of me.— I have no wiſhes which 


miſbecomes a virtuous woman No, nor ſhould not, if 
I had married for love.—And eſpecially now when no 
body, I am ſure, can ſuſpe& me of any ſuch thing,— 
| Josera. If you did not marry for love, why did 
you marry ? 

LTITIA. Becauſe it was convenient, and my par 
rents forced me. 

JonanHan.'l hope, Madam, at leaſt, you will not 
tel] me to my tace, you have made your convenience 


of me. 


LTI TIA. I have made nothing of you; nor do l 
deſire the honour of making any thing of you. 
JoxnaTHan. Yes, you have made a huſband of me, 
Le=TiTia. No, you made yourſelf ſo; for I repeat 
once more, it was not my deſire, but your OWN. 
JonaTHan. You ſhould think N obliged to 


mee for that deſire, 


LTI TIA. La! Sir, you was not ſo ſingular in it. 
I] was not in deſpair,—l have had other offers, and 
better too. 

JoxnaTHan, I wiſh you had accepted them with all 


| my heart. 


LXxTITIA. I muſt tell you, Mr Wild, this is a very 
brutiſh manner of treating a woman, to whom yon 
have. ſuch obligations; but I know how to deſpiſe it, 
and to deſpiſe you too for ſhewing it me. Indeed [ 
am well duh 's aid for the ſooliſh preference I gave 
to you. I flatter 2 myſelf that I ſhould at leaſt have 
been uſed with good manners. I thought I had mar- 


ried a gentleman : but I find you every way contemp- 


tible, and below my concern, 

Joxar HAN. D—n you, Madam, have not I more 
reaſon to complain, when you tell me you married me 
for your convenience only ? 

LzT1TI4 
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LxTIrIiA. Very fine, truly. Is it behaviour wor- 
thy a man to ſwear at a woman? yet why ſhould 1 
mention what comes from a wretch whom 1 "deſpiſe? 
JonaTHan. Don't repeat that word ſo often. I 
deſpiſe you as heartily as you can do me. And, to tell 
you a truth, I married you for my convenience like- 
wiſe, to ſatisfy a paſſion which 1 have now ſatisfied, 
and you may be d d for any thing I care. 
LXTITIA. The world ſhall know how barbarouſiy | 
Jam treated by ſuch a villain. 
JonaTHan. I need take very little pains to acquaint 
the world what a b—ch you are, your actions will de- 
monſtrate it, | 
LxTITIA. Monſter! [ would adviſe you not to de- 
pend too much on my ſex, and provoke me too far; 
for I can do you a miſchief, and will, if you dare uſe 
me = you villain ! 
JonaTnax. Be 1 1 whenever you pleate, Madam; 


but aſfure yourſelf, the moment you lay aſide the wo- 
man, I will treat you as ſuch no longer; and af the 


firſt blow is yours, I een you the lai {ball be 


mine. 

LX TITIA. Uſe me as you will; but d——n me e if 
ever you {halt uſe me as a woman again; for may L 
be curſed, if ever I enter your bed more, 

JonaTWAn. May I be curſed if that abſtinence be 
not the greateſt obligation you can lay upon me; for 
I aſſure you faithſully, your perſon was all I had ever 
any regard for; and that I now loath and deteſt, as 
— as ever I liked it. 

LzT1T1iA. It is impoſſible for two people to agree 
bergwyriiity [ always deteſted your perſon ;- and, as for 
any other regard, you mult be convinced 1 never could 
— any for you. 

JoxvArAHAN. Why, then, fince we are come to A 
right underſtanding, as we are to live together, ſup- 


poſe we agreed, inſtead of quarrelling and abuſing, to 
be civil to each other. 


LXTITIA. With all my heart. | 

JoxnaTHan. Let us ſhake hands then, and hence- 
forwards never live like man and wife; that is, never 
be loving, nor ever quarrel, 


1 
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LTI TIA. Agreed. —— But pray, Mr Wild, why 
b—ch? Why id you ſuffer duch a word to eſcape 
you? 

JoxaTHAN. It is not worth your remembrance. 
LTI TIA. You agree I ſhall converſe with whom- 
ſoever | pleaſe ? 

 Jonarran. Without controul. And I have the 
ſame liberty ? 

L=T'Tia. When I interfere, may every curſe you 
can with attend me. 

JonaTran. Let us now take a farewell kiſs; and 


may I be hang' d if it is not the ſweeteſt you ever gave 


me. 
LxTIr IA. But why, b- ch? —— Methinks [ ſhould 


* be glad to know why b—ch ? 


At which words 45 ſprang from the bed, d—ing 
her temper heartily. She returned it again with equal 
abuſe, which was continued on both ſides while he 
was dreſſing. However, they agreed to continue ſted- 
falt in this new reſolution ; and the joy ariſing on that 
occaſion at length diſmiſſed them pretty chearfully 
from each other, though Lztitia could nor help con- 
* with the words, Wuy B—cax. 


S&H: © IK. 


Obſervations on the foregoing dialogue, together with a 
baſe de/ign on our hero, which muſt be deteſted by every 
lover of GREATNESS, 


HUS did this dialogue (which though we have 
termed it matrimonial, had indeed very little 
favour of the ſweets of matrimony in it)produce at laſt 
a reſolution more wiſe than ſtrictly pious, and which, 
if they could have rigidly adhered to it, might have 
prevented ſome unpleaſant moments, as well to our 
hero as to his ſerene conſort ; but their hatred was ſo 
very great and unaccountable, that they never could 
bear to ſee the leaſt compoſure in one another's coun- 
tenance, without attempting to ruffle it. This ſet 
them on ſo many contrivances to plague and vex one 
another, that as their proximity afforded them ſuch 


% 


frequent opportunities of executing their malicious 


purpoles, 
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purpoſes, they ſeldom paſs'd one eaſy or quiet day to- 


gether. _ | 

And this, reader, and no other, is the cauſe of thoſe 
many inquietudes, which thou muſt have obſerved to 
diſturb the repoſe of ſome married couples, who miſ- 
take implacable hatred for indifference ; for why ſhould 
Corvinus, who lives in a round of intrigue, and ſel- 
dom doth, and never willingly would, dally with his 
wife, endeavour to prevent her from the ſatisfaction 
of an intrigue in her turn? Why doth Camilla refuſe 
a more agreeable invitation abroad, only to expoſe 


her huſband at his own table at home? In ſhorr, to 
mention no more inſtances, whence can all the quar- 


rels, and jealouſies, and jars, proceed, in people who 


have no love for each other, unleſs from that noble 


paſſion above-mentioned, that deſire, according to my 
Lady Betty Modiſh, of curing each other of a nile. 
We thought proper to give our reader a ſhort taſte. 


of the domeſtic ftate of our hero, the rather to thew 


him that great men are ſubje& to the ſame frailtics 
and inconveniencies in ordinary life, with little men, 
and that heroes are really of the ſame ſpecies with 
other human creatures, notwithſtanding all the pains 
they themſelves, or their flatterers, take to aſſert the 
contrary ; and that they differ chiefly in the immenſity 
of their greatneſs, or as the vulgar erroneouſly call it, 
villainy. Now, therefore, that we may not dwell too 
long on low ſcenes, in a hiſtory of this ſublime kind, 
we {hall return to actions of a higher note, and more 
ſuitable to aur purpoſe. | 
When the boy Hymen had, with his lighted torch, 
driven. the boy Cupid out of doors; that is to ſay, in 
common phraſe, when the violence of Mr Wild's paſ- 
ſion (or rather appetite) for the chaſte Lætitia began 
to abate. he returned to viſit his friend:Heartfree, who 
was now in the liberties of the Fleet, and had appear- 
ed to the commiſſion of bankruptcy againſt him. Here 
he met with a more cold reception than he himſelf 
had apprehended. Heartfree had long entertained 
ſuſpicions of Wild, but theſe ſuſpicions had from time 
to time been confounded with circumſtances, and prin- 
cipally ſmothered with that amazing confidence, which 
Ss Was 
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was indeed the moſt ſtriking virtue in our hero. Heart. 


free was unwilling to condemn his friend without cer- 


tain evidence, and laid hold on every probable ſem. 
blance to acquit him ; but the propoſal made at his 
laſt viſit had ſo totally blackened his character in this 
poor man's opinion, that it entirely fixed the wavering 
ſcale, and he no longer doubted but that our hero 
was one of the greateſt villains in the world. 


Circumſtances of great improbability often eſcape | 
men who devour a ſtory with greedy ears; the reader 


therefore, cannot wonder that Heartfree, whoſe paſ- 
ſions were ſo variouſly concerned, firſt for the fidelity, 


,and ſecondly for the ſafety of his wife; and laſtly, 


who was ſo diſtracted with doubt concerning the con- 


duct of his friend, ſhould at his firſt relation paſs un- 


obſerved the incident of his being commitred to the 
boat by the captain of the privateer, which he had at 


the time of his telling ſo lamely accounted for; but 


now when Heartfree came to reflect on the whole, and 
with a high prepoſſeſſion againſt Wild, the abſurdity 
of this fact glared in his eyes, and ſtruck him in the 
molt ſenſible manner. At length a thought of great 
horror ſuggeſted itſelf to his imagination, and this was, 
whether the whole was not a fiction, and Wild, who 
was, as he had learned from his own mouth, equal to 
any undertaking how black ſoever, had-not ſpirited 
away, robbed and murdered his wife. | 
Intolerable as this apprehenſion was, he not only 
turned it round end examined it carefully in his own 
mind, but acquainted young Friendly with it at their 
next interview, Friendly, who deteſted Wild, (from 
that envy probably, with which theſe Gag AT Cha- 
RACTERS naturally inſpire low fellows) encouraged 
theſe ſuſpicions ſo much, that Heartfree reſolved to 
attach our hero, and carry him before a magiſtrate, 
This reſvJution had been ſome time taken, and 
Friendly with a warrant and -a conſtable, had with 


- the utmoſt diligence ſearched ſeveral days for our 


hero ; but whether it was that, in compliance with 


modern cuſtom, he had retired to ſpend the honey- 
| © #5 M I 
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moon with his bride, the only moon indeed in which 
it is faſhionable or cuſtomary for the married parties 
to have any correſpondence with each other; or per 
haps his habitation might, for particular reaſons, be . 
uſually kept a ſecret: like thoſe of ſome few great | 
' men, whom unfortunately the law hath left out of 
that reaſonable as well as honourable proviſion, which. 
it hath made for the ſecurity of the perſons of other 
great men. | W475 | | 2 
But Wild refolved to perform works of ſuperer- 
ogation in the way of honour: and though no hero ia 
obliged to anſwer the challenge of my Lord Chief 
Juſtice, or- indeed, of any other magiſtrate, but = 
may with unblemiſhed reputation flide away from it; 
yet ſuch was the bravery, ſuch the greatneſs, the | 
magnanimity of Wild, that he appeared in perſon to '4 
it. - : N | / 3 4 
Indeed envy may ſay one thing, which may leſſen 
the glory of this action, namely, that the ſaid Mr 
Wild knew nothing of the ſaid warrant or challenge; 
and as thou mayſt be aſſured, reader, that the mali- 
cious fury will omit nothing which can any ways ſully 
ſo great a character, fo ſhe hath endeavoured to ac- 
count for this ſecond viſit of our hero to his friend | 
Heartfree from a very different motive, than that of 4 
aſſerting his own innocence. Sp, ee 


is 


I =. 7 4 


en - | ; 

ir Mr Wild with unprecedented generaſty viſits his friend 
"mM Heartfree, and the ungrateful reception he met with. 

* 3 — ' | : ; # 

ed T hath been ſaid then, that Mr Wild, not being 
to able on the ſtricteſt examination to find in a cer- 


tain ſpot of haman nature- called his own heart, the 
ad leaſt grain of that pitiful low quality.called honeſty, 
ith had reſolved, perhaps, a little too generally, that there 
or was no ſuch thing. He therefore imputed the reſa- 
th lution with which Mr Heartfree had ſo poſitively re- 
- fuſed to concern himſelf in murder, either to a fear of 
on MW bloodying his bands, or the apprehenſion of a ghoſt, or 

leſt he ſhould make an additional example in that ex- 

7 "mT cellen: 
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cellent book called, :God's Revenge againſt Murder; 


and doubted not but he would (at Jeaſt in his preſent 
neceſſity) agree without ſeruple to a fimple robbery, 


eſpecially where any conſiderable booty ſhould be pro- 
poled, and the ſafety of the attack plauſibly made ap- 


pear; which, if he could prevail on him to undertake, 


he would immediately get him impeached, convicted, 
and hanged. He no ſooner therefore had diſcharged 


his duties to Hymen, 'and heard that Heartfree had 
procured himſelf the liberties of the Fleet, than he re- 
ſolved to viſit him, and to propoſe a robbery with all 
the allurements of profit, caſe, and ſafety. * 
This propoſal was no ſvoner made, thas it was an- 
ſwered by Heartfree, in the following manner: 


1 might have hoped the anſwer which I gave 


©-to your former advice would have prevented me 


< from the danger of -receiving a ſecond affront of 


this kind. An affront I call it and ſurely if it 


ebe fo to call a man a, villain, it can be no leſs to 
_ < iſhew him you fuppoſe him one. Indeed, it may be 


< wondered, how any-man can arrive at the boldneſs, 
1 may ſay impudence, of firſt making ſuch an 
< overture to another: ſurely it is ſeldom done, unleſs 


2 to thoſe who have previouſly betrayed ſome ſymp-- 


< toms of their own baſeneſs. If I have therefore 


- © ſhewn you any ſuch, theſe inſults are more pardon- 


able; but I affure you, if ſuch appear, they diſ- 
< charge all their malignance outwardly, and reflect 
not even a ſhadow within; for to me baſeneſs ſeems 
© jnconliftent with this rule, Or Doing no oTHER. 


| © PERSON AN .INJURY FROM, ANY MOTIVE OR- ON | 


ANR CONSIDERATION WHATEVER. This, Sir, 


is the rule by which I am determined to walk, 


nor can that man. juſtify dr{believing me, who 


will not own he walks not by it himſelf. But 
whether it be allowed to me or no, or whether 


feel the good effects of its being practiſed by 
others, I am reſolved to maintain it: for ſurely no 


equal to the comfort I myſelf enjoy: for what 
a raviſhing thought how replete with extaſy 


37 ˙· 1-2: 


man can reap a benefit from my purſuing it 


muſt the conlideration be, that Almighty * 
. e | * ne 


© nefs is by its own-nature . engaged to reward me.! 
Ho indifferent mult ſuch a perſuaſion; make a man 
to all the occurrences of this. life! What trifles 


+ muſt he repreſent to himſelf both the enjoyments - | 


and the afflictions of this world ! How eaſily muſt 
© he acquieſce under milling the former, . and how 
« patiently will he ſubmit to the latter, who is con- 
© vinced that his failing of a tranſitory imperfect 
reward here, is a moſt certain argument of his ob- 
© taining one permanent and compleat hereafter! 
© Dolt thou think then, thou little, paltry, mean 
animal, (with ſuch language did he treat our truly 


« pectations for any pitiful reward which thou eanſt 
© ſuggelt or promiſe to me; for that ſordid Jucre 
for which all pains and labour are undertaken by 
© the induſtrious, and all barbarities and iniquities 
committed by the vile; for a worthleſs acquilition 


© can take away? The former part of this ſpeech 


4 rouſed his anger; and he was collecting his rage to 
s anſwer, when Friendly and the conſtable, Who had 
5 been ſummoned by Heartfree, on Wild's firſt appear - 
ag ance, entered the room, and ſeized the great man juſt . 
ws as his wrath was burſting from his lips. 
1 The dialogue which now enſued, is not worth re- 
0 lating. Wild was ſoon acquainted with che reaſon of 

: this rough treatment, and preſently conveyed before 

I a magiltrate; | 


lawyer on his examination, he inſiſting that the 
proceeding was improper, for that a Writ de Homine 
replegiando. ſhould iſſue, and on the return of that 
a Capias in Withernam, the juitice inclined to com- 


thods for his' defence. He therefore acquainted the 
jultice, that there was a young man likewiſe with 


tir, which requeſt was accordingly. granted, and the, 


to. bear teſtimony for his friend, which he did with 


—_ 10 


great man) that I will forego ſuch comfortable ex- 


which ſuch as thou art can poſſels, can give; or 


occaſioned much yawning in our bero, but the latter 


Notwithſtanding the doubts raiſed by Mr Wild's 


mitment, ſo that Wild was driven to other me- 


bim in the boat, and begged that he might be ſent 
faithful Achates (Mr Fireblood) was ſoon produced 
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ſo much becoming zeal, and went through his ena. 
mination with ſuch coherence (though he was forced 


to collect his evidence from the hints given bim by 


Wild in the preſence of the juſtice and tlie aceuſers) 


that as here was direct evidence againſt mere pre- 


ſumption, our hero was moſt honourably acquitted, 
and poor Heartfree was charged by the juſtice, the 
audience, and all others, who afterwards heard the 


ſtory. with the blackeſt ingratitude, in attempting to 


take away the life of a man, to whom he' had loch 
eminent obligations. 


Leſt ſo vaſt an effort of friendſhip as this of Fire. 


blood's ſhould too violently ſurpriſe the reader in this 


de generate age; it may be proper to inform him, 


that beſide the ties of engagement in the ſame em. 


. another nearer and ſtronger alliance ſubſilied 
etween our hero and this youth, which latter was 


| juſt departed from the arms of the lovely Lztitia, 


when he received her huſband's meſſage: an inſtance 


.which may alſo ſerve t; juſtify thoſe ſtrict mtercourſes 
of love and acquaintance, which fo commonly ſubſiſt 
in modern Hiſtory between the huſband and gallant, 
difplaying the vaſt force of friendſhip, contracted by 


this more honourable than legal alliance, which is 
thought to be at preſent one of the ſtrongeſt bonds of 
amity between great men, and the moſt reputable ; as 


well as eaſy way to their favour. 


Four months had now paſſed ſince Heartfree's fr 


ent, and his affairs had begun to wear a 
more benign aſpect: but they were a good deal in 
. jured by this attempt on Wild (ſo dangerous is Ire 
attack on a GREAT Man) ſeveral of his neighbouts, 
and particularly one or two of his own trade, induſ- 
triouſly endeavouring, from their bitter animoſity 
.- againit ſuch kind of? 
rate his ingratitude as mach as poſſible; not in the 
- leaſt ſcrupling, in the violent ardour of their indig- 
nation, to add ſome ſmall circumſtances of their ovn 
knowledge of the many obligations * conferred on 
Heartfree by Wild. To all thefe ſcandals he quietly 


iniquity, to ſpread and exagge- 


ſubmitted, comfort ng himſelf i in the ,conſeloufibels« 
| ls 
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his own innocence, and confiding 1 in the ſurg friend 
of jultice to acquit him. 
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4 Le 5 N laid. that it ſhames all the-politics. of 
ibis our age ; with” digreſi ion and ſub- 42 ans 


; Boe 


Wurd having now, to the hatred he bore Heart- 


free on account of thoſe injuries he had done 
him, an additional ſpur from this injury received (for 
ſo it appeared to him, who, no more than the moſt 
ignorant, conſidered how-truly he deſerved it) applied 
his utmoſt mduſtry to accomplith the ruin of one 
whoſe very name ſounded Salons in his ears; when, 


| luckily, a ſcheme aroſe in his imagination, which | 
not only promiſed to effect it ſeenrely, but (which 


pleaſed him moſt) by means of the miſchief he had 
already done him; and which would at once load him 
with the imputation of having committed what be 
himſelf had done to him, and would bring on him the 


ſevereſt puniſhment for a fac, of which he was not 


only innocent, but had already ſo greatly ſuffered by. 
And this was no other than to charge him with hav» 


ing conveyed away his wife, with his moſt valuable 


effects, in order to defraud his creditors. . ' - | 
He no ſooner ſtarted this thought than he imme- 


diately reſolved on putting it in execution. What 


remained to conſider was only the Qusmods, and the 


perſon or tool to be emplayed; for the ſtage of the 
world differs from that in Drury- Lane principally in 
this; that whereas on the latter, the hero, or chief 
figure, | is almoſt continually before your eyes, whilit 
the under- actors are not ſeen above once in an even- 


ing; now on the former, the hero, or great man, 


is always behind the curtain, and ſeldom or never ap- 
pears, or doth any thing in his own perſon. He doth 


indeed in this Grand Drama, rather perform the 


part of the Prompter, and doth inſtruct the well - dreſt 
figures, who are ſtrutting in public on the ſtage, what 
to ſay and do. To ſay the truth, a puppet how will 
illuſtrate-our meaning better, whers it is the maſter 


a the ſhow (the great man) who dances and moves, 
— 3 „ 
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every thing; whether it be the king of Muſcovy, or 
_— other potentate, alias puppet, which we be. 
hold on the ſtage; but he himſelf wiſely keeps out 

of fight ; for ſhould he once appear, the whole mo- 
tion would be at an end, Not that any one is igno- 
rant of his being there, or ſuppoſes that the puppets 
are not mere ſticks of wood, and he himſelf the ſole 
mover; but as this (though every one knows it) doth 

4 not appear viſibly, i. e. to their eyes, no one is aſham- 

j ed of conſenting to be impoſed upon; of helping on 
the Drama, by calling the ſeveral ſticks or puppets by 
the names which the maſter hath allotted to them, 

and by aſſigning to each the character which the. great 
man is pleaſed they ſhall move in, or rather i in which 
he himſelf is pleaſed to move them. 


- 

ERS: | wouldbe to ſuppoſe thee, gentle reader, one of , 
very little knowledge in the world, to imagine thou a 

5 Bal never ſeen. ſome of theſe puppet- ſhows,. which ig 

. are fo frequently added on the great ſtage. But though j 
thou ſhouldit have refided all thy days in thoſe remote 2.6 
parts of this iſland, which great men ſeldom viſit; 1 

yet, if thou halt any penetration, thou muſt have had F 

ſome occaſions to admire both the ſolemnity of coun- # 
tenance in the actor, and the gravity in the ſpectator, h 
while ſome of thoſe farces are carried on, which are va 
acted almoſt daily in every village in the kingdom. f 

He mult have a very deſpicable opinion of mankind * 
indeed who can conceive them to be impoſed on 48 t] 

: often as they appear to be ſo, The truth is, they 1 
are in the ſame ſituation with the readers of Ro- g 
mances; who, though they know the whole to be one 7 

entire fiction, nevertheleſs agree to be deceived; and be 


as theſe find amuſement, io do the others find eaſe fit 
and convenience in this concurrence. But this being 
a ſub-· digreſſion, I return to my 1 | 
AGA Man ought to do his buſineſs byothers; 
to employ hands, as we have before 1aid, to his pur - 
., Poſes, and keep himſelf as much behind the curtain 
as poſſible; and though it mult be acknowledged that 
two very.great men, "whoſe names will be both re. 
corded in hiitory, did in thoſe latter times, come 


* themſelves on the age and did hack,and hew, 
0 1 [ an 
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and lay each other moſt eruelly open to the diverſtbn 
| of the ſpectators; yet this mult be mentioned rather 
. as an example of avoidance, than imitation, and is to 
be aſcribed to the number of thoſe inſtances which 
ſerve to evince the truth of thoſe maxims: Nemo mor- 
talium omnibus boris ſapit. Ira furor brevis eſt, &e. 


f 2 H A P. XII. ; 3 . 
New inſtances of Friendly's folly, & 2 a 


FTO return to my hiſtory, which, having reſted 
itſelf a little; is now ready to proceed on its 
journey : Fireblood was the perſon. choſen by Wild- 
for this ſervice, He had, on a late occaſion; expe 
rienced the talents of this youth for a good round 
perjury. He immediately, therefore, found. him out, 
and propoſed it to him: when receiving his inſtant 
aſſent, they conſulted together, and ſoon framed an 
evidence, which, being © communicated to one of the 
moſt bitter and ſevere creditors of Heartfree, by him 
laid before a magiſtrate, and atteſted by the oath of 
Fireblood, the juſtice granted his warrant; aud Heart» 
free was accordingly apprehended and brought before 
him. | a2 - Oy WHT ©5509 e ts 
When the officers came for this poor wretch, they 
found him meanly ' diverting himſelf with his little 
children, the younger of whom ſat on his. knees, and 
the elder was playing at a fittle diſtance from him 
with Friendly. One of the officers, who was a very 
good ſort of a man, but one very laudably ſevere in 
tis office, after aequainting Heartfree with his errand, 
bade him come along and be d—n'd, and leave thofe 
little baſtards, for ſo, he ſaid, he ſuppoſed they were, 
for a legacy to the*pariſh. Heartfree was much fur- 
priſed at hearing there was a warrant for felony 
rs; Wl againſt him; but he thewed leſs concern than Friendly 
did in his countenance. The elder daughter, when 
"he ſaw the officer lay hold on her father, immedi- 
ately quirted her play, and running to him, and 
burſting into tears, cried out: © You ſhall not hurt 
poor Papa.” One of the other ruffians offered to take 
the little one rudely ſrom his knees; but Heartiree 


ſtarted 


- 
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ſtarred vp; and, catching the fellow by the "ER 
dathed his head 10 violently againſt the wall, that, had 


he had any brains, he mi ight polibly have lol them by 
the blow. 


The officer, like moſt of thoſe. ce ſpirits wha 


ii an in adverſity, had ſome prudence mixt with 


his zeal for juſtice. Seeing, therefore, this rough 
treatment of his companion, he began to purſue more 
gentle methods, and very civilly deſired Mr Heart- 
free to go with him, ſeeing he was an officer, and 
obliged to execute his warrant ; that he was ſorry far 
his misfortune, and hoped he would be acquitted, 
'The other anſwered, — ſhould patiently ſubmit to 
the laws of his country, and would attend him whi- 


ther he was ordered to conduct him: then, taking 


leave of his children with a tender kiſs, he recom- 


mended them to the care of Friendly; who promiſed 


to ſee them ſafe home, and then to attend him at the 
juſtice's. whoſe name and abode he had learnt of the 
conſtable. 

Friendly arrived at the magiltrate's en juſt as 


that — had ſigned the mittimus againſt his 


friend; for the evidence of Fireblood was ſo clear 
and . and the juſtice was ſo incenſed againſt 
Heartfree, and ſo convinced: of his guilt,” that he 
would hardly hear him ſpeak in his own defence, 
which the es, perhaps, when he. hears the evi- 
dence againſt him, will be leſs inclined to cenſure: 


For this witneſs depoſed, * that he had been, by 


Heartfree himſelf, employed to carry the orders of 
© embezzling to Wild, in order to be delivered to 
his wife; that he had been afterwards preſent with 
„Wild and her at the inn, when they teok coach 
* for Harwich, where ſhe ſhewed him the caſket 
of jewels, and deſired him to tell her huſband, 
© that the had fully executed his command; and this 
he ſwore to have been done after — had no- 
tiee of the commiſſion, and in order to bring it wi 
thin that time, Fireblood, as weil as Wild, ſwore 


that Mrs Heartfree lay ſeveral days concealed at 


©.Wild's houſe before her departure for Holland“ 
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When Friendly found the juſtice nin] and. 
that all he could ſay had no effect, nor was it any 
way poſſible for — to eſcape being committed 


to Newgate, he reſolved to accompany him thither; 
where, when they arrived, the turnkey would have 


confined Heartfree (he having no money) amongſt 


the common felons; but Friendly would not permit 
it, and advanced every ſhilling 1 had in his pocket, 


to procure a room in the Preſs- yard for his friend, 


which, indeed, through the humanity of the keeper, 


he did at a cheap . 

They ſpent that day together, and in the even- 
ing, the priſoner diſmiſſed his friend, deſiring him, 
after many thanks for his fidelity, to be comforted on 
his account. I know not, ſays he, how far the ma- 
ice of my enemy may prevail; but whatever my 
© ſufferings are, I am convinced my innocence will 


ſome where be rewarded. If, therefore, any fatal | 


* accident ſhould happen to me, (for he Who, is in 
' the hands of perjury, may apprehend the worſt) my 
dear Friendly, be à father to my poor children,” 


At which — the tears guſhed from his eyes. The 


other begged him not to admit any ſuch apprehen · 


ſions; for that he would employ his utmoſt diligence 
in his ſervice, and doubted not but to ſubvert any Vil- 


lainous deſign laid for, his deſtruction, and to make 


his innocence appear to the Ford, as white as it Was. 


in his opinion. 


We cannot help mentioning a circumſtance here, 
thongh we doubt it will appear very unnatural and 
mcredible<to our reader; which is, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the former character and behaviour of Heart- 


free, this ſtory of his embezzling was ſo far from ſur- 
prizing his neighbours, that many of them declared 
they expected no better from him. Some were aſſured 
he could pay forty ſhillings in the pound, if he 
would. Others had overheard hints formerly paſs 
between him and Mrs Heartfree, which had given 
them ſuſpicions. - And, what is moſt aſtoniſhing of 


all is. that many of thoſe who had before cenſured 
him for an ne heedleſs fool, now no jeſs 


conk- 
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confidently abuſed him . 4 ene trieking, wh 
ricious knave. | | 
e N A F. Inn. 


"Something concerning Firebloog, which will Th bes and 


fomewhat touching one of the Miſs Snaps, which will 
# mags concern the reader. 


OWEVER, notwithſtanding all” theſe « cenſures 

abroad, and in deſpight of all his misfortunes, 
at home, Heartfree in Newgate enjoyed a quiet, un- 
diſturbed repoſe; while our hero, nobly diſdaining 
reſt, lay flecpleſs all night; partly from.the appre. 
henſions of Mrs Keartfree's return before he. had 
executed his ſcheme; and partly from a ſuſpicion leſt 
Fireblood ſhould betray him; of whoſe infidelity he 
had, nevertheleſs, no —— cauſe, to maintain any 
fear, but from his knowing him to be an accomplithed 
raical, as the vulgar term it, a complete Great 


Ma in our language. And indeed, to confels- the 


truth, theſe doubts were not without ſome foundation; 
for the very ſame thought unluckily entered the bead 
of that noble youth, who conſidered, whether he. 
might not poſſibly fell himſelf for ſome advantage to 
the other de, as he had yet no promite from Wild; 

but this Was, by the ſagacity of the latter, prevented: 


in the morning with a. profufion of promiſes, which. 


ſhewed him to be of the moſt generous temper in the 
world, with which Fireblood was extremely well fa- 


tisfied; and made uſe of ſo many proteſtations of his 


faithſulnefs, that he convinced. Wild of. the Juitice of 
his ſuf] {pictons. 


At this time an accident happened, Lich, though 


it did not immediately affect our hero, we cannot 
avoid relating, as it occaſioned great confuſion in his 
family, as well as in the family of Snap. It is, in- 


deed, a calamity highly to be ws hen it tains 
untainted blood, and happens to an honourable-boule, 
An injury never to be repaired. A blot. never to be 


wiped out. A fore never to be healed, - To detain 


my reader no longer: Mifs Theodoſia Snap was now 
e deliyered ofa 


2 male infant, the product of an 
amour 


\ : 


tuous) creature had with the Count. pF Yer vg 

Mr Wild and his lady were at breakfaſt, when 
Mr Snap, with all the agonies of deſpair both in his 
voice and countenance, brought them this melancholy: 


good. nature when his greatneſs or intereſt was not 
concerned, inſtead of reviling his ſiſter-in-law; aſked 
S with a ſmile: Who was the father? But the 


ſhe now deſerve that epithet, received it in another 
manner. She fell into the utmoſt fury at the rela- 
ton, reviled her ſiſter in the bitteſt terms, and 
yowed the would never ſee nor ſpeak to her more. 


that ſuch diſhonour ſhould ever Happen to him and 


for the light treatment which he gave this fatal acci- 
dent. She told him, he was unworthy of the honour: 
he enjoyed, of marrying into a chaſte family. That 


he had married one of the naughty huſſies of the 
town, he could have behaved to her in no other man- 
ner. She concluded, with defiring her father to make 


for that ſhe would not otherwiſe enter his houſe, be- 
ing reſolved never to ſet her foot within the ſame 
threſhold with the trollop, whom ſhe deteſted ſo much 
the more, "becauſe (which was perhaps true) ſhe was 
her own faſter. | | Ws dts 


gh gde ſlip (indeed the only one Pheodoſia had ever made), 
; in her own filter, in a filter who loved her, and to 
his hom ſhe-owed a thouſand obligations. : 


in Perhaps the ſeverity of Mr Snap, who greatly 
ins elt the injury done to the honour of his family, would 


have relented, had not the pariſh officers been ex- 
tremely preſſing on this occaſion, and, for want of ſe- 
curity, conveyed the unhappy young lady to a place, 
the name-of which, for the honour of the Snaps, to: 


hom our hero Was ſo nearly allied, we bury in eter- 
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amour which that beautiful (O that I could ſay, vir 


news. Our hero, who had (as we have ſaid) wonderful 


chaſte Letitia,, we repeat the chaſte, for well did 


Then burſt into tears, and lamented over her father; 


herſelf. , At length ſhe fell ſeverely on ber huſband,” 
ſhe looked on it as an affront to her virtue. That if 


an example of thelat, and to turn her out of doors; 


So violent, and indeed ſo outrageous was this chaſle 
lady's love of virtue, that ſhe could not forgive a ſin- 
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nal ablivion; where ſhe ſuffered ſo much correction 
for her crime, that the good - natured reader of the 
male - kind may be inclined to compaſſionate her, at 
leuaſt to imagine ſhe was ſufficiently puniſhed for a 
fault, which, with ſubmiſhon to the chaſte Lætitia, 
and all other ſtrictly virtuous ladies, it ſhould be ei- 

ther leſs criminal in a woman to commit, or more {6 
In a man to ſolicit her to it. , 

But to retura to our hero, who was a living and 
ſtrong inſtance, that human greatneſs and happiness 
are not always inſeparable. He was under a contjj- 
nual alarm of frights, and fears, and jealouſies. He 
thought every man he beheld wore a knife for his 
throat, and a pair of ſciflars for his purſe. As for 
his own gang particularly, he was thoroughly con- 

vinced there was not a ſingle man amongſt them, who 
would not, for the value of five ſhillings, bring 
Him to the gallows. - Theſe - apprehenfions ſo con- 
ſtantly broke his reſt, and kept him ſo afliduouſly on 
+ his guard, to fruſtrate. and circumvent any deſigns 
Which might be forming againſt him; that his con- 
dition, to any other than the glorious eye of ambi- 
tion, might ſeem rather deplorable, than the obje& 
ef envy or deſire. 


. A p. XIV. 


In which our Hero makes a ſpeech well avorthy to be cel. 
rated: and the behaviour uf one of the gang perhaps 
. more unnatural than any other part of this hiſtory. 


| 8 4 HERE was in the gang a man named Blue. 
5 N ſkin; one of thoſe merchants who trade in dead 
'oxen, ſheep, &c. in ſhort, -what the .vulgar call a 
Butcher. This gentleman had two qualities of a great 
man, viz. undaunted courage, and an abſolute cons 
tempt of thoſe ridiculous diſtinctions of neum and 
tuum, which would cauſe endleſs diſputes, did not the 
law happily decide them by converting both into 
ſuum. The common form of exchanging property 
by trade ſeemed to him too tedious: he therefore re- 
folved to quit the mercantile proſeſſion, and, falling 
acquainted with ſome of Mr Wild's people, he pe 
8 vi 
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vided himſelf wich arms, and enliſted of the gang In 


which he behaved for ſome time with grrat decency 

and order, and ſubmitted to accept ſuch thare of the 

booty with the reſt, as our hero allotted him. 
But this ſubſerviency agreed ill with his temper; 


for we ſhould have before remembered a third herbe 
quality, namely, ambition, which was no inconſider- 


able part of his compoſition; one day, therefore, ba- 
ving robbed a gentleman at Windſor of a gold watch 


which, on its being advertiſed in the newipaper, with 


a conſiderable reward, was demanded of him by Wild, 
he peremptorily refuſed to deliver it. | a 

How, Mr Blueſkin!“ ſays Wild, you will not 
« deliver the watch? No, Mr Wild,“ anfwered he; 
I have taken it, and will keep it; or; if 4 diſpole of 
* it, I will dilpoſe of it myſelf, and keep the money 
for which I fell it. Sure, replied Wild, you have 
not the aſſurance to pretend you have any property 
* or right in this watch?“ I am certain,“ returned 
Blueſkin, whether I have any right in it or no, you 
can prove none.” I will undertake,” eries the other, 
* to ſhew | Have an abſolute right to it, and that by 
the laws of our gang, of which I am providentially 


at the head.“ I know not who put you at che head 


* of it,” cries Blueſkin; but thoſe who did, certainly 
did it for their own good, that you might conduct 
them the better in their robberies, inform them of 
the richeſt booties, prevent ſurprizes, pack juries, 
bribe evidence, and ſo contribute to their benefit and 
ſafety; and not to convert all their labour and ha- 
ard to your own benefit and advantage.“ Lou 
are greatly miſtaken, Sir, anſwered Wild; you are 
* talking of a legal ſociety, where the chief magiſtrate 
* is always choſen for the public good, which, as we 
* ſee in all the legal ſocieties of the world, he con- 
* ſtantly conſults, daily contributing, by his ſuperioꝝ 
ſkill, ta their proſperity, and not ſacrificing their 
good to his o wealth, or pleaſure, or humour: 
but in an illegal ſociety or gang, as this of ours, it 
is otherwiſe; for who would be at the head of a 
gang, unleſs: ſor his own intereſt? And without a 
way 28 1441 T 
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© a head, -and obedience to that head, can preſerve a 

gang a moment from deſtruction. It is abſolutely 
* better for you to content yourſelves wich a mode. 
rate reward, and enjoy that in ſafety at the diſpoſal 
of your chief, than to engroſs the whole with the 

hazard to which you will be liable without his pro- 
0 tecdion. And ſurely, thefe is none in the whole 
1 * yang g. who hath leſs reaſon. to complain than you; 

: you have taſted of my favours; witneſs that piece 
7 of ribbond you wear in your hat, with which i dub- 
bed you captain.— Therefore, pray, captain, deliver 
the watch'——* D—n your cajoling,” ſays Blue- 
ſkin: Do you think I value myſelf on this bit of 


+ ribbon, which I could have — myſelf for fix. 
'* pence, and have worn without your leave? Do you 


imagine I think myſelf a captain, becaufe you, whom X 
know not empowered to make one, call me ſo? WW .. 
The name of captain is but a ſhadow : the men and u 
* the ſalary are the ſubſtance: and I am not to be bi 
4 bubbled with a ſhadow. I will be called captain no pr 
longer, jand he who flagters me by that name, I an 
© ſhall think affronts me, and I will — 5 him down, a 
'* F affure you. Did ever man talk ſo unreaſon- 90 
* ably? cries Wild. Are you not reſpected as n 65 
captain by the whole gang ſince my dubbing you for 
'* ſo! But it is the ſhadow only, it ſeems; and you Ne 
will knock a man down for affronting you, who calls | 
you captain! Might not a man as reaſonably tell a hai 
© miniſter of ſtate: Sir, you have given me the ſha - „h 
* dow only. The ribbon or the bauble, that you mit 
ve me, implies that I have either ſignalized my- Bl, 

a « felf, by ſome great aQion, for the benefit and — and 
of my country; or at leaſt that I am deſcended from WM nag 
168 "thoſe. who have done ſo. I know myſelf to bea wit! 
„ ſcoundrel, and ſo have been thoſe * anceſtors I „h: 
i can remember, or have ever heard of. Therefore! jud 
e am refolved to knock the firſt man down, who calls ; 
„ me Sir, or Right honourable.“ But all great and h e 
< wiſe men think themſelves ſufficiently repaid, by what 


ob, cue them honour and precedence in the gang, 
without 
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© without enquiring into ſubſtance; nay, if a title, or 
© a feather, be equal to this purpoſe, they are ſubſtance,” 


© and not mere thadows. But 1 have not time to ar- 
*« gue with you at preſent, ſo give me the watch with · 


© out any more deliberation.“ I am no more a 
© friend to deliberation than yourſelf,” anſwered Blue - 
kin, and fo I tell you once for all, by G I never 
« will give you the watch, no, nor will I ever here- 
after ſurrender any part of my booty, I won it, and 
will wear it. Take your piſtols yourſelf, and go 
out on the highway, and don't lazily think to fat - 
* ten yourſelf with the dangers and pains of other 

people.“ At which words he departed in a fierce 
mood, and repaired to the tavern uſed by the gangs 
where he had appointed to meet ſome of his acquaint- 
ance, whom he — of what had paſſed between 
him and Wild, and adviſed them all to follow his ex- 
ample; which they all readily agreed to, and Mr 
Wild's d—tion was the univerſal toaſt; in drinking 


. bumpers to which they had finiſhed a large bowl of 


punch, when a conſtable, with a numerous attendance, 
— Wild at their head, ekered the room, and ſeized 

n Blueſkin, whom his companions, when they ſaw 
ths hero, did not dare attempt to reſcue. The watch 


was found upon him, which, together with Wild's in- 


formation, was more than ſuſſcient to commit him to 
Newgate. 

In the evening, Wild, and the reſt of thoſe who 
had been drinking with Blueſkin, met at the tavern, 
where nothing was to be ſeen but the profoundeſt ſub. . 
miſſion to their leader. They vilified and abuſed 
Blueſkin as much as they had before abuſed our hero, 
and now repeated the ſame toaſt, only changing the 
name of Wild into that of Blueſkin. All agreeing 
with Wild, that the watch found in his pocket, and 
which muſt be a fatal evidence againſt him, was a Jult 
judgment- on his-diſobedience and revolt. Mt 

Thus did this Great Man, by a reſolute and time- 


ly example (for he went directly to the juſtice when 


Blueſkin left N quell one of the moſt dangerous 
e con 
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conſpi iracies which could poſſibly ariſe in a gang; and 


a which, had it been permitted one day's growth, would 


inevitably have ended in his deſtruction; ſo much doth 
it behove all great men to be eternally on their guard, 
and expeditious in the execution of their purpoſes; 
while none but the weak and honeſt can indulge them- 
felves in remiſſneſs or repoſe. 

The Achates, Fireblood had been preſent at both 
4heſe meetings; but though he had a little too baſtily 
concurred in curſing his friend, and in vowing his 


perdition; yet now he ſaw all that ſcheme diſſolved, 
he returned to his integrity; of which he gave an in- 


conteſtable proof, by informing Wild of the meaſures 
which had been concerted againſt him. -In which, he 
faid, he had pretended to acquieſce, in order the better 
to betray them ; but this, as he afterwards confeſſed 
on his death-bed, at Tyburn, was only a copy of his 


countenance : - for that he was, at rhat time, as ſincere. 


and hearty in oppoſition to Wild as any of his com. 
panions. | 
Our hero received Fireblood's information with a 
very placid countenance, * He ſaid, as the gang had 
feen their errors, and repented, nothing was more 
noble than forgiveneſs. But though be was pleaſed 
modeſtly to aſcribe this to his lenity, it really aroſe 
from — more noble and political principles. He 
conſidered that it would be dangerous to attempt the 
puntſhment of ſo many; beſides, he flattered himſelf 
that fear would keep 1 in order; and indeed Fire- 
blood had told him nothing more than he knew be- 


| fore, viz. that they were all complete Prigs, whom he 


was to govern by their fears, and in whom he was to 
place no more confidence than was neceſſary, and to 
watch them with the utmoſt caution and circumſpec- 
tion; for. a rogue, he wiſely ſaid, like gunpowder, 


| "would be uſed with caution; fince both are altogether 


as liable to blow up the party himſelf who uſes them, 
as to execute his miſchievous purpoſes againſt ſome 
other perſon or animal. 

We will now:repair to Newgate, it being the. place 


where moſt of the great men orf this hiſtory are haſten- 
ang 
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lag as faſt as poſlible and, to confeſs the truth, it is 
a caſtle very far from being an improper, or miſbeco - 


ming habitation for any great man whatever. And 


us fhis ſcene” will continue during the refidue of dur 


hiſtory, we thall open ir with a new book; and ſhall, 
therefore, take this opportunity of cloling our third, 
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A frathment F the Ordinary's, worthy to be written in 

letters of gold; a very extraordinary inſtance of folly 
in Friendly; and a dreadful accident that * our 
i 7 her Oo 


1 EARTFREE had not been long in Newgate 
H before his frequent converſation with his chil- 
| dren, and other inſtances of a good heart, 
£ which betrayed themſelves in his actions and conver- 
Aation, created an opinion in all about him that he 
| was one of the ſillieſt fellows in the univerſe, The 
| ordinary himſelf, a very ſagacious, as well as very 
| worthy perſon, declared that he was a curſed rogue, 
| but no conjurer. | 
| What indeed might induce the former, i, e. the 
3 roguiſli part of this opinion in the ordinary was a 
| wicked ſentiment which. Heartfree one day diſcloſed in 
| converſation, and which we, who are truly orthodox, 
© | will not pretend to Juſtify, * that he believed a ſincere 
_ © 'Turk would be faved.* To this, the good man, with 
5 becoming zeal and indignation, auſwered, * I know not 
. d | : what 
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«© what may become of a fincere Turk, but if this be 
your perſuaſion, I prorfounce it impoſſible, you ſhould- 
be ſaved. No, Sir, ſo far from a ſincete Turk's be · 
ing within the pale of ſalvation, neither will any ſin- 
« cere Preſbyterian, Anabaptiſt, nor Quaker whatever, 
be ſaved. _ 2 5.3 3 5 
Hut neither did the one or the other part of this 
character prevail on Friendly to abandon his old ma- 
ſter. He ſpent his whole time with him, except only 
thoſe hours when he was abſent for his ſake, in pro- 
curing evidence for him againſt his trial, which was 
now {hortly to come on, Indeed this young man was 
the only comfort, beſides a clear conſcience, and the 
hopes beyond the grave, which this poor wretch had; 
for the ſight. of his children was like one of thoſe al - 
luring pleaſures which men in ſome diſeaſes indulge 
themſelves often fatally in, which at once flatter and 
_ hejghten their malady. f 5h STORY YG, 
Friendly being one day preſent while Heartfree was, 
vith tears in his eyes, embracing. his eldeſt daughter, 
and lamenting. the hard fate. ro which, he feared he 


1 would be obliged to leave her, ſpoke to him thus. 
ly © haye long obſerved with. admiration the magnanimi- . 
1 ty with which you go thro? your own misfortunes, 14 


and the Ready countenance with which you look on - 8 
death. I have obſerved that all your agonies ariſa = 

te from the thoughts of parting with your children, 1% 
il- and of leaving them in a diſtrefſed condition; now.. 
| though I hope all your fears will prove ill-grounded, = 
vet, that I may relieve you as much as poſſible from 1 
them, be aſſured, that as nothing can give me more, 
real miſery, than to obſerve ſo tender and loving A + |S 
concern in a maſter, to whoſe goodneſs I owe ſo 
© many obligations, and whom I fo: fincerely love, ſo | | 


nothing can afford me equal pleaſure with my con- | 
{ tributing to leſſen or to remove it. Be convinced, | 
therefore, if you can place any confidence in my pro- 11H 
* miſe, that I will employ my little fortune, which you, [[Y 
know to he not entirely inconſiderable, in the ſupport, | 
of this your little family. Should any misfortune, ij 
* which I pray Heaven avert, happen to you before 
vou have better provided far theſe little ones, I _ 
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85 myſelf their father, nor ſhall either of them ever know 
diſtreſs, if it be any way in my power to prevent it. 
Tour younger daughter I will provide for, and as 
for my little prattler, your elder, as I never yet 


thought of any woman for a wife, I will receive her 


© as ſuch at your hands; nor will I ever relinquiſh her 
for another.“ Heartfree flew to his friend, and em- 
braced him with raptures of acknowledgment. He 
vowed to him that he had eaſed every anxious thought 
of his mind but one, and that he muſt carry with him 
out of this world. O Friendly,” cried he, it is my 
concern for that beſt of women, whom I hate my. 
* ſelf for having ever cenſured in my opinion, 0 


© Friendly, thou didſt know her goodneſs, yet, fure 


her perfect character none but myſelf was ever ac- 
qainted/ with. She had every perfection both of 


whole ſex, and poſſeſſed all in a higher excellence 
than nature ever indulged to another in any ſingle 
virtue. Can I bear the loſs of ſuch a woman? Can 
I bear the apprehenſions of what miſchiefs that vil- 
© lain may have done to her, of which death is perhaps 
* the lighteſt ? Friendly gently interrupted bim as 
' foon as he ſaw an opportunity, endeavouring to com- 
fort him on this head likewiſe, by magnifying every 
- eircumſtance-which could poſſibly afford any Lao of 
his ſeeing her again. | 4 [65 SH GU, 
By this kind of behaviour, in which the young man 
exemplified ſo uncommon an height of friendſhip, he 
had ſoon obtained in the caſtle the character of as odd 
- and filly a fellow as his maſter. Indeed, they were 
both the by-word, laughing ſtock, and contempt of 
the whole place, .* © + e 
The ſeſſions now came on at the Old Baily. The 
grand jury at Hicks's-hall had found the bill of indiQ- 
ment againſt Heartfree, and on the ſecond day of the 
ſeſſion he was brought to his trial; where, notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of Friendly, and of the ho- 
neſt old female ſervant, the circumſtances of the fact 
corroborating the evidence of Fireblood, as well as 
' that of Wild, who counterfeited the moſt artful reluc · 
tance at appearing againſt his old friend Heartfree, the 
Jury found the priſoner guilty. "an 
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Wild had now accompliſhed his ſcheme ; for: as to 
what remained, it was certainly unavoidable, ſeeing 
that Heartfree was entirely void of intereſt with the 
great, and was beſides convicted on a ſtatute, the in- 
tringers of which could hope no pardon, | | 

The cataſtrophe, to which our hero had reduce , 
this wretch, was ſo wonderful an effort of greatneſs, , 
that it probably made Fortune envious of her own ͤ dar- 
ling; but whether it was from this envy, or only from 
that known inconſtancy and, weaknets ſo often and jus 
. dicivuſly rewarked in that lady's temper, who fre- 
quently lifts men to the ſummit of human greatnels,, 
only - 2 71 | 
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ut lapſu graviore ruant ; 


f certain it is, ſhe now began to meditate miſchief againſt 

'X Wild, who ſeems to have come to that period, at 
e which all heroes have arrived, and which ſhe was re- 
e WT foived they never ſhould tranſcend. In thort, there 
Q 


ſeems to be a certain meaſure of miſchief and iniquity; - 
which every great man is to fill up, and then fortune 
looks on him of no more uſe than a filk- worm, whoſe [| 
bottoch is ſpun, and deſerts him. Mr Blueſkin was 
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© we 


- convicted the ſame day of robbery, by our hero; an 
y unkindneſs, which tho' he had drawn on himſelf, and 
of neceſſitated him to, he took greatly amiſs; as Wild 
therefore was ſtanding near him, with that diſregard 


and indifference which great men are too careleſsly 
he inclined to have for thoſe whom they have ruined; _ 
id WM Blueſkin privily drawing a knife, thruſt the ſame into | 
re Wl ihe body of our hero with ſuch violence, that all who 11 
of Nas it concluded he had done his buſineſs. And in: {1 
deed, had not fortune, not fo much out of love to our 
be hero, as from a fixed reſolution to accompliſh a certain 
a- Wl purpoſe, of which we have formerly given a hint, care- 
he fully placed his guts out of the way, he muſt have fal- ö 
1+ Wi in a facrifice to the wrath of his enemy, which, as he 1 
0+ WM afterwards ſaid, he did not deſerve; for had he been 1 
act contented to have robbed and only ſubmitted to give 1 
as bim the booty, he might have ſtill continued ſafe and | 
c- vnimpeached in the gang; but ſoit was, that the knife 13 
he Bl milling thoſe noble parts (the nobleſt of many) the 1 
: | * 1 . guts, 
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guts, perforated only the hollow of his belly, and cau · 
{ed no other harm than an immoderate effuſion of 
blood, of which, though it at preſent weakened him, 

he ſoon after recovered.  - | . 

This accident, however, was in the end attended 
with worſe conſequences : for, as very few people 
- (thoſe greateſt of all men, abſolute princes, excepted) 
attempt to cnt the thread of human life, like the fatal 
filteys, merely out of wantonneſs and for their diverſion, 
but rather by ſo doing, propoſe to themſelves the ac- 
quiſition of ſome future good, or the avenging ſome 
paſt evil; and as the former of theſe motives did not 
appear probable, it put inquiſitive perſons on examin- 
ing into the latter, Now, as the valt ſchemes of Wild, 
when they were diſcovered, however great in their na- 
ture, ſeemed to ſome perſons like the projects of moſt 
other ſuch perſons rather to be calculated for the glory 
of the great man himſelf, than to redound to the ge- 
neral good of ſociety; deſigns began to be laid by fe- 
veral of thoſe who thought it principally their duty, 
to put a ſtop to the future progreſs of our hero, and a 
learned judge particularly, a great enemy to this kind 
of greatneſs, procured a clauſe in an act of parliament 
as a trap for Wild, which he ſoon after fell into. By 
this law it was made capital in a Prig to ſteal with the 
hands of other people. A law ſo plainly calculated 
for the deſtruction of all Priggiſh greatneſs, that it was 
indeed impoſſible for our hero to avoid it. | 
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A ſhort hint concerning popular ingratitude. Mr Wild | 
arrival in the caſtle, with other occurrences to be found 
In no other hiſtory. | , 


F we had any leiſure, we would here digreſs a little 

on that ingratitude, which ſo many writers have 
obſerved to ſpring up in the people in all free govern- 
ments towards their great men; who, while they have 
been conſulting the good of the public, by raiſing their 
own greatneſs, in which the whole body = the king- 
dom of France thinks itſelf in the glory of their-grand 
n | 227 monarch) 
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monarch) was ſo deeply concerned, have been ſomes»: | 


times ſacrificed by thoſe very people for whoſe glory 
the ſaid great men were ſo indultriouſly at work: and 


nary thing called Liberty, to which great men are ore 
ſerved to have a great animoſity. 

This law had been promulgated a very little claw 
when Mr Wild, having received from ſome dutiful 


for a conſideration ſomewhat ſhort of its original price, 
reconvey it to the right owner; for which fact being 
ungratefully informed againſt by the ſaid owner, he 
was ſurprized in his own houſe, and being overpowercd 
by numbers, was hurried before a magiſtrate, and by 


to greatneſs, we do not chuſe to name too often in our 
hiſtory, and where many great men, at this time, bap- 
pened to be aſſembled. 
The governor, or as the law more honourably calls 
him, keeper of this caſtle, was Mr Wild's old friend 
and acquaintance. This made the latter greatly ſatisfied 
with the place of his confinement, as he promiſed him- 
ſelf not only a kind reception and handſome accommo- 
y dation there, but even to obtain his liberty from him, 
be if be thought it neceſſary to. deſire it: but alas! he 
ed vas deceived, his old friend knew him no longer, and 
az refuſed to ſee him, and the lieutenant · governor inſilled 
con as high garniſh for fetters, and as exorbitant a price 


ſor lodging, as if he had had a fine gentleman in cu- 


ltody for murder, or any other genteel erime. | 
To confeſs a melancholy truth, it is a circumſtance 
much to be lamented, that there is no abſolute depen- 
dance on the friendſhip of great men. An . — 
tion which hath been ſrequentiy made by thoſe who 


. place ſet apart for the habitation of ſuch per- 
NS 


The ſecond day of his AN” Piers he was ee 


this from a fooliſh zeal for a certain ridiculous imagi - 


members of the gang, à valuable piece of goods, did, 


bim committed to that caſtle, which, ſuitable as it is 


have lived in, courts of in Newgate, or in any >" 


ſurprized at receiving a viſit from his wife; and much 
more ſo, when inſtead of a countenance ready to in- 


lujt him, the only motive to Which he could . | 
er 
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ber preſence, he ſaw the tears triekling down ber 


lovely” cheeks. He embraced her. ich the utmoſt 


marks of affection, and declared he could hardly regret 


his confinement, ſince it had produced ſuch an inſtance 


of the happineſs he enj.iyed in her, whoaſe fidelity to 


him on this oecaſion would, he believed, make him 
the envy of moſt huſbands; even in Newgate. He 
then begged her to dry her eyes, and be comforted; 


for that matters might go better with him than ſhe 
expected. No, no, ſays ſhe, I am certain you 


will be found guilty Death, I knew what it would 
always come to. I told you it was impoſſible to 
carry on ſuch a trade long; but you would not be 
adviſed, and now you ſee the conſequence, now you 
repent when it is too late. All the comfort I ſhall 
have When you are nubbed “ is, that I gave you 
god advice. If you had always gone out by your- 
fſelf, as I would have had you, you might have rob- 
bed on to the end of the chapter; but you was wiſer 
© than all the world, or rather lazier, and ſee what 


your lazineſs is come to to the cheat +, for thither 
you will go now, that's infallible. And a juſt judg · 


ment on you for following your headſtrong will; 
„Jam the only perſon to be pitied, poor I, who 
* ſhall be ſcandalized for your fault. There goes ſhe 
© avhoſe huſband''was banged: methinks I hear them 
* crying fo already.“ At which words ſhe burſt into 
tears. He could not then forbear chiding her ſor thi 
-nanecef{aty concern on his account, and begged. her 
not to trouble him any more. She anſwered with ſome 
ſpirit: On your account, and be dd to you! No, 
if che old cull:of a juſtice had hot ſent me hither, 
believe it would have been long enough before! 
ſhould have come hither, to ſee after you: dn at, 
Jam committed for the f/ing-lay f, man, and ve 
ſnall be bath aubhed together. I' faith, my dear, 
it almoſt makes me amends for being nubbed myſel 


tohave the pleaſure of ſeeing, thee-nubbed too. li- 


46: deed; my dear, anſwered. Wild, it is What 1 hare 
long wiſhed for theez but I do not deſixe to ber 
heleant word for hanging. f The gallows. f Pickin 
pockceis. n 5 E * 
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© thee company, and { have ſtill hopes to have the 
« pleafyre of ſeeing Fon go without me; at leaſt L 
vill have the pleature to be rid of you now.“ And 
ſo ſaying, he ſeized her by the waiſt, and with ſtrong 
arm flaug her out of the room; but not before ſhe had 
with her nails left a bloody memorial on his cheek ; 
and thus this fond couple parted. 175 
Wild had ſcarce recovered himſelf ſrom the unea- | 
ſineſs into which this unwelcome viſit, proceeding 1 
| from the diſagreeable fondneſs of kis wife, had thrown 
| him, than the faichful Achates appeared. The pre- 
) ſence of this youth was indeed a cordial to his ſpirits, 
He received him with open arms, and exyrcfled the 
q utmoſt ſatisfaction in the fidelity of his triend{hip, 
l which ſo far exceeded the faſhion of the times, and 
u ſaid many things, which we have forgot, on the occa- 
fo {fon ; but we remember they all tended to the praiſe 
of Fireblood, whoſe modeity, at length, put a ſtop to 
the torrent of compliments, by aſſerting that he had 
done no more than his duty, and that he ſhould have 
deteſted himfelf, could he have forſaken his friend in 
his adverſity ; and after many proteſtations, that he 
came the moment he heard of his misfortune, he aſked 


ho WF him if he ceuld be of any ſervice. Wild anſwered, 
ſhe fince he had ſo kindly propoſed that queſtion, he mult 
en WF ſay he ſhould be oblige to him, if he could lend him 
nto 


a few guineas ; for that he was very ſeedy. Fireblood 
replied, that he was greatly unhappy in not having it 
then in his power, adding many hearty oaths, that he 
had not a farthing of money in his pocket, which 
was, indeed, ſtricſy true; for he had only a bank- 
note, which he had that evening purloined from a 
gentleman in the play-houſe paſſage. He then aſked 
for his wife, to whom, to ſpeak truly, the viſit was 
intended, her confinement being the misfortune. of 
which he had juſt heard ; ſor, as ſor that of Mr Wild 
himſelf, he had known it from the firſt minute, with-- 
out ever intending to trouble him with his company. 
Being informed therefore pf the viſit which had lately 
happened, he reproved Wild for his cruel treatment 
of that good creature; then taking as ſudden a leave 
as he civilly could of the gentleman, he haſtened 
« O | te 
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* Genion anecdotes relting tothe biftory of Newgate. 


HE R E reſided i in the caſtle at the ſame time 10 
wi To with Mr Wild, one Roger Johnſon, a very ? gle 
GREAT Max, who bad long been at the head of all , lou 
the Prigs i in Newgite, and had raiſed contributions oa pl 
chem. He examined into the nature of their defence, 


1001-36 
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— — 
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procured and inſtructed their evidence, and made bim. ' the 
elf, at leaſt in their opinion, ſo neceſſary to them, . che 
That the whole fate of Newgate n e to de. Tx 


Wild bad not been long in Lonbüübment beſore he 12 
began to "oppoſe this man. He repreſetited him to 8e 


the Prigs as a fellow, who, under the plauſible pre- x the 
tence * affiting their cauſes, was in reality under- a wh 
mining THE Lintxries. of NEWGATE. He at firſt At 
threw out certain fly hints and inſin nations; but hav-I is 


ing, by degrees, formed 4 party againſt Roger, be one 
day aſſembled them together, and . to chem! in che ;: 1 


Follow ing florid manner. by 
1 Friends and F ellow-citizens, | n BE Fe. . 3 
14 It Lott, hit 


+ The cafe which 1 am to mention to you thb I © buy 
M A is of ſuch mighty importance, that when 1} * dill 
conſider iny own ſmall abilities, I tremble with ak“ gat 
* apprehenhon, leſt. your ſafety may be rendered-pre-ſ eure 
carious by the weakneſs of him who hath under- can: 
taken to repreſent to you your danger, Gentlemen, I tion, 
the liberty of Newgate is at ſtake: your privileges put t 


have been long undermined, and are now openly of h. 


4. violated: by one man; by one who hath engroſſed i long 
© to himſelf the whole condu& of your trials, under choig 
«© colonr of which he exits what contributions on Ne 


| 2 he pleaſes; but are {thoſe ſums appropriated the 
do the uſes for which they are raiſed ? Your frequent Man 


"® convictions. at the Old Bailey y. thoſe de 8 News, 


RK of Ju malt; too r and ſorely donde lage. 
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the contrary. What evidence doth be ever Potty 


tor the priſoner, which the priſoner himſe could 


+ not have provided, and otten better inliruded? 
How many noble youths have hexe, been loſt, when 
i a ſingle ibi would have ſaved them! Should I be 
ſilent, nay, could your own injuries want a tongue 
to remonkrate; the very breath, which by this ne- 
glect bath been ſtopped at the Cheat, would cry þus 
+ loudly againſt him. Ner is the exorbrancy of his 
( plunders viſible only in the dreadful conſequences 
„it hath. produced to the Prigs, nor glares it only in 
© the miſeries brought on them: it blazes forth” in 


the more deſirable effects it hath wrought for him- 


„elf, in the rich perquifites acquired by it: witnefs 
* that {ilk night-gown, that robe of ſhame, which, 
© to his, eternal -dilhonour, he publicly wears z that 
gown, which I will, not ſcruple to call the winding- 
+ theet of the liberties of Newgate. Is there « Phe 
who hath tbe intereſt. and honour of Newgate i 

+ little at heart, that he can refrain from bluthin; 

„when he beholds that trophy, . purchaſed with the 
breath of ſo many Prigs{, Nor is chat all. His 
| waiiteoat embroidered with ilk, and his velier Gap, 
1 bought with the ſame price, are enſigus of the ſama 
© diſgrace. Some would think the rags which covet- 
* ed his nakedneis, when fit he was committed 
* hither, well exchanged for that gaudy trapping.; 
but in my eye; no exchange cau be profit able when 
dithonour is the condition. If therefore, New- 


gate — Here the only, copy which. we could pro- 


eure of this ſpeeeh breaks off abruptlyz however, we 
can aſſure che reader, from very authentic informa- 
tion, that he concluded with adviſing che: Frig, to 
put their affairs into other hands. After Wwhich, one 
of his party, as had been before concerted, in a, very 
— {peech, recommended him (Wild hiœſelf) (o their 
eie. 41 % 2 NN ade, dt 4 = 34 >» 
New gate was divided into parties on this occaſion ; 
the Prize on each fide repreſenting their chief or Great 
Man to be the only perſon by whom! the affairs f 
Newgate could be managed with ſafety and advan- 
age. The Prig had indeed very incompatible in- 
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tereſts: for whereas the APR" e Jchnſon, who. 
Vas in Palle lien af the plunder of Newgate, were ad- 
e ſome, ſhare under their leader; ſo the abet. 
Zorg of, Wild, hac,, on his romotion, the ſame views 
of Gividing ſome part of the ſpoil among themlelves, 
Ir is no wander, therefore, they wete both Jo warm og. 
each. ide. What may, ſcem mare, remarkable, , was, 
that the debtors, who, were entirely unc cerned in 
the diſpute, and who were the deſtined plunder of both 


* * 


parties, ſhould: intereſt themſelves with the utmolt 
violence, ſome on behalf of Wild, and others in ſa- 
vour of Jobnſon. So that, all Newgate, eſopnded 
: with Wir p, er ever! Jonxson for euer! And the 


ygor debtors re echoed the liberties of Newgate! which, 
in the cant language, ſignifies Plunder, as loudly, as 
dhe thieves themſelves. In ſhort, ſuch quarrels and 


animoſities happened between them, that they, ſeemed 


* - * 


. rather the people of two countries long at war with 
each. other, than the inhabitants of the tame calle. 
,,, Wild's party at length prevailed, and be ſucceeded 
ko the place and power of Johnſon, whom he preſently 
Wipt of all. his finery; but when it, was propoſed, that 
ke ſhould fell i. and divide the, wege) for the good 
of the whole; he wayed that motion, faying, it was 
not yet time, that he ſhould find a better opportunity, 
that the cloaths wanted cleaning, with many other 
pretences, and, within two days, to the ſurpriſe of 
many, he appeared in them hiqſelf; for which he 
vouchſaſed no other apology than that they fitted him 
much bettet than they did Johnſon, and that they be- 
tame him in a much more elegant manner. 8 


This behaviour in Wild greatly incenſed the debt - 


ers, particularly thoſe by whoſe means he had been 
promoted. They grumbled extremely, and vented 

great indignatiun againſt Wild; when one day a very 

ae and one of much authority among them, 

Delpgke them as follows: © 15 
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* than the conduct of thoſe, who ſhould lay, the 
*'lamb in the wolt's way, and then ſhould lament 
lis being devoured. What a wolf is in a theep- 
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it avail. the ſimple flock to expel. him, à 
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fold, a great man is in ſogiety. Not, when Gn& 
wolf is in poſſeſſiot of a ſheepfold, how little, would 
and place 
© another in his ſtead? Of the ſame benefit. to us is 
the overthrowing one Prig in favour of anorher- 
And for what other advantage was your ſträggle? 


„Did you not all know that Wild and his followers 


were Prigs, a well as. Johnſon and his? What 
* then could the contention be among ſuch, but; tHat 
© which you have now diſcovered it to- have been? 
Perhaps ſome would ſay, Is it then our duty tamel y. 
to ſubmit to the rapine of the Prig who-now plun- 
ders us, for fear of an exchange? Surely. no: but 


„ atiſwer, It is better to ſhike the plander off than 
„to exchange the pluaderer. And. by what means 


can we effect this, but by a total change in our 
manners? Every Prig is a lade. His own Prig- 
© 7i/h deſires which. enſlave him; themſelves. be- 
* tray him to the tyranny of others. To preſerve, 
© therefore, the liberty of Newgate, is to change ihe⸗ 
* manners of Newgate. Let us therefore who are 


* confined here for debt only, ſeparate ourſelves en- 


* tirely from the Prigs;- neither drink with thert), 
© nor converſe with them. Let us, at the lame 
time, ſeparate ourſelves farther from Priggihm it 
* ſelf: inſtead of being ready, on every opportunity. 
© to pillage each other, let us be content with our 
honeſt ſhare of the common bounty, and with che 
* acquiſition of our own induſtry. When we ſepa- 
rate from the Prięs let us enter into à cloſer alli- 
ance with one another. Let us conſider ourſelvess 


all as members of- one community, to the public 
good of which we are to ſacrifice our private views 2 


© not to give up the intereſt of the whole for every; 
© little: pleaſure or profit which ſhall accrue: to our 
© ſelves... Liberty is conſiſtent with no degree of how 
© neſty inferior. to this, and the community where 
* this abounds, no Prig will have the le o 
* audaciouſnefs to endeavour. to enflave; or if *he- 

© ſhould; his own: deſtruction would. be the. only con- 
© ſequence of his attempt. But while one man pur- 
ſues his ambition, another his intereſt; another his 
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« ſafety; while one hath a roguery (a Priggiſm they | 

© here call it) to commit, and another a roguery to 

defend, they mult naturally fly to the. favour and 
protection of thoſe, wha. Lg power to give them 
what they defire, and to defend them from what 
they fear'; nay, in this view it becomes their i 
tereſt to promote this power in their patrons” Now 
gentlemen, when we are no long 


remains, therefore, for us, but te reſolve bravely 
to lay aſide our Priggi/m, our roguery, in plainer 
words, and preſerve our liberty, or to give up he 
latter in the preſervation and rr of the tor. 


a ee 
This fpe sech was received with e 


tions among the priſoners, to apply the garniſh to his 


own uſe, and to ſtrut openly in the ornaments which 
Jobnſon. To ſpeak fincerely,. 


he had ſtript from 
there was more NE than real af or advantage 

in theſe" trappin As ſor the night- 
fide" indeed ma a glittering tintel appearance, but 


it kept him not warm; nor could the finery of it do 
him much honour, fince every one knew it did not 


properly belong to him; as to the waiſtcoar; it fitted 
him very ill, being infinitely too big 


'L hus thefe cloaths, which perhaps, (as they prefented 
the ideas of their miſery more ſenfibly to the people's 
eyes) brought him more envy, hatred, and detraction, 
than all his deeper impoſitions and more real advan- 
tages; afforded very little uſe or honour to the wearer; 
nay, could ſcarce ſerve to amuſe his own vanity, when 
this was cool enough to reſfect with - the leaſt ferioul” 
neſs.” And ſhould 1 ſpeak in the langt zage of a man 
who eltimared human happineſs without regard to 
that greatneſs, whieh we have 16 laboriowfly'engeavour- 
ed 10 aint in this kiſtory, it is probable he never 
took (l. e robbed" the priffvbrs" f) 4 ſhilling, "whicl 
'he biufelf did 19 5 Foy! too dear er Eva; ee e 
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no longer have theſe fears or theſe deſires. What 
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pete 1 
beser Wild continued as before to levy eontribu- 


„its Out- 


for him; and 
the cap was ſo heavy, that it — his bead ach. 
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e it is called, "oy; ca _ 
down to Newgate for the f Fee VI: 
10 among the reſt of the priſoners. A ad here uh 
reader muſt ecuſe us, who profeſs. to draw U 
not. per fect characters, and to record the truths; of h 
ſtory, not the extravagancies of romance, while, ve 
relate a weakneſs in Wild, of which we are ourſelyes 
alhamed, and which we would willingly have con: 
ccaled, could we have preſerved, at * lame . ; 
that irict attaehment to truth and. impariality, Which 
we have profeſſed in recording the annals, of this great . 
man. Know, then, reader, that, this. e 
did aob affect Heartfree, who was to ſuffer a ſbameful 
death by it, with half the.concern it gave Wild, who ; 1 
had been the occaſion. of it. He had been a Hitle 
ſtruck the day before, on ſeeing the children . 
away in tears from their father. This fight brought . 
the-remembrance of ſome ſlight. injuries. he had done, | 
the father, to his mind, which. he endeavoured, as "4 
much: as poſſible, to obliterate ; but when one of the, 
keepers (L ſhould ſay lieutenants of the eaſtle) repeat · 4 
ed Heartſree's name among thoſe" of the malelactors 5 
who were to fuffer within à few days, the blood for- 
ſook his chuntenance, and, in a cold till ltread, 
wov'd heavily to his heart. which bad ſcarce ſtrevg th 
enough left to return it through his veins. In ork, 
his body ſo viübly demonſtrated the Pangs of his 
mind, that, to eſcape . obiervation, he retired to his, 
room, where-he-ſullenly-gave vent to ſuch bitter” a g- 
vics, that even the injured, Hearttree, had not the 8 
prehenſion of what his wife had fulfered. ſhut AE 
avenue of compatiiun, | would have; pitied him. 27 
When his mind was 1 . aud 
worn out with the horrors. which rhe approaching fate 
of the poor wretch, who, Jay under a ſentence ;w ich 
he had iniquitouſly hrought upon him, had ſuggelted, 
j ſeep promiled him relief; but this promiſe, was, alas! 
P. 7 29 delu- 
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cute my undertaking, 


I © nocent man to the 
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4 n This certain ſriend to the tired body is of. 


ten the ſevereſt enemy to the oppreſſed mind. So at 
leaſt it proved to Wild, adding viſionary to real hor. 
rors, and tormenting his imagination with. phantoms 


too dreadful to be deſcribed. At lengthy, Rarting | 
from theſe viſions, he no ſooner recovered his'waking 


 fenſes,” than he ery d out: +1 may yet prevent this 
cataſtrophe. It is not too late to diſcover the 
Whole.“ He then pauſed a moment: but greatneſs 
| inſtantly returning to his aſſiſtance, checked the baſe 
thought as it firit offered itſelf to his mind. He then 
reaſoned thus cooly with. himſelf :. Shalf I, like a 


child, or a woman, or one of thoſe mean wierchey, 


hom I have always deſpiſed, be frightened” by 
© dreams and viſionary phantoms, to fully that ho- 
nour which 1 have ſs difficultly acquired, and fo 

gloriouſſy maintained! Shall l, to redeem che worth - 


© leſs life of this ſilly fellow, ſuffer my reputation to 


contract a ſtain, Ghich the blood of millions cannot 
wipe away! Was it only that the few, the ſimple 


part of mankind, ſhould-eall me a Rogue, perhaps 
I could ſübmit; but to be for ever contemptible to 


„the PRI s, as a wretch who wanted ſpirit to exe- 
can never be digeſted; 
„ What is the life of a ſingle man? Have not whole 
© armies and nations been facrificed to the honour 
© of Our Gazar Max? Nay, to omit that firk 
©elals'of greatneſs; the conquerors of ' mankind, bow 
© often have numbers fallen by a fictitious plot, only 
* c ſatisfy the ſpleen, ar perhaps exerciſe the inge- 
nuity of a member of that ſecond order of great. 


5 neſs,” the Minefterial'!- What have 1 done then? 
and brought an in 


Why, I have ruined a family, 
gallows. I ought rather to weep: 
© with: Alexander, that F have ruined no more, thag 
te regret the little I have done“ Ile at length, 
therefore, bravely reſolved. to- conſign over Hearifree 
to his fate, though it coſt bim more ſtruggling than 
miy eaſily be believed, utterly to conquer his reluc 
- (tante, and to baniſh away every degree 'of humanity 
- Hom * wind, theſe 1 5 Gentry of. which compoſed 
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one of thoſe i weakneſſes, | which we lamented in the 
opening of our hiſtory. 113.65 ieee neee 14138 
But, in vindication of our hero, we muſt: beg leave 
to oblerve, that nature is ſeldom ſo kind: as thoſe 
writers who draw characters abſolutely perfect. She 
| ſeldom creates any, man ſo completely great, or com- 
WH pletely low, but that ſome ſparks of humanity will 
WH glimmer in the former, and ſome ſparks of what the 
„ WH voigar call evil, will dart forth in the latier; utterly 
. WH to<xtinguiſth which will give ſome pain and uneaſineſad 
\ WH to both; for, Lapprehend; no mind was ever yet forms 
ed entirely free from blemiſh, unleſs, peradventure, that 
of a ſanctified hy pocrite, whole praiſes ſome well-fed 


latterer hath gratefully thought proper to ſing forth. 
6) Das i e . hen ? 


. 
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TY HE, day, was now come. when poor Heartfree 
1 was to ſuffer an ignominious death. Friendly 
had, in the ſtrongeſt manner, confirmed his aſſurance 
of fulfilling his promiſe, of becoming à father to one 
of his children, and a huſband to the other. This 
gave him inexpreſſible comfort, and he had, the even ; 
ing before, taken his laſt, leave of the little Wretches; 
with a tenderneſs which drew a tear from one of the 
keepers, joined to a, wagnanimity which would have 
pleaſed a, ſtoic. When he was informed that the 
cogch, Which Friendly had provided. for him, was 
ready, and that che reſt of the priſoners were gone; 
he embraced that Faithful friend with great pathon; 
and begged that he would leave him here; but the other 
delired leave. to accompany, him to his end 3 which: 
at laſt he was forced to comply wich. Apd/now he: 
was proceeding towards the; coach, when he found 
bis difficulties, were not yetover:; for now a friend. 
wrived, of hom he Was to take a harder, and more; 
trader leave than he had yet, gone through. This, 
friend, reader, was no, other than Mrs Heartfres. 
a wbq ran, to him with a look all Wild. Boxing 
3d irantic, and, having reached bis arms,. fainted _ 
away 


————— 
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away in them without uttering a ſingle ſy able. 
Heartfree was, with great difficulty, able to preſerve 


his own , ſenſes in ſuch a ſurpriſe at ſuch à ſeaſon. 


And indeed our good - natured reader will be rather 


inclined to wiſh this miſerable conple had, by dying 
in each other's arms, put a final period to their woes 
than have ſurvived - to taſte thoſe bitter moments 

which were to be their portion, and which the un- 
happy wife, ſoon. recovering from the ſhort intermif- 


ſion of being, now began to ſuffer. When ſhe be - 


came firſt miſtreſs of her voice; the burſt forth into 


the following accents: O my huſband }——Is this 
« the condition in which I find you after our: cruel 


©. ſeparation, ! Who hath done this? Cruel Heaven! 


What is the occaſion? I know thou canſt deſerve 


no ill. Tell we, ſomebody who can ſpeak, while 


© ] have my ſenſes left to underſtand, hat is the 
« matter !' At which, words ſeveral. laughed, and 


one anſwered: The matter,!, why no, great matter, 


he gentleman.is not the firſt, nor won't be the 


.* laſt: the worſt of the matter is, that if we are to 
ſtay all the morning here, 1 ſhall loſe my dinner. 


Heartfree, pauſing a moment, and recolleQing him- 
ſelf, cry'd out: I will bear all with patience. And 
then, addreſſing himſelf to the commanding officer, 


begged he might only have a few minutes by himſelf 
with his wife, whom he had not ſeen before, ſince his 
misfortunes. The great man anſwered: He had 
compaſſion on him, and weuld do more than he 
could anſwer ; but he ſuppoſed he was too much a 


n to know that ſomething was due 


for ſuch civility. On this hint Friendly, who 


was himſelf half dead, pulled five guineas out of bis 


pocket; which the great man took, and ſaid, he 
would be fo. generous to give him ten minutes; on 


which one obſerved, that many a gentleman bad 
bought ten minutes with a woman dearer, and many 
other facetious remarks were made, unneceſſary to 
de here related- Heartfree was now ſuffered to retite 
into a room with his wife, the commander informing 
him at his entrance, that he muſt be expediriqus, for 
chat chereſt of che good company. would be * 
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wee before him, 'and he ſuppoſed he was a er | 


of too much breeding to make them wait. 
This tender wretched couple were now retired for 
theſe few minutes, which the commander without 
carefully meaſured with his watch; and Heartfret 
was muſtering all his reſolution to part with what his 


ſoul ſo ardently doated on; and to conjure her to ſup- 


port his loſs for the ſake of her poor infants, and to 
comfort her with the promiſe of Friendly on their ac 
count 3 but all his deſign was fruſtrated. Mrs Heart- 
free could not ſupport the ſhock; but again fainted 
away, and fo entirely loft every ſymptom: of life, that 


Heartfree called vebemently for affittance.' Friendly 


ruthed firſt into the room, and was ſoon followed by 
many others, and, what was remarkable, one who 
had unmoved beheld the tender ſcene between theſe 


parting; lovers, was touched to the quick by the pale 


looks of the woman, and ran up and down for water, 
drops, &c. with the utmoſt harry and confuſion. 
The ten minutes were expired, which the commander 


now hinted ; and ſeeing nothing offered for the re- 


nevwal of the term (for indeed Friendly had vnhap- 
pily emptied his pockets) he began to grow very im- 


fortunate, and at laſt told Heartfree, He ſhould" be 


«ſhamed not to act more "like a man.” 'Heartfree begged. _ 
his pardon, and ſaid, he would make him wait no 
longer. Then, with the deepeſt © ſigh, cry d: © 0 
my angel!“ and embracing bis wife with the ut- 
molt eagerneſs, kifſed her pale lips with more fer- 


reney than ever Wige did the bluſhing cheeks 


of his bride; he then ery'd: The Atmigh'y 
{ bleis thee, and; il it be his pleaſore; reſtore th. e 
* to life; if not, [ beſeech him we may prefently 
meet again in a better world than this.“ He was 
breaking from her, when, | perceiving her ſenſes re- 
turning, he could not forbear renewing his embrace, 
and again preſſing her lips, which now recovered life 


and warmth fo faſt, that he begged one ten minutes 


wore to rell her what her ſwooning had prevented 


her heafinge” The worthy commander, being per- 


haps, a little touched at this tender ſcene, todk 
riendly aſide, and aſked him what he 5 gives 
I 
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If he would ſuffer his friend to remain half an hour 
Friendly anſwered, any thing; that he had no more 
money in his pocket. but he would certainly Pay him 
that afternoon. Well then, I'll be moderate, ſaid 
he,— Twenty gvineas.'— Friendly anſwered, It is a 
* bargain.” The commander, having exaQted a firm 
promiſe, -cry'd, © Then I don't care if they ſtay n 
- © whole wh together; for what ſignifies hiding good 
* News ? ——— The gentleman is reprieved — ggf 
which he had juſt before received notice in a whiſper, 
It would be — impertinent to offer at a deſeription 
of the joy this occaſioned to the two friends, or to 
Mrs Heartfree, who was now again recovered, A 
ſurgeon, who was happily preſent, was employed to 
bleed them all. After which the commander, who 
had his promiſe of the money again confirmed to him, 
wiſhed Heartfree joy, and, ſhaking him very friendly 
by the hands, cleared the room of all the company 
and left he three friends together. 


c 1 i 
In which the ' foregoing happy incident is accounted for, 


UT here, thongh- I am convinced my good 
natured reader may almoſt-want the forgeon 
aſſiſtance allo, and that there is no pafſage in this 
whole tory, which can afford him equal delight; 
yet, left our reprieve ſhould ſeem to reſemble that in 
_ the Beggar's Opera, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew him 
that this incident, which is undoubtedly true, is at 
. leaſt as natural as delightful; for, we affure him, ve 
would rather have ſuffered half mankind to be hanged, 
' than have ſaved one contrary to the ſtrieteſt — of 
writing and probability. 

Be it known then (a circumſtance which I think 
highly credidle) that the great Fireblood had been 
a few days before, taken in the fact of a robbery 
and carried before the. ſame juſtice of peace, who hid, 
on his evidence, committed Heartfree to priion. 
_ Fhis magiſtrate, who did indeed no ſmall honour t 
the commiſſion he bore, duly conſidered the weight 
charge committed to him, by which he was entrut 
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; with decifions; affeding the lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties of his countrymen; he therefore examined al- 

1 ways with the utmolt diligence and caution into 

i MW every minnte- cireumſtance. And, as he had a good 

a deal balanced, even when he committed Heartfree; 

f on the excellent character, given him by Friendly and 

1 the maid; and, as he was much ſtaggered on — 
that of the-two- perſons, on whole evidence alone 
Heartfree had been committed, and had been ſince con- 
victed, one was in Newgate for a felony, and the 
other was now brought before him for a robbery, he 
thought proper to put the matter very home to Fire- 
blood at this time. The young Achates was taken, 

- as we have ſaid, in the fact; ſo that denial, he aw, 
was in vain. He, therefore Honeſtly coafelled: what 
he knew mult. be proved . and defined, on the merit | 
of the diſcoveries he made, to be admitted as an evi» 
dence againſt his -accomplices. This afforded the 
happieſt opportunity to the juſtice, to ſatisfy his con- 
ſcience in relation to Heartfree. He told Fireblood, 
that if he expected the favour he ſolicited, it muſt 
be on condition, that he revealed the whole . truth 
to him concerning the evidence which he had lately 
given againſt a bankrupt; and which ſome circum- 
ſtances had induced a ſuſpicion of; that he might 
depend on it, the truth would be diſcovered by other 
means, and gave ſome oblique hints (a deceit en- 
tirely juſtifiable) that Wild himſelf had offered ſuch 
— The very mention of Wild's name im- 
mediately nd Fireblood, who did not in the 
leaſt 3 the readineſs of that GARAT Max to 
bang any of the gang, when his own intereſt ſcemed | 
to require it. He therefore. heſitated: not a moment 
but, having obtained a promiſe from the juſtice, chat 
he ſhould be accepted as an evidence, he diſcovered. 
the whole falſhood, and declared that he had been ſe- 
duced by Wild to depoſe as he had done. | 
* The juſtice RES thus luckily and timely; diſco- | 
vered, this ſcene of villainy, alias — loſt not a 
moment in uſing his utmoſt endeavours to get the caſe * 7 
of that unhappy convict repreſented to the ſovereign. 
ho — granted him chat gracious reprieve” 
"7" Fa which 
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which cauſed ſuch happineſs to the perſons concerned) 
and which, we hope, we have now accounted for to 
the fatisfaQion of the reader. 

The good magiſtrate having obtained this reprieve 
for Hearifree, thought it incumbent on him to viſit 
bim in the priſon, and to ſound, if poſſible, the depth 
of this affair, that if he ſhould appear as innocent, 
as he now began to conceive him, he might uſe all 
_ nogineble methods to obtain his pre and —__ 
ment. 

The next day therefors, after 1 when the miſer 
able ſcene above deſcribed had paſſed, he went to 
"Newgate, where he found thoſe three perſons, namely 
Heartfree, his wife, and Friendly, fitting together, 
The juſtice informed the priſoner of the —ͤ— of 
Fireblood, with the ſteps which he had taken upon 
it. The reader will cafily conceive the many outward 
thanks as well as inward gratitude which he received 
from all three; but thoſe were of very little conſe- 
quence to him, compared with the ſecret ſatisfaction 
he felt in his mind, from reflecting on the preſerva- 
tion of innocence, as he ſoon after very clearly per. 
ceived was the caſe. 

When he entered the -room, Mrs Heartfree was 
10 peaking with ſome earneſtneſs: as he perceived, 
therefore, he had interrupted her, he begged ſhe 
would continue her diſcourſe, which, if he prevented 
by his preſence, he deſired to depart; but Heartfree 
would not ſuffer it. He ſaid, ſhe had been relating 

ſome, adventures, which, perhaps, might entertain 

him to hear, and which ſhe the rather deſired he would 
- hear, as they might ſerve to illuſtrate the foundation 

on which this fallhood had been built, which had 

brought on her huſband all his misfortunes. 

The juſtice very gladly conſented, and Mrs Heart- 

free, at her huſband's deſire, began the relation from 
the firſt renewal of Wild's. acquaintance. with him; 
but, though this recapitulation was neceflary ſor the 
information of our good magiſtrate, as it would be 
uſeleſs, and perhaps, tedious to the reader, we {hall 
only repeat that part of her ſtory to which he is only 


A yes beginning with what happened to her ws | 
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Wild had been turned adrift in the boat, of the cap · 
tain of the French Privateer. 


CHAP. VII. N 


Mrs E cartſree relates ber adventures. 


RS Heartfree proceeded thus: The vengeance 
M * which the French captain. exacted on that 
d villain (our hero) perſuaded me, that I was fallen 
© into. the hands of a man of honour and juſtice ; 
© nor, indeed, was it poſſible for any perſon to be 
© treated with more reſpect and civility than l now. 
was: but if this could not mitigate my ſorrows, 
c when reflected on the condition in which I had 
a been betrayed to leave all that was dear to me, 
© much leſs could it produce ſuch an effect, when I diſ- 
© covered, as 1 ſoon did, that I owed it chiefly to a 
c paſſion which threatened me with- great unecalineſs, 
as it quickly appeared to be very violent, and as 1 
was abſolutely in the power of the perſon” who poſ- 
5 ſefſed it, or was rather - poſſeſſed by it. I muſt, 
© however, do him the juſtice to ſay, my fears carried 
© my ſuſpicions farther than I afterwards found I had 
any reaſon to carry them: he did, indeed, very 
© ſoon acquaint me with his paſſion, and uſed all thoſe 
gentle methods, which frequently fucceed with. our 
© ſex, to prevail with me to gratify it; but never once 
* threatened, nor had the leaſt recourſe to force. He 
did not even once infinuate to me, that I-was totally 
in his power, which I myſelf ſufficiently ſaw, and 
© whence I drew the woll dreadful apprebenſions, 
© well knowing, that as there are ſome diſpoſitions 
* fo brutal, that crnelty adds a zeſt and ſavour to 
© their pleaſures; ſo there are others whoſe gentler 
. {inclinations are better gratified, when they win us 
by ſofter methods to comply with their deſires; yet. 

* that even the may be often compelled by an un- 
© ruly paſſion to have recourſe at laſt to the means of 


* ſuaſion; but I was happily the captive of a better 
man. My conqueror was one of thoſe over whom 
vice hath a limited juriſdiction, and tho' he was too 
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« eaſily, prevailed on to fin, he was proof againſt any 


* temptation to villainy. 


We had been two days almoſt totally becalmed, 
when a briſk gale rifing, as we were in ſight of 
Dunkirk, we faw a veſſel making full fail towards 
us. The captain of the privateer was ſo ſtrong, 
that be apprehended no danger but from a man of 
war, which the ſailors diſcerned this not: to be, 
He therefore ſtruck his colours, and furled his fails 
as much as poſſible, in order to. lie by and expect 
* her, hoping ſhe might be a prize.” (Here Heart. 
free ſmiling, his wife ſtopped and enquired the cauſe, 


He told her, it was from her uſing the ſea: terms fo 


aptly : the laughed, ayd anſwered, he would wonder 
leis at this, when he heard the long time the had been 


on board: and then proceeded.) * This veſſel noy 


came along-fide of ns, and hailed- us, having per. 
© ceived that, on which we were aboard, to be-of 
T Her on country: they-begged us not to put into 
* Dunkirk, but to accompany them in their purſuit 
of a large Engliſn merchant-man, whom we ſhould 
* eaſily overtake, and both together as eaſily gon- 
* quer. Our captain immediately conſented to this 


„ propoſition, and ordered all his ſail to be crowded, 


This was moſt unwelcome news to me; however, 
he comforted me all he could, by affuring me, I had 
nothing to fear, that he would be ſo far from offer. 
ring the leaſt rudeneſs to me himſelf, that he would 
© at the hazard of his life protect me from it, This 
c 
s 


aſſurance gave me all the conſolation, which m 


preſent circumſtances, and the dreadful apprehen- 
* fjons I had on your dear account, would admit. 
(At which words the tendereſt glances paſſed on both 
ſides between the huſband and wife.) | 

* We ſailed near twelve hours, when we came in 


+ ſight of the ſhip we were in purſuit of, and which 


* we thould probably have ſoon core up with bad 
not a very thick miſt raviſhed her from our eyes 
This mit continued ſeveral hours, and when it 
* cleared up we diſcovered our companion at a great 
« diſtance from us; but what gave us (I mean the 
captain and his crew) the greateit eee 
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© the. ſight of a very large ſhip within a mile of us, 
which preſently ſaluted us with a gun, and now - 
appeared to be a third rate Engliſh man of war. 
Our captain declared the impoſſibility | of either 
« fighting or eſcaping, and accordingly ſtruck, with- 
out waiting for the broadfide which was preparing 
for ns, and which perhaps would have prevented 
me from the happineſs I now-enjoy.* - This occa- 
ficned Heartfree to change colour; his wife therefore 
paſſed haſtily to circumſtances of a more ſmiling com- 
plexion- 15%, S567 64 | 1 ts p 
greatly rejoiced at this event, as I thought it 
would not only reitore me to the ſafe poſſeſſion of my 
« jewels, but to what I valued beyond all the treaſure 
in the univerſe. My expectation, however, of both 
* theſe was ſomewhat croſſed for the preſent: As to 
the former, I was told, they ſhould be carefully 
« preſerved; but that I muſt prove my right to them 
before I could expect their reſtoration; which, if 
« | miſtake not, the captain did not very eagerly de- — 
* fire I ſhould be able to accompliſh: And as to the 
latter, | was acquainted, that I ſhould be put on 
board the firſt ſhip, which they met on her way to 
England; but that they were proceeding to the 
Weſt⸗ Indies. 5 | 
I had not been long on board the man of war, 
before | diſcovered juſt reaſon rather. ro lament 
than rejoice at the exchange of my captivity (for 
* ſuch I concluded my preſent ſituation to be.) I had 
now another lover in the captain of this Englith- 
man, and much rougher and leſs . gallant than the 
* Frenchman had been. He uſed me with ſcarce 
common civility, as indeed he ſhewed very little 
to any other perſon, treating his. officers little better 
ne in WW than a man of no great good-breeding would exert 
zhick WM © to his meaneſt ſervant, and that too on ſome very ir- 
had ritating provocation. As for me, he addreſſed me 
eyes © with the inſolence of a Baſha to a Circaſſian flave; 
en iti © he talked to me with the looſe licence in which the 
great] * molt profligate libertines converſe with harlots, and 
they which women abandoned only in a moderate degree 
, wall * detelt and abhor. He often kiſſed me with very 
N F 3 * rude 
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« rude familiarity, and one day attempted further 


* brutality, when a gentleman on board, and who 


was in my ſituation, that is, had been taken by a 
s privateer and was retaken, reſcued me from his 


hands; for which the captain confined him, though | 


© the was not under his command, two days in irons; 


© when he was releaſed (for I was not ſuffered to viſit 


him in his confinement) I went to him and thanked 


-* him with the utmoſt acknowledgment, for what he 


* had'done and ſuffered on my account. The gentle. 
© man behaved to me in the handſomeſt manner on 
© this occaſion; told me, he was aſhamed of the high 
« ſenſe I ſeemed to entertain of ſo ſmall an obligation, 


of an action to which his duty as a Chriſtian, and 


bis honour as a man, obliged him. From this 
time | lived with great familiarity . with this man, 
* whom I regarded as my protector, which he pro- 
© fefſed himſelf ready to be on all occafions, expreſ- 
* ſing the — — — of the captain's brutality; 
s eſpecially that ſhewn towards me, and the tender- 
* neſs of a parent for the preſervation of my virtue, 


for which 1 was not myſelf more ſollicitous — he 
* appeared. He was, indeed, the only man 1 had, 


© hitherto met, ſince my unhappy departure; who 
did not endeavour by all his looks, words, and 
* actions, to aſſure me, he had a liking to my un- 


'- © fortunate perſon. The reſt ſeeming deſirous of ſa- 


© crificing. the little beauty they - complimented, to 


their defires, without the leaſt conſideration of the 


© ruin, which 1 earneſtly repreſented to them, they 
* were attempting to bring on me and on my future 
© repoſe. 

1 f now paſſed ſeveral days pretty free from the 
© captain's moleſtation, till one fatal night.“ Here 
perceiving Heartfree grew pale, ſhe comforted him 
by an aſſurance, that Heaven had preſerved ker chaſti- 
ty, and again had reſtored her unſullied to his arms. 
She continued thus: Perhaps I gave it a wrong 
* epithet. in the word fatal; but a wretched night, 
© 1 am ſure I may call it, for no woman, who came 
off victorious, was, [ believe, ever in greater dan- 
ger. One night, I ſay, having drank his RT 
f ; 8 18 
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© high with punch, in company with the purſer, who 
was the only man in the ſhip he admitted to his 
©. table, the captain ſent for me into his cabin; whi- 
© ther, tho* ungilling, I was obliged to go. We 
+ were no ſooner alone together, than he ſeized me 
* by the hand, and after affronting my ears with 
« diſcourſe which I am unable to repeat, he ſwore a 


uo longer, that I mult not expect to treat him in 
© the manner, to which a ſet of blockhead land · men 
* ſubmitted. None of your coquet airs, therefore; 
* with me, madam, ſaid he, for I am reſolved to 
* have you this night. No ſtruggling nor ſquawlis 
ing, for both will be impertinent. The firit man 
who offers to come in here, I will bave bis ſkin 
' flea'd off at the gangway, He then attempred to. 
pull me violently towards his bed. I threw myſelf 
© on my knees, and with tears and intreaties be- 
© ſonght his compaſſion; but this was, I found, to 
no purpoſe: I then had recourſe to threats, and 
_ © endeavoured to frighten him with the conſequence; 
but neither had this, tho? it ſeemed to ſtagger bim 
* more than the other method, ſufficient force to 
deliver me. At laſt, a ſtratagem came into my 
head, of which my perceiving him reel, gave me 
* the firſt hint. I intreated a moment's reprieve only, 
* when, collecting all the ſpirits 1 could muſter, 1 
© put on a conſtrained air of paiety, and told him 
with an affected laugh, he was the rougheſt lover 
had ever met with, and that I believed I was the 
* firſt woman he had ever paid his addreſſes to. Ad- 
Adreſſes, ſaid he, d—n your addrefſes, I want to un- 


the dreſi you. I then begged him to let us drink ſome, | 


* punch together; for that I loved a cann as well as 
* himſelf, and never would grant the favour to any. 
mam till I had drank a hearty glaſs. with him. O, 
* faid he, if that be all, you ſhall have punch enough 


© bell, and ordered in a gallen of that liquor. I was 
in the mean time obliged to ſuffer his nauſeous. 
* kiſſes, and ſome rudeneſſes which I had. great dif- 
* liculty to reſtrain within moderate. bounds. - * 
| x the 


' 


great oath, that his paſſion was to be dallied with - 


* to drown yourſelf in. At which words he rung the 
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the punch came in, he took up the bowl and drank 
my health otentatiouNly; in ſuch a quantity, that 
* ir. confiderably advanced my ſcheme. I followed 
him with bumpers, as faſt as poligle, and was my- 
* ſelf obliged to drink ſo much, that at another time 
it would have ſtaggered my own reaſon, but at pre- 
* ſent it did not affect me. At length, perceiving 
him very far gone, I watched an opportunity, | 
and ran out of the cabin, reſolving to ſeek protec- | 
3 the ſea; if I could find no other: but Hea- ä 
ven was now graciouſly pleaſed to relieve me; for 
in his attempt to purſue me, he reeled backwards, 
and. falling down the cabbin ſtairs, he diſlocated 
| his ſhoulder, and ſo bruiſed himſelf that was not s 
only preſerved that night from any danger of my , 
intended ravilher; but the accident threw him into . 
a fever which endangered his life, and whether a 
he ever recovered or no, I am not certain; for, 
during his delirious fits, the eldeſt lieutenant m- 
©: manded the ſhip. This was a virtuous and a 
© brave fellow, who had been twenty-five years in 
- ©. that. poſt without being able to obtain a ſhip, and 
had cen ſeveral boys, the baſtards of noblemen, 
put over his head. One day, while the ſhip re- 
mained under his command, an Englith veel 
« bound to Corke, paſſed by; myſclf and my friend, 
© who had formerly lain two days in irons on my 
a" account, went on board this ſhip, with the leave 
©. of the good lieutenant, who made us ſuch preſents 
as he was able of proviſions, and congratulating 
me on my delivery from a danger to which none 
of the ſhip's crew had been Rangers he LI 
4 d us both a ſafe voyage. 1 


f | C H A P. vu. 1 
ho which Mrs Heartſree coutinues the relation if ber 
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=p adventures. | d 
CE THE: firſt | evening after we were rd this 
4 5 veſſel, which was a wy prion +4 we being 
then at no very great diſtance from the Madeiras, 


the moſt violent ſtorm aroſe from the north · weſt, 
$15 -* So | ' whuc 


— | ' 


« which we preſently loſt both our maſts ; and indeed 
death now preſented itſelf as inevitable to us ———T 
need not tell my Tommy what were then my 
thoughts. Our danger was ſo great, that the cap- 
* tain of the ſhip, a profeſſed atheiſt, betook him- 
« ſelf to prayers, and the whole crew, abandonin 

© themſelves for loſt, fell with the utmoſt eagerneſs 
to the emptying a caſk of brandy, not one drop of 


which, they 1wore, ſhould be polluted with ſalt 
water. | obſerved here my old friend diſplayed — - 


© leſs courage than I expected from him. He ſeemed 
© entirely {ſwallowed up in deſpair. But, Heaven 
© be praiſed ! we were all at laſt preſerved. The 
* florm, after above eleven hours continuance, be- 
«© gan to abate, ang by ess entirely ceaſed ; but 
© Jeſt us ſtill rolling at the mercy of the waves, Wich 


carried us at their own plezture to the ſouth-eaſt 
3 


© a vaſt number of leagues. Our crew were all dead 


drunk with the brandy which they had taken fuch _ 
care to preſerve from the ſea; but, indeed, had 


they been awake, their labour would have been of 


very little ſervice, as we had loſt all our rigging; x 


our brigantine being reduced to a naked hulk only, 
In this condition we floated above thirty hours, till 
in the midlt of a very dark night we {pied a light 
* which ſeeming to approach us, grew ſo large, that 
* our ſailors concluded it to be the Janthorn of a 


man of war; but when. we were cheering ourſelvess 


* with the hopes of our deliverance from this wretch- 


ed ſituation, on à fudden, to our great concern, t he 


light entirely diſappeared, and left us in a deſpair, 


* encreaſed by the remembrance of thoſe "pleaſing _ - 


© imagivations with which we had entertained our 
© minds during its appearance. The reſt of the 
© night we paſſed in melancholy conjectures on the 
* light which had delerted us, which the major part 
of the ſailors concluded to be a meteor. In this 
* diſtreſs we had one comfort, which was a plentiful 


© ſtore of proviſion : this ſo ſupported the ſpirits of 
the ſailors, that they declared, had they but a 


{ ſuſficient quantity of brandy, they cared not whe- 


ther they ſaw land for a month to come: but in- 


d « deed, 
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trad, we were much nearer it than we imagined, 
as we perceived at. break of day : one of the moſt 


| knowing of the crew declared we were near the 


continent of Africa; but when we were within 
three leagues of it, a ſecond violent ſtorm aroſe 
from the north, ſo that we again gave over all hopes 
of ſafety. This ſtorm was not quite ſo outrageous 
as the former, but of much longer continuance, 
for it laſted near three days; and drove us an im- 
menſe number of — to the ſouth. We were 
within a league of the ſhore, expecting every mo- 
ment our ſhip to be daſhed to pieces, when the 
te mpeſt mt all of a ſudden ; bu the waves till 
continued to roll like mountains, and before the 


ſo near the land, that the captain ordered out his 
boat, declaring. he had ſcarce any hopes of faving 
her; and indeed we had not quitted her mary 
minutes, before we ſaw the juſtneſs of his appre- 
henſions ; for ſhe ſtruck againſt a rock, and im- 
mediately ſank. The behaviour of the ſailors on 
this occaſion very much affected me: they beheld 
their ſhip periſh with the tenderneſs of a 4 65 or 
a parent, they ſpoke of her as the fondeſt huſband 
would of his wife; and many of them, who ſeemed 


to have no tears in their compolitlas, {hed them 
plentifully at her finking. The captain himielf 


cried ont, Go thy way, charming Molly, the ſea 


6 never devoured a loveher morſel. If I —— fifty 


4 veſſels, I ſhall never love anotber like thee. Poor 


_« flut? I ſhallremember thee to my dy ing day !'—Well, 


the boat now conveyed us all Hale to ſhore, where 
© we landed with very little difficulty. It was now 
* about noon, and the rays of the ſun, which de- 
* ſcended almoſt perpendicular on our heads, were ex- 
* tremely hot and troubleſome. However, we travelled 


through this extreme heat about five miles over a 


* plain. This bronght us to a valt wood, which ex- 
* tended itſelf as far as we could ſee both to the 
© right and left, and ſeemed to me to put an en- 
© tire-end to our progreſs. Here we decreed to reſt, 
c 


and dine on the proviſion which we had brought | 


: | ; | - from 
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© from the ſhip, of which we had ſufficient for very 
few meals; our boat being ſo overloaded with peo- 
ple, that we had very little room for luggage of 


any kind, Our repalt was falt pork broiled, which 


the keenneſs of hunger made ſo delicious to my 
« companions, that they fed very heartily upon it. 
© As for myſelf, the fatigue of my body, and the 
« vexation of my mind, had fo thoroughly weakned 
© me, that I was almoſt entirely deprived of appetite: 
and the utmoſt dexterity of the moſt accompliſhed 


© myſelf very little a gainer by my late eſcape from 
changed the element in which I was preſently to 
«die, When our company had ſufficiently, and in 

' deed very plentifully, feaſted themſelves, they re- 
t ſolved to enter the wood, and endeavour to paſs 


' leaſt ſome proviſion, | We proceeded therefore in 
the following order; one man in the front with a 


him with guns to protect the reſt from wild beaſts : 
then walked the reſt of our company, and laſt of all 


gun to defend us from any attack behind, in the 


' leſs a 


mency we had to combat with in this climate. I 


doned principle or want of humanity. | 


, 
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2 
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© French cook would have been ineffeQual, had he 
' endeavoured to tempt me with delicacies. I. thought. 


© the tempeſt, by which I ſeemed only to have ex- 


{ it, in expectation of finding ſome inhabitants, at 
' hatchet to clear our way, and two others followed 


the captain himſelf, being armed likewiſe, with a 


' rear, I think you call it. And thus our whole 
company, being fourteen in number, travelled .on' 
till * overtook us, without ſeeing any thing un- 
ew birds, and ſome very inſignificant animals. 
We reſted all night under the covert of ſome trees, 
and indeed we very little wanted ſhelter at that 
ſeaſon, the heat in the day being the only incle- 


cannot help telling you, my old friend lay ſtill near- 
eſt to me on the ground, and declared he would be 
my protector ſhould any of the ſailors offer rudeneſs; 
but I can acquit-them of any ſuch attempt; nor was 
l ever affronted by any one, more than with a coarte 
expreſlion, proceeding rather from the roughneſs and 
ignorance of their education, than from any aban- 
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„ would Ray behind as my guard; and, when I had 


awaked with a ſqueeze by the hand by my guard 
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We had now proceeded very little way on dur 


© next day's march, when one of the ſailors having 


ſkipt nimbly up a hill, with the aſſiſtance of a ſpeak. 
< ing trumpet informed us, that he ſaw a town a very 
©* little way off. This news ſo comforted me, and 
© gave me ſuch ſtrength, as well as ſpirits, that, 


with the help of my old friend, and another, who 
© ſuffered me to lean on them, I, with much difficulty, 
© attained the ſummit 3 but was ſo abſolutely overcome 
4 in climbing it, that] had no longer ſufficient ſtrength 


© to ſupport my tottering limbs, and was, obliged to 
lay myſelf again on the ground; nor could they 
prevail on me to undertake deſcending through a very 
thick wood into a plain, at the end of which indeed 


appeared ſome houſes or rather huts, but at a much 


6 Sri diſtance than the ſailor had aſſured us; the 
« little way, as he had called it, ſeeming to me full 
twenty miles, nor was it, I believe, much leſs. 
| CH.A FP. IX. | 
Containing incidents very ſurpriſing. | 


HE captain declared, he would, withont de- 
I lay, proceed to the town before him: in 
© which reſolution he was ſeconded by all the crew; 
4 but when I could not be perſuaded, nor was | able 


©: to travel any further before I had reſted -myſel, 


my old friend proteſted he would not leave me, but 


me to the town, which the captain promiſed he would 


e 
6 
8 
* refreſhed myſelf with a little repoſe, he would attend 
<4 
e 


not leave, before he bad ſeen us. l $731 
They were no ſooner departed than (having fit 
©.thanked my protector for his care of me) I'relign 
© ed myſelf to ſleep, which immediately cloſed m 
© eyelids, and would probably have detained me ve 
„ry long in his gentle dominion, had I not beer 


vhich I at firſt thought intended to alarm me wit! 
the danger. of ſome wild þeaſt ; but I ſoon-perce! 
ed it aroſe from a ſofter motive, and that a gevil 


s {wail 


fwain was the only wild beaſt I had to apprehend. 
© He began now to diſcloſe his paſſion in the ſtrongeſt 


© without any attempt — abſolute force. On my 
ſide remonſtrances were made in more bitter ex- 


© that villain Wild excepted. I told him, he was 
the baſeſt and molt treaclierous wretch alive; that 
© his having cloaked his iniquitons deſigns under the 
© appearance of virtue and Saeed added an in- 
© effable degree of horror to them; that I deteſted 
him of all mankind the moſt, and, could I be 
brought to yield to proftitution, he ſhould be the 
© laſt to enjoy the ruins of my honour. He ſuffered 
* himſelf not to be provoked by this language, but 
© only changed his 3 of ſolicitation from flat- 


* tery to bribery. He unript the lining of his waiſt» + 


© coat, and pulled forth ſeveral jewels ; theſe, he ſaid, 
© he had preſerved from infinite danger to the happieſt 
* purpole, if I could be won by them. I rejected 

them often with the utmoſt indignation, till & laſt, 
| * calting my eye, rather by accident than deſign, 
t de-W on a diamond necklace, a thought, like lightning, 
: on] * ſhot through my mind, and, in an inſtant, I re- 
rew ij © membered, that this was the very necklace you had 
able © fold the curſed Count, the cauſe of all our misfor- 
ſell, © tunes. The coufuſion of ideas, into which this 
„ butt © ſurpriſe hurried me, prevented my reflecting on 
* the villain who then Rood before me; but the firlt 


© than the Count himſelf, the wicked tool of Wild's 
barbarity. Good Heavens ! what was then my con- 
* dition ! How ſhall I dcfcribe the tumult of paſſions 
which then laboured in my breaſt! However, as [ 


on his fide was altogether impoſſible. He imputed, 
c therefore, the eagerneſs with which I gazed on the 

* jewels, to a very wrong caule, and endeavoured 
© to put as much additional ſoftneſs into his coun- 
* tenance as he was able. My fears were a little quieted, 


Q * and 
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manner imaginable, indeed with a warmth rather 
© beyond that of both my former lovers; but as yet 


« clamations and revilings than I had uſed to any, 


recolledtion preſently told me, it could be no other 


was happily unknown to him, the leaſt ſuſpicion 


"and I was reſolved to 2 very liberal of promiſes, 


, 
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ſymptoms of the utmoſt diſquietude in her huſband's 
—— cry'd out; My dear, don't you ap- 
« prehend any harm — Bat. to deliver you as ſoon 
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and hoped ſo thoroughly to bend him of my 


venality, that he might, without any doubt. N 
drawn in to wait the captain and erew's return, 


who would, I was very certain, not only preſerve 


me from his violence, but ſecure the reſtoration of 
what you had been fo cruelly robbed of. But, alas! 


[ was miſtaken? Mrs N again perceiving 


as poſſible from your anxiety.— When he perceived 


I declined the warmth of his addreſſes, he begged 
me to conſider ; he changed at once his voice and 


features, and, in a very different tone from 
what he had hitherto affected, he ſwore I ſhould 


not deceive him as I had the captain ; that fortune 
had kindly thrown an opportuvity in his way, 
which he was reſolved. not fooliſhly to loſe ; and 


concluded with a violent oath, that he was deter- 
mined to enjoy me that moment; and, therefore, 1 
knew the conſequence of reſiſtance. He then caught 


me in his arms, and- began {ſuch rude attempts, 
that I ſcreamed out with all the force could, tho 
I had fo little hopes of being reſcued, when there 
ſuddenly ruſhed forth from a thicket, a- creature, 


which, at his firſt appearance, and in the hurry of 


ſpirits 1 then was, I did not take for a man; but 


indeed, had he been the fierceſt of wild heaſts, 1 


ſhould have rejoiced at his devouring us both. 


ſcarce perceived he had a muſket in his hand, 


betore he ſtruck my raviſher ſuch a blow with it; 
that he felled: him at my feet. He then advanced 


wich a gentle air towards me, and told me in French, 


he was extremely glad he had been luckily preſent 
to my affiſtance. He was naked, except his. middle 
and his feet, if I can call a body ſo which was 


covered with hair almoſt equal to 2 beaſt -what- 
ever. Indeed his appearance vas ſo horrid in my 
eyes, that the friendſhip he had ſhewn me, as * 
as his courteous behaviour, could not entirely 

tnove the dread I had conceived: from his Cows 


I believe he ſaw this very vilibly ; for he begged me 
| not 
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not to be frightened, ſince whatever accident had 
brought me chither, 1 ſhould have reaſon to thank 
« Heaven for meeting him, at whoſe hands I might. 
« aflure myſelf of the utmoſt civility and protection. 
* [n the” midſt of all this conſternation, I had ſpirits 
enough to, take up the caſket of jewels, which the 
+ villain, in falling, had dropt out of his hands, an4 
* conveyed it into my ON My deliverer telliug 
© me, that I ſeemed extremely weak and faint, defired 
me to refreih myſelf at his little hut, which, he ſaid, 


was hard by. If his demeanour had been lets kind 


© and oblizing, my deſperate ſituation muſt have lent 
me confidence; for ſure the alternative could not 
© be doubtful, whetlicr I ſhould rather truſt this man, 
© who, not withſtanding his ſavage outſide, expreſſed ſo 
© much devorion to ſerve me, which at leaſt I was not 
certain of the falſhood of, or ſhould abide with one. 
© whom | ſo perfectly well knew to be an accompliſhed 
« villain. I, therefore, committed myſelf to his guid- 
* ance,. though with tears in my eyes, and beggeck 
him to have compaſſion on my innocence, Which 
© was, abſolutely in "his power. He ſaid, the treat- 
© ment he had been witeſs of, which, he ſuppoſed, 
© wazffrom one who had broken his truſt, towards me, 
© ſutficiently juſtified my ſuſpicion ; but begged me to 
dry my eyes, and he would ſoon convince me, that . 
© | was with-a man of different ſeatiments. The kind 
accents which accompanied theſe words, gave me 
£ ſome comfort; which was «flifted by the re- poſſeſſion 
© of our jewels by an aceident ſo * favouring 
of the diſpoſition of Providence in my favour.” 


We left the villain weltering i in his blood, 8 


9 beg ginning to recover a little motion, and walked 
* together to his hut, or rather cave; for it was un- 
der ground, on the fide of a bill; the ſituation 
was very pleaſant, and from its mouth we over 
looked a large plain, and the town l had before 
* ſeen. As ſoon as | entered it, he deſired me, ta ſit. 
down on a bench of earth, which ſerved him for 


chairs, and then laid before me ſome fruits, the wild 
product of that country, one or two of which had. 
an excellent flayour. He likewiſe. prodyced. ſome 
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baked fleſh, a little reſembling that of veniſon, He 


then brought forth a bottle of brandy, which, he 
ſaid, had remained with him ever ſince his ſettling 
there, now above thirty years; durmg all which 
time he had never opened it, his only liquor being 


water; that he had reſerved this bottle as a cordial 


in ſickneſs; but, he thanked Heaven, he had never 


yet had occaſion for it. He then acquainted me, 


that he was a hermit, that he had been formerly 
cait away on that coaſt, with his wife, whom he 


dearly loved, but could not preſerve from periſhing; 


on which account he had reſolved never to return 
to France, which was his' native country,” but to 
devote himſelf to prayer, and a holy life, placing 


all his hopes in the bleſſed expectation of meeting 


that dear woman again in Heaven, where he was 


convinced ſhe was now a ſaint, and an interceder 
for him. He ſaid, he had exchanged a watch with 

the king of that country, whom be deſcribed to be 
© a very juſt and good man, for a gun, ſome pow. 


der, ſhot, and ball; with -which he ſometimes pro- 


"vided himſelf food, but more generally uſed it it 
+ def:nding himſelf againſt wild beaſts; ſo that his 


diet was chiefly of the vegetable kind, He told 
me many more circumſtances, which I may re- 
late to you hereafter: but to be as conciſe as pol- 
ſible at preſent, he at length greatly comforted me, 
by promiſmg to conduct me to a ſea-port, where 
I might” have an opportunity to meet with ſome 
veſſels trafficking for flaves; and whence I might 


once more 'commit Myſelf to that element, which, 
though I had already ſuffered ſo much on it, 1 


muſt again truſt to put me in poſſeſſion of all I lo- 


ved. | | 


The character he gave me of the inhabitants of 
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the town we ſaw below us, and of their king, made 


me deſirous of being conducted thither ; eſpecially 
as I very much wiſhed to ſee the captain and fat- 
lors, who had behaved very kindly to me, and-with 
whom, notwithſtanding all the civil behaviour of 
the hermit, I was rather eaſier in my mind, than 
alone with this ſingle man; but he diſſuaded me 
£124 „ 75 - *« greally 
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« greatly from attempting ſuch a walk, till I had re- 
«© cruited my ſpirits with reſt, deſiring me to repoſe- 
« myſelf on his couch or bank, ſaying, that he him 
ſelf would retire without the cave, where he would 
remain as my guard. I accepted this kind pro- 
poſal; but it was long before I could procure any - 
« ſumber; however, at length, wearineſs prevailed 
over my fears, and I enjoyed ſeveral hours ſleep. 
When I. awaked, I found my faithful centine] on- 
his poſt, and ready at my ſunimons, This beha- 
viour infuſed ſome confidence into me; and I now” 
repeated my requeſt, that he would go with” me to- 
the town below; but be anſwered; it would be 
better adviſed to take. ſome repalt before I under 
* took the journey, which F ſhould find much longer 
* than it appeared. I conſented, and be ſet forth 
( a greater variety of fruits than before, of Which 
© 1 ate very plentifully: my collation. being ended, 
© I renewed the mention of my walk; but he ſtill per- 
© filted in diſſuading me, telling me, that I was not 
yet ſtrong enough; that I could repoſe. myſelf no 
+ where with greater ſafety than in his cave; and 
© that, for his part, he could have no greater happi- 
* nels than that of attending me, adding, with a ſtgh,. 
it was a happineſs he. ſhould envy any other, more 
* than all the gifts of fortune, -You may imagine, 
© I began now to entertain ſuſpicions ; but he pre- 
ſently removed all doubt, by throwing himſelf at 
my feet, and expreſſing the warmeſt paſſion for me. 
+ 1 thould have now ſunk with deſpair, had be not: 
accompanied theſe profethons with the moſt- vche- 
ment proteſtations, that he would never offer me- 
* any other force but that of entreaty, and that he 
* would rather die the moſt eruel death by my cold- 
* neſs, than gain the higheſt bliſs by becoming the oc-- 
* caſion of a tear of ſorrow to theſe bright eyes, Which, 
* he ſaid, were ſtars, under whoſe. benign influence 
alone he could enjoy, or indeed ſuffer life.“ She 
Was repeating. many more compliments he made her, 


Vien a horrid uproar, which alarmed the Whole 
Gate, put a ſtop to her narration at preſent. It is 


impoſſible ſor me to give the reader a better idea of 
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eſt point 
it, though it give thee the greateſt horror imaginable) 
he had caught Fireblood in the arms of his lovely Lz- 
titia. 1 75 


* 
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khe noiſe which now aroſe, than by defiring him to 
imagine I had the hundred tongues the poet once 
wiſhed for, and was vociferating from them all at once, 


by hollowing, ſcolding, crying, ſwearing, bellowing, 


and in ſhort, by every different articulation which is - 
within the ſcope of the human organ. 


„ 


A horrible uproar in the Cate. 


2 | * T however great an idea the reader may hence 


conceive of. this uproar, he will think the oc. 


- 


*caſion more than adequate to it, when he is inform. 
ed, that our hero, (I bluſh to name it) had diſcovered 


an injury done to his honour, and that in the tender. 
In a word, reader, (for thou muſt know 


: 


'As the generous bull, who having long depaſtured 


among a number of cows, and thence contracted an 


opinion that theſe cows are all his own property, if 


he beholds another bull beſtride a cow within his walks, 
| he roars aloud, and threatens inſtant vengeance with 
his horns, till the, whole pariſh are alarmed with his 
| bellowing : not with leſs noiſe, nor leſs dreadful me- 
naces did the fury of Wild burſt forth, and terrify 
the whole Gate. Long time did rage render his voice 
inarticulate to the hearer; as when, at a viſiting day, 


fifteen or ſixteen, or perhaps twice as many females 
of delicate but ſhrill pipes, ejaculate 4ll at once on 
different ſubjects, all is ſound only, the harmony en- 
tirely melodious indeed, but conveys no idea to out 
ears: but at length, when reaſon began to get the 
better of his paſſion, which latter being deſerted by 


His breath, began a little to retreat, the following ac. 


cents leapt over the hedge of his teeth, or rather the 


- ditch of his gums, whence thoſe hedgeſtakes had long 


ſince by a patten been diſplaced in battle with an a- 
inazon of Drury. 
} | 6 — Man 
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Man of honour! doth this become a friend ? 
Could 1 have expected ſuch a breach of all the laws 
of honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk 
© in its paths? Hadſt thou choſen any other way to 
injure my confidence, I could have forgiven, it; 
but this is a ſtab in the tendereſt part, a wound ne- 
© yer to be healed, an jury never to, be repaired : 
for it is not, only the loſs of an agreeable com- 
« panion, of the affections of a wife, dearer to my 
* ſoul than life itſelf; it is not this loſs alone I la- 
ment: this loſs is accompanied with diſgrace, and 
«* with ' diſhonour. The blood of the Wilds, which 
+ hath run with ſuch uninterrupted purity throngh 
« ſo many generations, this blood is fouled, is conta- 
© minated+ Hence flow my tears, hence ariſes my 
grief. This is the injury never to be fedreiſed, nor 
ever to be with honoor forgiven.“ My — in a 
band- box, anſwered Fireblood, here is a noiſe about 
your honour ! If the miſchief done to your blood be 
mall you complain of, I am ſure you complain of no- 
thing: for my blood is as good as yours.“ © You have 
no conception,” replied Wild, of the tenderneſs of 
honour; you know not how nice and delicate it is 
in both ſexes; ſo delicate, that the leaſt breath of 
* air which rudely blows on it, deſtroys it.“ 1 Will 
prove from your own” words, ſays Fireblood, I 
have not wronged your honour. Have you not 

+ often told me, that the honour of a man conſiſted in 
receiving no affront from his own ſex, and that of a 
voman in receiving no kindneſs from ours? No, 
Sir, if 1 have given you no affront, how have I in- 
jured your honour?' But doth not every thing, 
cried Wild, of the wife belong to the huſband? A 
married man therefore hath His wife's honour as well 
© as his own, and by injuring her's you injure his, 
How cruelly you have hurt me in this tender part, I 
© need not repeat; the whole Gate knows it, and 
the world ſhall. 1 will apply to Doctors Com- 
© mons for my redreſs againſt her, I will ſhake off as 
much ot my diſhonour as T can by parting with 
« her; and as for you, expect to hear of me in 
Il The beginning of this ſpeech is loſt, 
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, \Weſtminſter-hall; the modern method of repair. 
ing theſe breaches, and of m— this affront, 


Den your eyes, cries Fireblood; © I fear you not, 


© nor = [ believe a word you ſay,” : Nay, if you 


'* affront me perſonally, ſays Wild, © another font of- , 
* reſentment is preſcribed.” At which words, advan- 
cing to Fireblood, he prefented. him with a box on 


the ear, which the youth immediately returned, and 
now our hero and "his friend fell to boxing, though 


with ſome difficulty, both being incumbered with the 


chains which they wore between their legs: A few 
blows paſſed on both fides, before the gentlemen, who 


- ſtood 85 ſtept in and parted the combatants; and now 


both parties having whiſpered each other, that, if they 
2 the enſuing ſeſſions and eſcaped the tree, the 
one ſhould give and the other ſhould receive ſatis- 
faction in ſingle combat, they ſeparated, and the Gate 
ſoon recovered its former tranquillity. 

Mrs Heartfree was then deſired, by the 10 and 


her huſband both, to conclude ber — which ſhe 


Ge in the words of the next chapter. Ho | 


g C H e A P. XI. 
The concluſion of Mrs Heartfree's adventurer. 


F 1 miſtake not, I was interrupted juſt as I was 
beginning to repeat ſome df the — 

s * me by the hermit. “ Juſt. as you had finilked 
c them, I believe, Madam,” faid the juſtice. * Very well, 
© Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © I am ſure I have no pleaſure in the 
* repetition. He concluded then with telling me, 
5 though I was, in his eyes, the molt charming woman 
in the world, and might tempt a faint to abandon 

© the ways of bolineſs, yet my beauty inſpired hin 

© with a much tenderer affection towards me, than 70 
« purchaſe any ſatisfaction of his own deſires with 715 
miſery; if therefore I could be ſo cruel to bin, 
© to reject his honeſt and ſincere addreſs, nor could 


< fubmit to a ſolitary life with one, who would en- 


© deavour, by all poſſible means. to make me happjy 
© T had no force to dread; for thai 1 was as much at 
* hr 4 nber as if was in France, or England, 0 
6 * apf 
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any other free country. I repulſed him with the 
« ſame civility with which he advanced; and told 
him, that as he profeſſed great regard to religion, 
« [ was convinted he would ceaſe from all farther 
' ſolicitation, wheu [ informed - hit, that if 1 had no 
© other objection, my own innocence would not admit 
of my hearing him on this ſubject, for that 1 was 
+ married, —He ſtarted a little at that word, and was 
for ſome time ſilent; but at length recovering him- 
« {elf, he began to urge the uncertainty of my huf- 
© band's being alive, and the probability of the con- 
© trary :. he then ſpoke of marriage as of a civil po- 
* licy only; on Which head he urged many arguments 
© not worth repeating, and was growing ſo very ea» 
© ger and imporianate, that.lknow not whither his 
( paſſion might have hurried him, had not three of 
the fatlors well armed, appeared at that inſtant in 
| * ſight of the cave. I no ſooner ſaw them, than ex- 
d © nlting- with the utmoſt inward joy, I told him my 
be companions were come for me, and that I muſt 
| © now take my leave of him; aſſuring him that I 
© would always remember, with the moſt grateful 
acknowledgement, the favours I had received at his 
hands. He fetched a very heavy figh, and ſqueez- 
ing me tenderly by the hand, he ſaluted my 
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vas * lips with a little more eagerneſs than the European 
nts © falutations admit of; and told me, he ſhould 
ned WF © likewiſe remember my arrival at his cave to the laſt 


ell, day of his life: adding—; O that he could there 
the WW © ſpend: the whole in the company of one, whoſe 
me, WF © bright eyes had kindled ;—— but I know you will 
nat WF think, Sir, that we women love to repeat the 
don Wl © compliments made ns, Iwill therefore omit them. 
hin WF © lo a word, the ſailors being now arrived I quitted 
10 WF © him, with ſome compaſſion for the reluctance with 
which he parted from me, and went forward with 
1119, my companions. | ; 
ould Wl © We had proceeded but a very few paces. before 
en- Wi © one of the ſailors ſæid to his comrades; D——n 
P07 WW © me, Jack, who knows whether yon fellow hath 
not ſome good flip in his cave? I innocently an- Z 
r © iwered; the poor wretch had only one bottle af 1 
71 | * brandy, au 
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where finding nothing more which they 
worth their taking, they walked off with the bottle, 


* 


THE ETF RB OF 
brandy.—Hath he ſo? cries the ſeilor: *fore George 


we will taſte it; — and, ſo ſaying, they immediately 


returned back, and myſelf with them. We found 
the poor man groſtrate on the ground, expreſſing 


all the ſympens of miſery and Jamentation. [ / 


told him in French -(for the ſailors could nor ſpeak 


that language) what they wanted—He pointed to. 


the place where the bottle was - depoſited, ſaying 
they were welcome to that, and whatever elſe he 
had; and added, he cared; not if they took 
his life alſo. The ſailors ſearched the whole cave, 
deemed 


and immediately emptying it, without offering me 
a drop, they proceeded. with me towards the town, 
In our way I obſerved one whiſper another, while 
he kept his eye ſtedfaſtly fixed on me. This gave 
me ſome uneaſineſs; but the other anſwered: No 
d—n. me, the captain will never forgive us. Be- 


fades, we have enough of it among the black wo 


men, and, in my mind, one colour is as good as 
another. This was enough to give me violent ap- 
prehenſions; but I heard no more of that kind, 


till we came to the town, where, in about ſix hours, 


L arrived in ſafety. 


As ſoon as I came to the captain, he enquired 


what was become of my friend, meaning the vil. 


lainous Count. When he was informed by me of 
what had happened, he wiſhed me heartily joy of 


my delivery, and expreſſing the utmoſt abhorrence 
of ſuch baſeneſs, ſwore, if ever he met him, he 
would cut his throat; but indeed we both conclud- 
ed, that he had died of the blow which the bermit 
had given him. ö Se: bal 4 | 
I was now introduced to the chief magiſtrate of 
this country, who was deſirous of ſeeing me. | 
will give you a ſhort deſcription of him: He was 
choien (as is the cuſtom there) for his- ſuperior 
bravery and wiſdom. His power is entirely ab 
ſolute during its continuance; but on the fil 
deviation from equity and juſtice, he is liable to 


be depoſed, and puniſhed by the people, the 2 
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& ders of whom, once à year, aſſemble, to examine 


into his conduct. Befides the danger which theſe 


© examinations, which are very ſtrict, expoſe him 
to, his office is of ſuch care and trouble, that no- 


© thing but that reſtleſs. love of power, ſo predomi- 
+ rant in the mind of man, could make it the object 
« of deſire; for he is indeed the only flave of all the 
natives of this country. He is obliged, in time of 
peace, to hear the complaint of every perſon in his 
* dominions, and to render him juſtice. For which 
purpoſe every one may demand an audience of him, 
unleſs during the hour which he is allowed for din- 
* ner, when he fits alone at the table, and isfattend- 
ed in the moſt public manner, with more than 
European ceremony, This is done to create an 


©awe and reſpect towards him in the eye of the 


* yulgar ; but, leſt it ſhould elevate him too much 


in his own opinion, in order to his humiliation, be. 


receives every evening in private, from a kind of 
* beadle, a gentle kick on the poſteriors, beſides 
which, he wears a ring in his noſe, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that we ring our pigs with, and a chain 
* round his neck, not unlike that worn by our al- 
* dermen ; both which, I ſuppoſe, to be emblematical, 


but heard not the reaſons of either aſſigned. There 


are many more particularities among theſe people, 
which, when I have an opportunity, I may relate 
*to yon, The ſecond day after my return from 
court, one of his officers, whom they call Scxaca 
' PimwPACH, waited upon me, and, by a French in- 
* terpreter who lives here, informed me, that the chief 
* magiſtrate liked-my perſon, and offered me an im- 


* menle preſent, if I would ſuffer him to enjoy it 


* (this is, it ſeems, their common form of making 
love.) I rejected the preſent, and never heard any 
further ſolicitation ; for, as it is no ſhame for wo- 
men here to conſent at the firſt propoſal, ſo they ne- 
ver receive a ſecond, A 

I I had reſided in this town a week, when the 


* captain informed me, that a number of flaves,. 


* who had been taken captive in war, were to be 
* guarded to the ſea · ſide, where they were to be ſold 
to 


Bo 


' 
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to the merchants, who traded in them to America: 
that if J would embrace this opportunity, I might 
aſſure myſelf of finding a paſſage to America, and 
thence to England: acquainting me, at the ſame 
time, that he himſelf intended to go with them. 
readily agreed to accompany him. The chief, being 
advertiſed of our deſigns, ſent for us both to court, 
and, without mentioning a word of love to me, 
having preſented me with a very rich jewel, of leſs 
value, he faid, than my chaſtity, took a very civil 
© leave, recommending me to the care of Heaven, 
* and ordering us a large ſupply of proviſions for our 
© journey. | | | 


| 
| 
| 
We were provided with mules for ourſelves,” and 


A a ww. D .n.o +» +*6 


what we carried with us, and in nine days, reach- 
ed the ſea-ſhore, where we found an Engliſh veſſel 
ready to receive both us and the flaves. We went 
aboard it, and failed the next day with a fair wind 
for New-England, where I hoped to get an imme- 
diate paſſage to the Old; but Providence was kinder 
than my expectation; for the third day after we 
were at ſea, we met an Engliſh man of war home- 
ward bound ; the captain of it was a very good- 
gatured man, and agreed to take me on board, [ 
accordingly took my leave of my old friend the | 
maſter of the fhipwrecked veſſel, who went on to 7 
New- England, whence he intended to paſs to ja:. 
maica, where his owners lived, I was now treated | 
with great civility, had a little cabin aſſigned me, ] 
dined every day at the eaptain's table, who was in: ti 
deed a very gallant man, and, at firſt, made me P! 
a tender of his affections; but, when he found me ad 
reſolutely bent to preſerve myſelf pure and entire g1 
for the beſt of huſbands, he grew cooler in his ad. W 
dreſſes, and ſoon behaved in a manner very pleaſing H 
to me, regarding my fex only fo far as to pay meal th 
deference which is very agreeable to us all. an 
* To conclude my ſtory; I met with no adven WI vi 
ture in this paſſage at all worth relating, till my je: 
landing at Graveſend, whence the captain brought eco 
me in his own boat to the Tower. In a ſhort heut fer 
after my arrival we had that meeting, which w. 
| 5 however 
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© however dreadful at firſt, will, I now hoje; by the 

good offices of the beit of men, whom Heaven 
for ever bleſs, end in our perfect happineſs, and be 
a ſtrong initance of what I am perſuaded is the 
ſureſt truth, THAT PROVIDbENcH WILL, SOONER 
* OR LATER, PROCURE THE FELICITY OF THE 
2 VIRTUOUS AND INNOCENT. 

Mrs Heartfree thus ended her ſpeech, having 
before delivered to her huſband the jewels which 
the Count had robbed” him of, and that preſented 
her by the African chief, which laſt was of im- 
menſe value. The good magiſtrate was ſenſibly 
tonched at her narrative, as well on the confideration 
of the ſufferings. ſhe had herſelf undergone, as for 
thoſe of her huſband, which he had himſelf been in- 
nocently the inftrument of bringing upon him. That 
worthy man, however, much rejoiced in what he had 
N done for his preſervation, and promiſed to 
lebour with his utmoſt intereſt and induſtry, to pro- 
cure the abſolute pardon, rather of his ſentence, than 
of his guilt, which he now plainly diſcovered was a 
barbarous and falſe 1 ann | 


F 


The hiſtory returns to the contemplation of GREATNESS. 


UT we have already perhaps detained our rea- 

der too long in this relation, ſrom the confidera- 
tion of our hero, who daily gave the moſt exalted 
proofs of greatneſs, in cajoling the Prigs, and in ex- 
actions on the debtors; which latter now grew ſo 
great, 4. e. corrupted in their morals, that they ſpoke 
with the utmoſt contempt of what the ernte call 
Honeſty, The greateſt- character among chem was 
that of a Piek- pocket, or in truer language, a File; 
and the only cenſure was want of dexterity. As to 
virtue, goodueſs, and ſuch like, they were the- ob- 


Jes of mirth and deriſion, and all Newgate was a 
complete collection of Prigs, every min being de- 
ſirous to pick his neighbour” s pocket, and! every one 
Vas as ſenſible that his neighbour was as ready to Pick 
AOL N nie 
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vpvours to attain it; 
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His; fo that 


roguery was daily committed within the walls of New. 
gate as without. 


The glory reſulting from theſe aQions of Wild ; 
| engage” animatzd the envy of his enemies againſt 


im. The day of, his trial now approached ;- for 


which, as Socrates did, he prepared himſelf; but 


| not weakly and fooliſhly, like that philoſopher, with 


. patience and reſignation,” but with a- good number 
of falſe witnefſes. However, as ſucceſs is not al. 
ways proportioned to the wiſdom of him who endes. 
ſo are we more ſorry than aſhamed 
to relate, that our hero was, notwithſtanding his ut- 
moſt cautian and prudence, convicted, and lemtenced 
to a death, which, when we conſider not only the 
great men who have ſuffered it, but the much be 
number of thoſe whofe higheſt honour it hath been 


to merit it, we cannot call otherwiſe than Honour. 


able. Indeed thoſe who have unſuckily miſſed It, 
ſeem all their days to have labonred in vain to attain' 
an end, which fortune, for reaſons only known to 
herſelf, hath thought proper*to deny them. With- 
out any farther preface then, our hero was ſentenced 
to be hanged by the neck: But whatever was to be 
now his fate, he might conſole himſelf that he had 
-perpetrated what. 


nec Judicis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 


For my own part, I confeſs, I look on this deith of 
Hanging to be as proper for a Hero as any other; 
and ſolemnly declare, that had. Alexander the Great 
been hanged, it would not in the leaſt have dimi- 
niſhed my reſpe& to his memory. Provided a hero 
in his life doth but execute a ſufficient quantity of 


miſchief + provided he be but well and heartily curſed 


dy the, widow, the orphan, the poor, and the op- 
preſſed (the ſole rewards, as many authors have bit- 
terly lamented both in profe and verſe, of greatneſs, 
i. e. Prigeiſin J think it avails little of what nature 


N be, whether i it be by the axe, the halter, 
77 the 


- 
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(which is almoſt incredible) as great 
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the ſword. Such names will be always ſure of living 
to poſterity, and of enjoying that fame. which they ſa 
gloriouſly and eagerly coveted 7 for, according to a. 
Car Dramatic poet, | 


* 


| ——  — Fame 
Not more ſarvives from good than evil deeds.. 
_* Ti afpiring youth that fired 4h* Epheſian dome, 
* Qutlives in fame the pious fool who rais'd it.“ 


Our hero now ſuſpected that the malice of his 
enemies would overpower him. He, therefore, be- 
took himſelf to that true ſupport of greatneſs in 
aflliction, a bottle; by means of which he was enabled 
to curſe, and ſwear, and bully, and brave his fate. 
Other comfort inderd he had not, much; for not a 
ſingle friend ever came near him. His wife, whole 
trial was deferred to the next ſeſſions, viſited him but 
once, when ſhe plagued, tormented, and upbraided 
him, ſo cruelly, that he forbad the keeper ever to 
almit her again. The Ordinary of Newgate had 
frequent 3 with him, and greatly would it 
enbellilh our hiſtory, could we record all which that 
good man delivered on theſe occaſions; but unhap» 
pily we could procure only the ſub{ance of a fingle 
conference, which was taken down in ſhort hand by 
one who overheard it. We ſhall tranſcribe it, there» 
fore, exactly in the ſame form and words we received 
it; nor can we help regarding it as one of the molt 
curious pieces, which either ancient or modern hiſtory 
bath recorded, | Tie. 1 


n un TETS 
A dialogue between the Ordinary of Newgate and M- 
Jonathan Wild the Great + In æubich the ſubjeds of 


death, immortality, and other grave matters, are very 


learnedly handled by the former. 


Ordinary, OO D morrow to you, Sir; I hope 
| you reſted well laſt night 
Jon aruaN. D-— n'd ill, Sir. I dreamed ſo con- 
loundedly of hanging, that it diſturbed my ſſeep. 
DSP oo Sag Lge * .* ORDINARY» 
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7 Who, in his ſenſes, then, would prefer the latter to 
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Oabitaxv. Fie upon it. - You ſhould be more re. 
ſigned. I wiſh you would make a little better uſe of 

thoſe inſtructions which I have endeavoured to incul.- 
eate into you, and particularly laſt Sunday, and from 
theſe words; ** Thoſe who do evil ſhall go into ever. ,, 
« laſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,” 
J undertook to ſhew you, firſt, what is meant by 
EVERLASTING FIRE% and, ſecondly, who are Taz 
DEVIL AND HIS"ANGELS? IU then proceeded to draw 
ſome inferences from the whole“; in which I am 
mightily deceived, if 1 did not eonvince you, that 
vou yourſeif was one of thoſe Ans; and, couſe- 
quently, mult expect 'EVERLASTING FIRE” to be your 


" carp 0p in the other world. . 
Jenaruax. Faith, Doctor, I remember very little 
f four inferences; for I fell afleep ſoon after your 
naming your text; but did you preach this doctrine 
then, or do you repeat it now, in order to comfort 
me ? 
 Oxpinaxy. I do it, in order to bring you to a 
true ſenſe of your manifold fins, and, by that means, 
to induce you to repentance. Indeed, had I the elo. 
| quence of Cicero, or of 'Tully, it would not be ſuf. 
- ficient to deſcribe. the pains 2 hell, or the joys of 
heaven. The utmoſt that we are taught is, that * ear 5 
, hath not heard, nor can heart conceive.” Who — 
then would, for the pitiful conſideration of the riches ul 
and pleaſures of this world, forfeit ſuch ineſtimable 
- Happineſs! ſuch joys! ſuch pleaſores! ſuch delights! ( 
Or who would run the venture of ſuch miſery, which 
but to think on, ſhocks the human underſtanding! Ai 


the former ? exec 
Jonaruan. Ay, who indeed ! I aſſure you, Doc: Prie 
tor, 1 2 much rather we bappy, than guieraby , 1 
2 Sus 1 Haim f wr” ro 
44 FP „ 89 if 1 
J Wound. mba ooh L 
n 0 2 * * # 
„ 3 - 


; * He pronounced this word HULL, and perhaps would hav 


ſpe t it fo.  - 
wy This part was ſo blotted that | it was illegible. 
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"Ox inary. Nothing can be plainer. St *  * 
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JonaThHan, >» ®,  ® „„ $5 I | 
once convinceeLͤ „ „„ „  # * 
e 2Ü( + ee ee, | 
mem T * % *__- whereas 1 


ſure the clergy * opportunity ' *®: ® '-# 
better informed „ Ln 
* - all manner of vice of E66 „ 3 6: 24 
 Oxvinary, * are atheit-*® '* deiſt * 
art * cinian “ hanged * burnt * viled * oaſted. 
* * „ © ig uf © os We 29 RR 
% % en. | An 
Jonaruan, You “ “ to frighten me out of my 
wits: But the good“ “ is, I doubt not, more merci- 
ful than his wicked * * Tf I thonld believe all you 
fay, | am ſure I ſhall die in inexpreſſible horror. | 
. Ordinary. Deſpair is ſinful. You” fhould place 
your hopes in repentance and grace; and though it 
is moſt true, that you are in danger of the judgment: 
yet there is ſtill room for mercy, and no man, unleſs - 
excommunicated, is abſolutely without hopes of a te- 
prieve. 1 r 
JoxA THAN, I am not without hopes of a reprieve 
from the cheat yet; I have pretty good-interelt ; but 
if cannot obtain it, you ſhall not frighten! me but 
of my. courage, I will not die dike 4 pimp. D- n me, 
what is death? It is nothing but to be with Platòs and 
with Cæſars, —as the poet ſays, and all the dther great 
- * 


% 


herces of antiquity. * „ 
* * * — | * = *4 * *. her — 
* „ ,0-/+® * * 9 „* 4 
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E2 * - * | 
Orvidxary. Ay, all this is very true; but life is 
ſweet for all that, and I had rather live to eternity, 
than go into the company of any ſuch heathens, who - 
are, 1 doubt not, in hell with pry devil and his angels; 
and, as little as you ſeem to apprehend i It, you may 
Ind yourſelf there before you expect it. Where then 
will be your tauntings and your vauntings, your boaſt- 
ings and your braggi a5 You will then be ready to 
give more for a drop of water than you ever gave for 
A 1 of wine, 
JonaTHAN. Faith, Dogor, well minded. What | 
you. to a bottle of wine? 
1 | will drink no wine n an atheil 
ſhould expect the devil to make a third in ſuch com- 
pany; for, 1 4k he knows you are 8 he may de im · 
patient to have his due. y 
Jonarnax. It is your buſineſs to drink with the 
wicked, in order to amend them. 
Onpinasy, I deſpair of it; and ſo Lcoofignr you 
over to the devil, who is ready to receive you. 
Jon aruax. You are more unmerciful to me than 
che judge, Doctor. He recommended my foul to 
heaven; and it is your office to thew, me be way this 
ther. 
Oxpinary. No: The gates are barred againl all 
revilers of the clergy. | 
JoxnaTHan. | revile only the wicked: ohes, if any, 
ſuch are, which cannot affect you, who, if men were 
preferred in the church by merit only, would: have 
long fince been a biſkop. Indeed, it might raiſe any 
good man's indignation to obſerve one of your valt 
learning and abilities obliged to exert them in fo low 
a ſphere, when ſo many of your inferiors wallow in 
wealth and prefcrment. 

Okrvinary. Why, it muſt be coated that there 
are bad men tn all orders ; but you ſhould. not cenſure 
too generally. I mult, on. I. might have expected 
higher promotion; but I have learat patience and re · 
ſignation; and I would adviſe you to the ſame tem - 
per of wind, which, if you can tain, I know Fa 
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wilt find merey; nay, 1 do now promiſe you, you with 
It is crue, you are a ſinner; but your crimes are not 
ol the blackelt dye: You are no murderer, nor guilty 
of ſacrilege. Ak if you are guilty of thefr, you make; 
ſore atonement by ſuffering tor it, which many others 
do not. Happy it is, indeed, for thoſe few who are 
detected in their ſins, aud brought to exemplary pus 
niſhment” for them in this world. 80 far, therefore, 
from-repining at your fate when you come to the tree, 
you ſhould exult and rejoice in it; and, to ſay the 
truth, I queſtion, whether to a wiſe man, the cataſ- 
trophe of many of thoſe who die by a haner, is not 
more to be envied than pitied. Nothing is ſo fintul 
as fin, and murder is the greateſt of all fins; it follo 
that whoever- commits murder is happy in ſuffery 
for it; if therefore a man who commits murder is 0 


happy in dying for it, how much better muſt it be for? 
jou, who have committed a lefs crime? 


Joxarkax. All this is very true; but let us che 
a bottle of wine to cheer our fpirits. 

Orpinary. Why wine? Let me tell you, Mr Wild, 
there i is nothing ſo deceitful as the ſpirics given us by 
wine. If you muſt drink, let us have a bowl of punch; 
a liquor 1 4 rather prefer, as it is no where f. poken” 
i- againſt in ſcripture, and as it is more Schad for 

| the gravel ; a diſtemper with which I am grievoully 
ll afflicted. 70 * 
| JosATr AAA. (Having called for a bowl.) I afk 
ny. pour pardon, Doctor, I ſhould have remembered, that 


re punch was your favourite liquor. I think you never 
ve. tate wine while there 1 is ally punch remaining on che 
ny table. % 


alt OrxDinary. I confeſs, I look on punch to be the 

more eligible liquor, as well ſor the reaſons 1 have 
before mentioned, as likewiſe for one other cauſe, viz. 
it is the propereſt for a DAUOH Tr. I own l took it 


alittle unkind of you to mention wine, thinking you. 
knew my palate.” 2 


 JonaTHan. You are in the right ; and I will take 


a ſwinging cup to your being made a biſhop, « 
Orpinagy. And I will wiſh you a reprieve in as 


large a draught. Come, don t deſpair: it is yet time 
enough 


rer er 


enough to think of dying; you have good ſriends, who 
very probably may prevail for yoo. I have known 


it. 


hopes, and be deceived, what then would become of 
my ſoul? „% ĩðͤ2 — 
; OrDinary. Pugh! Never mind your foul, leave 
that to me; I will render a good account of it, I war. 
rant you. I have a ſermon in my pocket, which may 
be of ſome uſe to you to hear. I do not value myſelf 


on the talent of preaching, ſince no man ought to ya. 


jue himſelf for any gift in this world :—But, perhaps, 
there are not many tuch ſermons. —— But to proceed, 


ſince we have nothing elſe to do till the punch comes. 


My text is the latter part of a verſe only. 
4 o the Greeks FooLisSHNes. - 

& The occaſion of theſe words was principally that 
Philoſophy of the Greeks which, at that time, had 
over-run great part of the heathen world, had'poiſon- 


e], and as it were puffed up their minds wich pride, 


10 that they diſregarded all kinds of doctrine in com- 
pariſon of their own; and however ſafe, and however 
found the learning of others might be, yet, if it any 
wie contradicted their own laws, cuſtoms, and received 
opinions, away with it, i is not for us. It was to the 
Greeks Foot 151 Ess. e FRB 
In the former part therefore of my diſcourſe on theſe 
words, I ſhall principally confine myſelf to the lay. 
ing open and demonſtrating the great emptineſs and 
vanity of this philoſophy, with which thele -idle and 
abſurd ſophiſts were fo proudly blown up and ele- 
vated: . | | 2 
And here I ſhall do two things: Firſt, I ſhall ex. 
poſe the matter; and ſecondly, the manner of this 
abſurd philoſophy. cob td Bug 
And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, namely the matter. 
Now here we may retort the unmannerly word, which 
our adverſaries have audatiouſly thrown in our faces; 
for what was all this mighty matter of philoſophy, 
this heap of knowledge, which was to bring _ large 
| mY 1 | arvelts 


many a man reprieved, who had leſs reaſon to expedt 


5 JonarTHan. But if 1 ſhould fatter myſelf with ſuch 


_—_— 
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harveſts of honour to thoſe who ſowed it, and ſo 
eatly and nobly to enrich the ground on which it 
ell; what was it but Foolisunzss? an inconſiſtent 
ba of nonſenſe, of abſurdities and contradidtions, 
bringing no ornament to the mind in its theory, nor 
exhibiting any uſefulneſs to the body in its practice. 
What were all the fermons and the fayings; the fables 
and the morals of ali theſe wife men, but, to uie the 
word mentioned ia my text once more, FooLursnness? 


What was their great maſter Plato, or their other great. 


light Ariſtotle! Both fools, mere quibbler s aud tophiſts, 
idly and vainly attached to certain ridiculons notions 
of their own, founded neither on truth nor on reaſon. 
Their whole works are a ſtrange medley of the greateſt 
falſehoods, ſcarce covered over with the colour of truth: 
their precepts are neither borrgwed from nature, nor 
guided by reaſon : mere fictions, only to evince the 
dreadful height of human pride; in one word, Foo- 


15HNESS. It may be, perhaps, expected of me, that I 
ſhould give ſome inſtances from their works to prove 
this charge; but as to tranſeribe every paſſage to my 


purpoſe, would be to tranſcribe their whole works, 
and as in ſuch a plentiful crop, it is difficult to chuſe; 


inſtead of treſpafſing on your patience, I ſhall con- 


clude this firſt bead with afferting what | have fo fully 
proved, and what may, indeed, be inferred from the 
text, that the pbiloſophy of the Greeks was F oor- 
isunEss. 


Proceed we now, in the . * to cenfides 


the manner in which this inane and fimple doctrine 


was propagated. ' And here” - But ir; the punctr 
by entering waked Mr Wild, who was faſt aſleep, and 
put an end to the ſermon ; 'nor could we obtain any 
further account of the conyerſation which pailed at 
this i interview. | 


* 
* i * 


1 


were rr oer 


*. 
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5 Wild proceeds to the higheſ? conſummation "of" human 
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"THE day now drew nigh, when our great man 
was to exemplify the Jait and nobleſt act of 
reatneſs, by which any hero can ſignalize himſelf, 
his was the day of execution, or conſummation, or 
apotheolis (for it is called by different names) which 


was to giye our hero an opportunity of facing death 


and damnation; without any fear in his heart, or at 
leaſt without betraying: any ſymptoms of it in his 
countenance, A completion of greatneſs. which is 
heartily to be wiſhed to every great man; nothing be. 


ing mere worthy of lamentation than when Fortune, 


like a lazy poet, winds up ber cataſtrophe aukwardly, 
and beitowing too little care on her fifth act, diſmiſſes 
the hero with a ſucaking and private exit, who bad in 
the former part of the drama performed ſuch notable 
exploits, as mult promiſe to every good judge among 
the ſpectators, a noble, public, and exalted end. 


But ſhe was reſolved to commit no ſuch error in 


this inſtance. Our hero was too much and too de- 
ſervedly her favourite, to be neglected by her in his 
Jaſt moments: Accordingly all efforts tor a reprieve 
were vain, and the name of Wild ſtood at the head of 


thoſe who were ordered for execution. 


From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his 
conduct was truly great and admirable. Inſtead of 
ſhewing any marks of dejection or contrition, he ra- 
ther infuſed more confidence and affurance into his 
looks. He ſpent moit of his hours in drinking with 
His friends, and with the good man above-comme- 
morated, In one of theſe compotations, being aſked, 


whether he was afraid to die, he anſwered, dn me, 


it is only a dance without muſic.” Another time, when 
one expreſſed ſome ſorrow for his misfortune, as he 
termed it, he ſaid, with great fierceneſ*, a man can 
die but once.” Again, when one of his intimate ac- 
quaintance hinted his-hopes, that he would die like 

70 | 2 A Man, 


à man, he cocked his hat i in defiance, and cried out 
greatly, Zounds ! who's afraid? | 
| Happy wand" it have been for polterity, could we 
have retrieved any entire converſation which paſſed at 


th's ſeaſon, eſpecially between our hero and his learn- 


ed comforter; but we have ſearched many palteboard 
records in vain. 


On the eve of his apotheoſis, Wild's lady defired - 


to ſee him, to-which he conſented. This meeting was 
at firſt very tender on both ſides: but it could not 
continue fo: for unluckily ſome hints of former mif- 


him, how he could have utzd her {9 barbarouſly once, 
as calling her B— ; and whether ſuch language 


to a violent paſſion, and ſwore ſhe was the vileſt of 
B s, to upbraid him at ſuch a ſeaſon with an 
vnguarded word ſpoke long ago. She. replied, with 
many tears, ſhe was well enough ſerved for her folly 
in viſiing ſuch a brute; but the had one comfort 
however, that it-would be the laſt time he could ever 
treat her ſo; that indeed ſhe had ſome obligations to 
him, for that his cruelty to her would reconcile her 
to the fate he was to-morrow to ſuffer; and indeed; 

nothing but ſuch brutality could have made the con- 
fideration of his ſhameful. death (ſo this weak woman 
called hanging) which was now inevitable, to be borne 


even without madnets. | She then proceeded to a re- 


is cxpitulation of his faults in an exacter order, and with 
pf more perſect memory than one would have imagined 
ber capable of; and, it is probable, would have re- 
is hearled a complete catalogue, hud not our hero's pa- 


h tience failed him, fo that with the utmoſt fury and 
;- {MW violence he, caught her by the hair, and ioked her, 


I, s beartily as his chains 8 ſuffer him, out ot the” 


e, room. 7. | 
at length the morning came, which fortune at 


lion of gur hero's Garne e had himſelf in- 
deed modeſtly declined the public honours the in- 


u order to retire quietly off the ſtage; but we have 
, already 
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carriages intervening, as particularly when ſhe aſked 


became a man, much leſs a gentleman, Wild flew in- 


bis birth had reſolutely ortalncd for the conſymmu- 


tended him, * had taken a quantity of Iaudanuin, | 


* 1 
, — 


— aa 
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and knowing it was impoſſible to reſit, he gravely cb 


to that room where the fetters of great men are knock- 


who were conducting him to the tree) and. drinking 


f glory, which was now about to be ſulfilled to or 


already obſerved, in the courſe of our wonderful hif. 
tory, that, to ſtruggle againſt this lady's decrees is 


vain and impotent; and whether ſhe hath determin - 


ed you ſhall be hanged or be a prime miniſter, it is t 

in 3 caſe loſt labour to reſiſt. Laudanum, there. i 

fore, being unable to ſtop the breath. of our hero, q 

which the fruit of hemp-ſeed, and not the ſpirit of t 
poppey · ſeed, was to overcome, he was at the uſual 
hour attended by the proper gentlemen appointed for 

that purpoſe, and acquainted hat the cart was ready, 

On this occaſion he exerted that greatneſs of courage, 
Which hath been ſo much celebrated in other heroes; f 


declared, he . be them. He thas deicended th 


ed off, in a moſt ſolemn and ceremoniovs manner, 
Then ſhaking hands with his friends (to wit, thoſe 


their healths in a bumper of brandy, he aſcended the 
cart, where he was no ſooner feated, than he receiy- 
ed the acclamations of the multitude, who were highly 
raviſhed with his GaEAaTNESS. 
Ihe cart now moved flowly on, being preceded by 
a troop of horſe guards bearing javelins in their hands, 
through ſtreets lined with crowds all admiring the 
great behaviour of our hero, who rode on, ſometimes 
fighing, ſometimes ſwear::g, ſometimes ſinging or 
whiltling, as his humour varied. 
When he came to the tree of glory, he was wel. 
comed with an univerſal ſhout of the people, who 
were there aſſembled in prodigious numbers, to be- 
hold a' fight much more rare in populous cities than 
one would reaſonably imagine it ſhould be, viz. ihe 
proper cataſtrophe of a great man. 
But tho' envy was, through fear, obliged to join 
the general voice in applauſe on this occahon, ther 
were not wanting ſame who maligned this. completion 


* 


hero, and endeavoured to prevent it by knocking him 
on the head as he ſtood under the tree, while the 
Ordinary was performing his laſt office. They there 


Fore began to batter the cart* with tones, brick- bu 
2 |.-; h iſt 


Jas 


* 
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dirt, and all manner of miſchievous weapons, ſome 
of which-erroneouſly playing on the robes of the ec- 
cleſiaſtic, made him ſo expeditious in his repetition, . © 
| that with wonderful alacrity he had ended almoſt in an 
| intant, and conveyed himſelf into a place of ſafety in 7 
an hackney coach, where he waited the concluſion with 
the temper of mind deſcribed in theſe verſes. - 


| Suave mari magna, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem. 


We muſt not, however, omit one circumſtance, as 
it ſerves to ſhew the molt admirable conſervation of 
character in our hero to his laſt momerN., which was, 
that whilſt the ordinary was buſied in his ejaculations, 
Wild, in the midſt of the ſhower of tones, &c. which 
played upon him, applied his hands to the. parion's 
pocket, and emptied it of his bottle ſcrew, which he 
carried out of the world in his hand. 8 . 
The ordinary being now deſcended from the cart, 
Wild had juſt opportunity to caſt his eyes around the 
crowd, and to give them a hearty curſe, when imme- 
diately the horſes moved on, and with univerſal p- 
planſe our hero ſwung out of this world. _ 

Thus fell Jonathan Wild the Gazar, by a death 
as glorious as his life had been, and which was fo 
truly agreeable to it, that the latter muſt have been 
deplorably maimed and imperfect without the forner; 
a death which hath been alone wanting to complete 
the characters of ſeveral ancient and modern heroes, 
whoſe hiſtories would have been read with much 
greater pleaſure by the wiſeſt in all ages. Indeed 
ve could almoſt with, that whenever Fortune ſeems 
wantonly to deviate from her purpoſe, and leaves her 
work imperfect in this particular, the hiſtorian would 
indulge himfelf in the liberty of poetry and romance, 
and even do a violence to truth, to oblige. his reader 
With a-page, which muſt be the LEO in all 
bis hittory, and which could never fail of producing 
an inſtructive moral. N 
Nurrow minds may poſſibly have ſome reaſon to 
be aſhamed of going this way out of the world, if 
their conſciences can fly in_their faces, and aſſure ' 
8 them 
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them * have not merited ſuch an honour but he 
muſt be a fool who is alhamed of being hanged, who 


is not weak enough to be aſhamed of having deſerved 
at, ve | 5 5 | 7 — | 
3 


q 
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The chara@eer of our hero, and the conchifon 4 this 


_ hiftory. 


W- will now e to draw the character 
of this Great man, and by bringing together 
thoſe ſeveral features as it were of his mind, which 
ly ſcattered ub and down in this hiſtory, to preſent 
our readers wich a perfect picture of greatneſs. 
Jonathan, Wild had every qualification neceffary 
to form a gr-at man. As his moſt powerful and pre- 
dominant paſſion was ambition, ſo nature had, with 
conſummate propriety, adapted all his faculties to the 
attaining thoſe glorious ends to which this paſſion di. 
rected him. He was extremely ingenious in inventing 
deſigns, artful in contriving. the means to accompliſh 
His purpoſes, and reſolute in executing them: "for 
as the moſt exquiſite cunning and moit undaunted 
boldneſs qualified him for any undertaking, ſo was 
he not reſtrained by any of thoſe weakneſſes which 


_ diſappoint the views of mean and vulgar fouls, and 


which are comprehended i in one general term of he- 
neſty, which is a corruption of HoxntsTY, a word 
derived from what the Greeks call an Aſs. He was 


entirely free from thoſe low vices of modeſty and good- 
nature, which, as he ſaid, implied a total negation 


ot human greatnels, and were the only qualities which 
abſolutely rendered a man incapable of making a 
conſiderable figure in the world. His luſt was inferior 
only to his ambition; but, as for what ſimple pecple 
call love, he knew not what it was. His avarice was 
immenſe ; but it was of the rapacious not of the te- 
nacious kind; his rapaciouſneſs was indeed ſo violent, 
that nothing ever contented him but the whole; for, 
however confiderable the ſhare was, which his coadju- 
tors allawed him of a booty, he was reſtleſs in invent- 
ng means to make him/clt mater of the ſmalleſt pit. 

- tance 
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tance reſerved by them. He ſaid, laws were made 
for the uſe of "Pris only, and to ſecure their proper - | 
ty; they were never therefore more perverted, than 1 
when their edge was turned againſt theſe, but that 
this generally happened through their want of ſuffici- 
ent dexterity, The character which he moſt valued 
himſelf upon, and which he principally honoured in 
others, wk that of hypocriſy. ' His opinion was, that 
no one could carry Priggiſm very far without it; for 
which reaſon, he ſaid, there was little greatneſs to be 
expected in a man who acknowledged his vices; : but 
always much to be hoped from him, who profeſſed ; 
great virtues: ha though he would 2 1 
hun the perſon whom he diſcovered guilty of a good 
action, yet he was never deterred by a good character, 
which was more commonly the eifech of profeſſion 
than of action: for which reaſon, he himſelf was al- 
ways very liberal of honett profeſſions, and had as 
much virtue and goodneſs in his mouth as a faint; 
never in the leaſt ſerupling to ſwear by his honour, | 
even to thoſe who knew him the beſt; nay, tho' he 
held good-nature and modeſty in the hi gheſt con- 
tempt, he conſtantly practiſed the affefation of both, 
and recommended bis to others, whoſe welfare, on 
his own account, he wiſhed well to. He laid down 
ſeveral maxims, as the certain methods of attaining 
greatneſs, to which, in his own purſuit of it, he cone 
fantly, adhered. As, | 
1. Never to do more miſchief to another, than | 
was neceſſary to the effecting his purpoſe ; 8 
- that miſchief was too precious a tay to be 
-* thrown away. 
2 To know no didiinction of men from affection; 
but to ſacrifice all with equal readineſs to his 
mtereſt, 
3. Never to communicate more of an affair thaw 
was neceſſary, to the Perſon who was to exe» 
cute it. | 
4- Not to truſt him who hath deceived you nor 
who knows he hath been deceived by you. .- 
5. To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious and: 
often dilatory in revenge. 
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6. To ſhun poverty and diſtreſs, and to ally him. 
ſelf as cloſe as poſſible to power and riches. © 

7. To maintain a conſtant gravity in his counte. 

_ nance and behaviour, — to affect wiſdom on 
all occaſions. „ 

8. To foment eternal jealouſies in his gang, one 
of another. | > 

9. Never to reward any one equal to his merit; 
but always to infinuate, that the reward was 
above it. 80 ns. 

10. That all men were knaves or fools, and much 
the greater number a compoſition of both. 
11. That a good name, like money, muſt be part. 
_ ed with, or at leaſt greatly riſqued, in order to 

bring the owner any advantage. 

12. That virtues, like precious ſtones, were eaſily 
counterfeited ; that the counterfeits in both caſes 
adorned the wearer equally, and that very few 

bad knowledge or diſcernment ſufficient to diſtin · 
guiſh the counterfeit jewel from the real. | 

13. That many men were undone by not going 
deep enough in roguery; as in gaming any man 


may be a loſer who doth not play the whole. 


game. tn 
| % That men proclaim their own virtues, as 
ſhop-keepers expoſe their goods, in order to pro- 
fit by them. | | | 
15. That the heart was the proper ſeat of hatred, 
and the countenance of affection and friendlhip. 
He had many more of the ſame kind, ali equally 


good with theſe, and which were after his deceaſe 


ound in his ſtudy, as the twelve excellent and cele- 


brated rules were in that of King Charles the Firſt; 


for he never promulgated them in his life · time, not 
having them conſtantly in his mouth, as ſome grave 
perſons have the rules of virtue and morality, without 


paying the leaſt regard to them in their actions: 
whereas our hero, by a conſtant and Ready adherence 


to his rules in conforming every thing he did to them, 
acquired at length a ſettled habit of walking by them, 


till at laſt he was in no danger of inadvertently going 
out of the way; and by theſe means he arrived at 


# | that 


. 
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that degree of greatneſs, which few have -equalled;. 
none, we may ſay, have exceeded. For tho” it muſt be 
allowed that there have been fome heroes, who have 


done greater miſchiefs to mankind, ſuch as thoſe who 
have betrayed the liberty of their country to others, 


or have undermined and over-powered it themſelves; 
or conquerors who have impoverithed, pillaged, ſack- 
ed, burat, and deſtroyed the countries and cities of.” 
their fellow creatures; ſrom no other provocation thaa 
that of glory; i. e. as the tragic. poet calls it, 
“ a privilege to Kill, By | 
„A ſtrong temptation to do bravely ill:“ 
yet, if we conſider it in the light wherein actions are: 
placed in this line,, | 
 Latius oft, quoties magno tibi conſtat honeſtum; 
when we ſee our hero, without the leaſt atlitaiice or 


pretence, ſetting himſelf at the head of a gang, which 
he had not any ſhadow of right to govern;. if we: 


view him RY abſolute power, and exerciling. 


tyranny. over a lawleſs crew, contrary" to all law, but. 
that of his own will; if we conſider him ſetting up 
an open trade publickly, in denance, not only of the: 
laws of his country, but of the common ſenſe or his 
countrymen; if we ſee. him firſt contriving the rob- 
bery of others, and again the defrauding, the very 
robbers of that booty, which they had ventured their- 
necks to acquire, and which without any hazard they: 
might have retained: here ſure he muſt appear ad- 
mirable, and we may challenge not only the truth of 

hiſtory, but almoſt the latitude of fiction to equal his- 
glory. | - | 


Nor had he any of thoſe flaws in his character 


which though they have been commended by weak 
writers, have (as 1 hinted in the beginning of this 
hiſtory) by the judicious: reader been cenſured and; 
deſpiled. Such was the clemency of Alexander and: 
Czſar, which nature bath as grofly erred in givingy 
them, as a painter would, who ſhould dreſs” a peas. 
lant in robes of ſtate; or give. the noſe, or any other 
feature of a Venus, to a ſatyr. What had the de- 
liroyers of mankind, that glorious pair one of whom 
Poly 8 3: e came 
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came. into the world to uſurp the dominion, and 2. 
boliſh the conſtitution of his own country; the other 
to conquer, enſlave, and rule over the whole world, 
at leaſt as much as was well known to him, and the 
ſhortneſs of his liſe would give him leave to viſit; 
- what had, I ſay, ſuch as theſe to do with clemency? 
Who cannot ſee the abſurdity and contradiction of 
| mixing ſuch an ingredient with thoſe noble and great 
qualities I have before memtioned? Now in Wild, 
every thing was truly great, almoſt without alloy, as 
his imperfections (for ſurely ſome ſmall ones he had) 
were only ſuch as ſerved to denominate him a human 
. creature, of which kind none ever arrived at con- 
ſummate excellence: but ſurely his whole behaviour 
to his friend Heartfree is a convincing proof, that 
the true iron or ſteel greatneſs of his heart was not de- 
baſed by any ſofter metal. Indeed while greatneſs 
conſiſts in power, pride, inſolence, and doing miſchief 
to mankind;—to ſpeak out—while a great. man and 
a great rogue are ſynonimous terms, ſo long ſhall 
Wild ſtand unrivalled on the pinnacle of Gararxtss. 
Nor mult we omit here, as the finiſhing of his cha- 
rater, what indeed ought to be remembered on his 
tomb or his ſtatue, the conformity above mentioned of 
his death to his life; and that Jonathan Wild the 
Great, after all his mighty exploits, was, what ſo few 


r , wm wa =m 


Great men can accomplich—hanged by the neck till in 
he was dead. ra 

Having thus brought our hero to this concluſion, ſu 
it may be ſatisfactory to ſome readers (for many, | ar 


doubt not, carry their concern no farther than his 
fate) to know what became of Heartfree, We ſhall ry 


acquaint them, therefore, that his ſufferings were da 
now at an end; that the good magiſtrate ealily pre · fa 
vauiled for his pardon, nor was- contented till he had pc 
ma de him all the reparation he could for all his troubles, ri 
tho' the ſhare he had in bringing theſe upon him, was Cc 
not only innocent, but from its motive laudable. fre 
He procured the restoration of the jewels from the w] 
man of war, at her return to England, and, above on 


all, omitted no labour to reitore Heartfree to his re- 
pPutation, and to perſuade his neighbours, acquain- gr 
| | Lance, $ 
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tance, and cuſtomers of his innocence. When the 
commiſſion of bankruptcy was ſatisfied; Heartfree had 
a conſiderable; ſum remaining; for the diamond pre- 
ſented to his wife was of prodigious value, and in- 


finitely recompenſed the loſs of thoſe jewels. which 
Miis Straddle had diſpoſed of. He now ſet up again 


in his trade; compaſſion for his unmerited misfor- 
tunes brought him many cuſtomers among thoſe who 
had any regard to humanity ; and he hath, by in- 


fortune. His wife and he are now grown old in the 
pureſt love and friendſhip: but never had another 
child. Friendly married his elder daughter at the 
age of nineteen, and became his partner in trade. 
As to the younger, ſhe never would liſten to the ad- 
dreſſes of any lover, not even of a young noble- 
man, who offered to take her- with two thoufand 
pounds, which her father would have willingly pro- 
duced, and indeed did his utmoſt to perſuade her to 
the match : but ſhe refuſed abſolutely, nor would give 
any other reaſon when Heartfree preficd her, than that 
ſhe had dedicated her days to his ſervice, and was re- 
ſolved, no other duty ſhould interfere with that which 
ſhe owed the beſt of fathers, nor prevent her from be- 
ing the nurſe of his old age. | 

Thus Heartfree, his wife, his two daughters, his ſon- 
in-law, and his grand-children, of which he hath fſeve- 
ral, live altogether in one houſe; and that with 


ry, in the light of greatneſs, they had all the fate a- 
dapted to it, being every one hanged by the neck, 
ſave two, viz. Miſs Theodoſia Snap, who was tranſ⸗ 
ported to America, where the was pretty well mar- 
ried, reformed, and made a good wife; and the 
Count, who recovered of the wound he had received 


je. from the hermit, and made his eſcape into France, 
e where he committed a robbery, was taken, and broke 


on the- wheel, - 


carn 


* 


duitry joined with parſimony, amaſſed a canfiderable - 


ſuch amity and affection towards each other, that they 
are in the neighbourhood called the family of love. 
As to all the other perſons mentioned in this hiſto- 


Indeed, whoeyer conſiders the common fate of 
great men mult allow, they well deſerve and hardy 
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earn that applauſe which is given them by the world; 
for, when we reflect on the labours and pains, the cares, 
diſquiet udes, and dangers, which attend their road to 
greatneſs, we may ſay with the divine, That a man 
may go to heaven with half the pains which it coſts 
* him to purchaſe hell.” To ſay the truth, the world: 
have this reaſon at leaſt to honour ſuch characters as 
chat of Wild; that while it is in the power of every 
man to be: perfectly honeſt, not one in a thouſand is 
capable of being a complete rogue; and few indeed 
there are Who, if they were inſpired with the vanity 
of imitating our hero, would not after much fruitleſs, 
Pains be obliged to own themſelves inferior to Mr 
JoxnaT#an WMI the GREAT, | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


the dream or viſion of ſome very pious and 

holy perſon ; or -whether they were really 
written in the other world, and ſent back to this, 
which is the opinion of many, (though I think, too 
much-inclining to ſuperſtition ;) or laſtly, whether, as 
infinitely the greateſt part imagine, they were really 
the production of ſome choice inhabitant of New- 


will be abundantly ſufficient, if give the reader an 
account by what means they came into my poſſeſ- 
ſion. 

Mr Robert Powney, ſtationer, who dwells oppo- 
ſte to Catherine Street in the Strand, a very honeſt 
man, and of great gravity of countenance; who, a- 
moug other excellent ſtationary commodities, is par- 
ticularly eminent for his pens, which I am abundantly 
bound to acknowledge, as I owe to their peculiar good - 
neſs, that my manuſcripts have by any means been le- 


ace with a bundle of thoſe pens, wrapt up with 
pre t care and caution, in a very large ſheet of paper, 
ull of characters, written as it ſeemed in à very bad 
hand, Now, I have a ſurpriſing curioſity to read 
every thing which is almoſt ee, partly, perhaps, 


dkrawls, or Skrales, (for the wor ie variouſly ſpelt) 


part of the creation for which. I have the tendereſt re- 
gard ; and partly from that temper of mind which 


0 7 
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| W HE THE Rü the enſuing pages were really 


Bethlehem, is not neceſſary nor eaſy to determine. It 


Peg this gentleman, I ſay, furniſhed me ſome time 


EO the ſweet remembrance of dear Scraw!s, 


which I have in my youth N from that lovely 


makes men ler an immenſe value on old manuſcripts 


fo effaced, buſtos ſo maimed, and pictures fo black, 


ſome value on it. 
© ſmall bill I owed him, which at that time he ſaid he 


friend parſon Abraham Adams, who, after a long aud 


he had read him in the original; for nothing, continu» 


to pretend to have read Greek authors, who have met 
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that no one can tell what to make of them. I there. 
fore peruſed this ſheet with wonderful application, 
and in about a day's time diſcovered that I could not 
underftand it. I immediately repaired to Mr Powney, 
and inquired very eagerly, whether he had not more 
of the ſame manuſcript. Hie produced about one 


hundred pages, acquainting me that he had ſaved no 0! 
more; but that the book was originally a huge folio, WI v 
had been left in his garret by a gentleman who lodged n 
there, and who had left him no other ſatisfa@ion for ot 
nine months lodging. / He proceeded to. inform me, ni 
that the manuſcript had been hawked about (as he be 
phraſed it) among all the bookſellers, who refuled to ar 
meddle; ſome alledged that they could not read, others fo 
that they could not underſtand it Some would hare de 
it to be an atheiſtical book, and ſome that it was a li- nc 
bel on the government; tor one or other of which rea- of 


ſons, they all refuſed to print it. That it had been 
likewiſe ſhewn to the R — Society, but they ſhook 
their heads, ſaying, there was nothing in it wonderful 
enough for them. That hearing the gentleman was 
| ag to the Weſt-Indies, and believing it to be good 
for nothing elſe, he had uſed it as waſte paper: fle 
ſaid, I was welcome to what remained, and he was 
heartily ſorty tor what was miſling, as I ſeemed to {et 


I defired him much to name a price: but he would 
receive no conſideration farther than the payment of a 


looked on as fo much money given him. 
_ I prefently .communicated this manuſeript to my 


careful peruſal, returned it me with his opinion, that 
there was more in it than at firſt appeared ; that the 
author ſeemed not entirely unacquainted with the 
writings of Plato ; but he wiſhed he had quoted him 
ſometimes in higargin, that I might be ſure (ſaid he) 


ed the parſon, is commoner than for men now a-days 
with them only in tranſlations ; and cannot conjugate 


a verb-10 mi. 
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To deliver my own ſentiments on the occaſion, I 


think the author diſcovers a philoſophical turn of 


thinking, with ſome little knowledge of the world, and 
no very inadequate value of it, There are ſome indeed, 
who, from the vivacity of their temper, and the hap- 
pineſs of their ſtation, are willing to conſider its bleſ- 
fngs as more ſubſtantial, and the whole to be a ſcene 


of more conſequence than it is here repreſented ; but 
' vithout controverting their opinions at preſent, the 


number of wiſe and good men, who have thought with 
our author, are ſufficient to keep him in countenance ; 
nor can this be attended with any ill inference, fince 
he every where teaches this moral, That the greateſt 
and trueſt happineſs which this world affords, is to be 
found only in the poſſeſſion of goodneſs and virtue; z 
doctrine, which as it is undoubtedly true, ſo hath it ſo 
noble and practièal a tendency, that it can never be too 
olten or too ſtrongly inculcated on the minds of men. 
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The aut lor dies, meets with 8 aud is, by bin 


conducted to the age which ele, out for the other 


world. | 


| O the firſt day of December, 1505 5 I departed 


this life, at my lodgings in Cheapſide. My bo- 

dy had been ſome time dead before 1 was at li- 

herty to quit it, leſt it ſhould by any accident return to 
life. This is an injunction infpoſed on all fouls by the 
eternal law of fate, to prevent the inconveniencies w nich 
would follow. As ſoon as the deſtined period was ex- 
pired (being no longer than till the body is become 
perſectly cold and ſtiff) I began to move; but found 
myſelf under a difficulty of making my elcape, for the 
mouth, or door, was ſhut z ſo that it was impoſſible 
for me to go out at it: and the win dos, vulgarly cal- 
led the eyes, were ſo cloſely pulled down by the fingers 
of a nurſe, that I could by no means open them, At 
laſt, I perceived a beam of. light glimmering at the top 
of the houſe, (for ſuch I may call the body I had been 
incloſed in) whither aſcending, I gently let myſelf down 


PE; a. Lind of cg and iſſued out of the nolt; ils. 
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S bovis Aten abet this ſhouſd not be rather "TY which 
is a date more agreeable to the account given of it in the int0- 
duction ; but then there are ſome paſſapes which ſcem to rclate to 
tranſactions infinitely later, even within this year or two.—-To 
ſay the truth, there are difficulties attend . conjecture; ſo 


the reader may take which he Pleaſer. N 
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No priſoner diſcharged from along confinement, - 
ever taſted the ſweets of liberty with a more exqui- 
ſite reliſh, than I enjoyed in this delivery, from a dun- 
geon wherein I had been detained upwards of forty 
years, and with much the ſame kind 55 regard 1 caſt 
my eyes backwards upon it. . 

My triends and relations had all quitted the room, 
being all (as I plainly overheard) very loudly quar- 
relling below ſtairs about my will ; there was only an 
old woman left above, to guard the body, as 1 appre- 
hend. She was in a faſt fleep, occaſioned, as from 
her ſavour it ſeemed, by a comfortable doſe of gin. 
] had no pleaſure in this company, and therefore, as 
the window was wide open, I ſallied forth to the 
open air : but to my great aſtoniſhment found my- 
ſelf unable to fly, which I had always during my ha- 
bitation in the body conceived of ſpirits ; however, 
I came ſo lightly to the ground, that I did not hurt 


ing probably to my having neither feathers nor wings). 


_ | was capable of hopping ſuch a prodigious way we 


once, that it ſerved my turn almoſt as well. 

| had not hopped far, before I perceived a tall 
young gentleman in a ſilk waiſtcoat, with a wing on 
his left heel, a garland on his head, and a caduceus in 
his right hand f. I thought I had ſeen chis perfor 
defore, but had not time wo recotle& where, when he 
called out to me, and aſked me how long | had been 
departed. I anfwered, I was juſt come forth. Yow 
muſt not ſtay here, replied he, © unleſs you had been 


murdered; in which caſe, indeed, you might have 


deen ſoffered; to walk ſome time: but if you died a 
natural death; you muſt ſet out for the other world 
immediately.“ I defired to know the way. O, cried 
the gentleman, [ wilt thewr you to the inn whence 


myſelf; and though I had not the gift of flying (owe 


* 


+ Eyes are not perhaps ſo properly adapted to a ſpiritual ſubs a 


ſance: but we are here, as in many other places, obliged to uſe 
torporeal terms to make ourſelves the better underſtood. x 

| This is the dreſs in which the god appears to mortals at the 
theatres _ One of the offices attributed to this god bythe ancients, 
vas to collect the ghoſts as aſhepherd doth a flock of theep, and 
Uive them with his wand into the other world, 
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Sir, ſaid I, I have ſeen you at the playhouſe. Upon 
which he ſwiled, and without ſatisfying me, as to 


after him. I obeyed him, and ſoon; found myſelf in 


Jon ſeemed to know. my. bulineſs, the moment I ap- 


were to, but that he had no place left; however, 
though there were already ſix, the paſſengers offered 


men. 


made by an eminent toyman, who is well known ta 
deal in immaterial ſubſtance, that being the matter of 
Which it was compounded. Phe work was ſo et 


man eye, The horſes which drew this extraordinarj 
_ vehicle were all ſpiritual, as well as the paſſengers 


N — and as for the coachman, who was 4 
very thin piece of immaterial ſubſtance, he had the 


body, was almoſt Rarved to death. 


| thoſe who are not willing to travel on with me, mar 
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« the tage proceeds; for I am the porter. Perhaps 
© you never heard of me, my name is Mercury.” Sure, 


that point, walked directly forward, bidding me hey 


Warwick- Lane; hon Mercury, making a full ſtop, 
pointed vat a particular houſe, where he bad me en- 
quire for the ſage, and-wilhing me a good journey, 
took his leave, laying, he mult go ſeek alter other 
cuſtomers. - 

I arrived juſt as the coach was ſetting out, and 
found IJ had no occaſion for enquiry : for every per- 


peared at the door: the coachman told me, his gh 
to make room for me, I thanked them, and aſcended 
without much ceremony. We immediately began our 
journey, being ſeven in number; for as the women 
Wore no haar three of them Foe but egen to tua 

Perhaps, d thou may be pleaſed. with. an 


account of this whole equipage, as. peradventure thou 
wilt not, while alive, fee any ſuch. The coach way 


tremely fine that it was entirely inviſible to the: bu 
They had, indeed, all died in the ſervice of à certain 
honour while alive of driving the Great Peter, 0 
Peter the Great, in whoſe ſervice his ſoul, as well u 
Such was the vehicle in which I ſet c out, and now, 
if they pleaſe, ſtop here; thoſe who are, mult proc 


ceed to the 6 ei chapters, in which this a 
ney is continued, N 
- C 1 APY, 


- 


= 


body, 1 feel no inconvenience from it: 


WORLD n NEXT, &c. 


*z 


gangs i247 wafer eee 


In which the author fir ft refutes feme idle opinions cone 


cerning ſpirits, and then the paſſengers relate their 
ſeveral deaths... | 


T is the common 'opinion, that ſpirits, like owls, 
can fce in the dark; nay, and can then molt eaſily 
be perceived by others. For which reaſon, many per- 
ſons of good underſtanding, to prevent being territied 
with ſuch objects, uſually keep a candle burginſy! by 
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them, that the light may prevent their ſeeing, - Mr 


Locke, in direct oppoſition to this, hath not doubted 
to aſſert that you may fee a ſpirit in open _ Re 
full as-well as in the darkeſt night. 

ft was very dark when we ſet out from the inn, nor 
could we ſee any more than if every foul of us had 
been alive. We had travelled a good way, before any 
one offered to open his mouth: indeed, molt of the 
company were falt afleep : but as 1 could. nor eloſe 
my own eyes, and — the ſpirit, who ſat op- 
polite to me, to be likewiſe awake, I began to make 


overtures of converſation, by complaining how dart 


it was. * And extremely cold too,“ anſwered my fel- 
low- wravelies, though I thank God, as | have no 
But you will , 
believe, Sir, that this froſty air mult ſeem very ſharp 
to one juſt iſſued forth out of an oven: for ſuch was 


the inflamed habitation J am lately departed from.” 
How did you come to your end, Sir?“ ſaid I. [. 
* was murdered, Sir,“ anſwered the gentleman.” 


lam 
* ſurpriſed then,” replied I, that you did not divert 
* yourſelf by walking up and down, and playing ſome 
merry tricks with the murderer.” Oh, Sir, returned 
he, © I had not that privilege,” I was Jawfully put to 
* death, In ſhort, a phyſician ſet me on fire, by giving 
me medicines to throw out my diſtemper. 1 died ot 
a hot regimen, as they call it, in the ſmall pox? - 
One of the ſpirits at that word ſtarted up, and cried 
out, © The ſmall pox + bleſs me! I hope I am not in 


t Thoſe who have read of the gods Meeping 1 in Homer, witt 
not be turpriled at this happening to ſpirits; © 


3 | © company 
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company with that diſtemper, which 1 have all my life 


with ſv«-h caution avoided, and have ſo happily 
* eſcaped hitherto !' This fright ſet all the paſſengers 


| who were awake into a loud laughter; and the gentle. 


man recollecting himſelt avith ſome confuſion, and not 
without bluſhing, aſked pardon, crying, I proteſt l 
* dreamt that I was alive.“ Perhaps, Sir,” ſaid l, yon 


died of that diſtemper, which therefore — ſo 
_ © ſtrong an impreſſion on you.“ No, Sir,“ anſwered 


he,,* I never had it in my life; but the continual dread- 
« ful apprehenſion it kept me ſo long under, cannot 1 
* ſee be ſo immediately eradicated. - You mult know, 
Sir, I avoided coming to London for chirty years 
* together, for fear of the ſmall pox, till the moſt ur. 

gent buſineſs brought me thither about five days 
ago. I was ſo dreadfully afraid of this diſeaſe, that 
< ] refuſed the ſecond — of my arrival tofſup with 
a friend, whoſe wife had recovered of it ſeveral 


months beſore, and the ſame evening got a ſurfeit 


by eating too many muſcles, which e me into 
this good company.” ; 

I will lay a wager, cried the ſpirit who at next 
him, © there is not one in the coach able to gueſs my 
0 beer. 1 deſired the favour of him to acquaint 
us with it, if it was ſo uncommon. Why, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, I died of honour.'—* Of honour, Sir!“ repeated 
I, with ſome ſurprize. Yes, Sir,“ anſwered the ipi- 
Tit, of honour, for J was killed in a duel,” 

For my part,” ſaid a fair ſpirit, I was inoculated 


© laſt ſummer, and had the good fortune to eſcape 
.* with a very few marks in my face. I eſteemed my- 


* {elf now perfectly happy, as I imagined 1 had no 
© re{traint to a full enjoyment of the diverſions of the 
© town; but within a few days after my coming up, 
*:1 caught cold by over- dancing myſelf at a ball, aud 


© Jaſt night died of a violent fever. 


After a ſhort filence, which now enſued, the fair 


ſpirit who ſpoke. laſt, it being now day-light, addreſſed 
KVerſelf to a 7 . {at next her, and afked her to 
what chance they owed the happineſs of her company. 


She anſwered, the apprehended to a conſumption: but 


the phyſicians were not agreed concerning her diſtem- 
Per, 
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per, for ſhe left two of them in a very hot diſpute about 
it, when ſhe came out of her body. And pray, Ma- 
« dam,” ſaid the ſame ſpirit to the Heth pailenger, how 
came you to leave the other world ?' Hut that fe- 
male ſpirit ſcrewing up her mouth, anſwered, ſhe won» 
dered at the curioſity of ſome people; that perhaps 
perſons had already heard ſome reports of her death, 
which were far from being true: that. whatever was 
the occaſion of it, ſhe was glad at being delivered from 
a world, in which the had no pleaſure, and where there 
was nothing but nonſenſe and impertinence; partieu- 


larly among her own ſex, whoſe looſe conduct Ihe had 7 


— been entirely aſhamed of. 


The beauteous ſpirit perceiving her queſtion gave 


offence, purſued it no farther. She had indeed all the 
ſweetneſs and good- humour, which are fo extremely 


amiable (when found) in that ſex, which tenderneis 


moſt exquiſitely becomes. Her countenance diſplayed 
all the. chearfulneſs, the good-nature, and the mo- 


deſty, which diffuſe ſuch brigltneſs round the beauty 


of Seraphina +, awing every beholder with reſpect, 
and, at the ſame time, raviſhing him with admiration, 
Had it not been indeed ſor our converlation on the 
ſmall-pox, I ſhould have imagined we had been ho» 
noured with her identical preſence. This opinion 
might have been heightened by the good ſenſe the ut» 
tered, whenever the ſpoke; by the delicacy of her 
ſentiments, and the complacence of her behaviour, 
together with a certain dignity, which attended every 
look, word, and geſture; qualities which could not 


fail making an impreſſion on a heart + ſo capable of 


receiving it as mine, nor was ſhe long in raiſing in me 
a very violent degree of ſeraphie love. I do not in- 
tend by this, that ſort of love which men are very 
A ſaid to make to women in the lower wan 


+ A particular lady of cube is meant here; but every dy 
of quality, or no quality, are welcome tv apply this charather 
to themſelves. 


We have before made an apology for this language, which 


we here repeat for the laſt time though the heart may, we 
hope, be metaphorically uſed here with more propriety, than when 
we apply thoſe paſſions to the body which belong to the Toul, 


and 
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and which ſeldom laſts any longer than while it 1 0 ma. 
king. I mean by ſeraphic love, an extreme delicaey 
and tenderneſs of friendthip, of which, * my worthy 
reader, if thou haſt no conception, as it is probable 
thou may'it not, my endeavour to inſtruct thee would 

be as fruitleſs, as it would be to explain the molt diff 
cult problems of Sir Iſaac Newton, to one en of 
vulgar arithmetic. 

To return therefore to matters pb by 
all underſtandings ; the difcourſe now turned on the 
vanity, folly, and miſery of the lower world, from 
Which every paſenger in the coach expreſſed the high. 
eſt ſatis faction in being delivered: though it was very 
remarkable, that notwithſtanding the joy we declared 
at our death, there was not one of us who did not 
mention the accident which occafioned: it, as a thing 
we would have avoided if we could. Nay, the ver 
grave lady herſelf, who was the forwardeſt in teſtify- 

ing her delight, confeſſed - inadvertently, that ſhe leſt 
a phyſician by her bed-fide. And the » gentleman, 
who died of honour, very- liberally curſed both his 
folly and his fencing. © While we were entertaining 
Sor den with theſe matters, on a ſudden a moſt of. 
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fenſive ſmell began to invade our noſtrils: This very d 
much reſembled the ſavour, which travellers, in ſum- a 
mer, perceive at their approach to that beautiful vil. te 
lage of the Hague, ariſing from thoſe delicious canals, a 
which, as they confilt of ſtanding water, do at that 1c 
time emit odours greatly agreeable to a Dutch taſte, al 
but not ſo pleaſant to any other. Thoſe perfumes, W 
with the aſſiſtance of a ſair wind, begin t& affect per- Pe 
ſons of quick olfactory nerves at a league's diſtance, re 
and increaſe gradually as you approach. In the fame 8¹ 
manner did the ſmell I have juſt mentioned more ty 
and more invade us, till one of the ſpirits, looking ar 
out of the coach · window, declared we were juſt ar- tk 


rived at a very large eity: and indeed he had fcarce f 
faid ſo, before we found ourſelves in the ſuburbs, and o 
at the ſame time, the coachman being aſked by an- 07 
other, informed us, that the name of this place was W in 
the City of Diſeaſes. Phe road to it was extremely Wi 
ſmooth, and, excepting the abovementioned favour, W 
| delight- 
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delightfully pleaſant. The fireets of the ſuburbs were 
| lined with bagnios, taverns, and cooks ſhops; in the 
firſt we ſaw ſeveral beautiful women, but in tawdry 
drefles, looking out of the windows; and in the latter, 
were viſibly expoſed, all kinds of the richeſt dainties: 
but on our entering the city, we found, contrary to all 
we had ſeen in the other world, that the ſuburbs were 
infinitely pleaſanter than the city itſelf. It was indeed 
a very dull, dark, and —— place. Few people 
ED in the ſtreets, and theſe, for the moſt part, 


were old women, and here and there a formal grave 


gentleman, who ſeemed to be thinking, with large tye- 
wigs on, and amber-headed canes in their hands. We 
were all in hopes, that our vehicle would not (top here; ö 
but to our ſorrow the coach ſoon. drove into an. inn, 
and e gere en to l. 


c 'H A p. III. | 
The 3 ave met with in the City of Dieſer. 


| E had not been Le arrived in our inn, where 
WI it ſeems we were to ſpend the remainder of the 
day, before our hoſt acquainted us, that it was cuſtom- 
ary for all ſpirits, in their paſſage through that city, 
to pay their reſpects to that lady Diſeaſe, to whoſe 
aſſiſtance they had owed their ——— from the 
lower world. We anſwered, we ſhould not fail in 
any cemplaiſance, which was uſual to others; upon 
which our hoſt replied, be would immediately ſend 
porters t conduct us. He had not long quitted the 
room, before we were attended by —. of thoſe 
grave perſons, whom I have before deſcribed in large 


tye - wigs, with amber. headed canes. Tbeſe gentlemen 
are the ticket · poriers in this city, and their canes are 


the ingnia, or tickets denoting their office. We in- 
formed them of the ſeveral ladies, to whom we were 
obliged, and were preparing to follow them, when 
on a — — they all ſtarted at one another, and left us 
in a hurry, — a frown on every conntenance. We 
were ſurpriſed at this behaviour, and preſently ſum- 
moned the hoſt, who was no ſooner acquainted with 

1 it, 
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it, chan he burſt into a hearty laugh, and told us the 


reaſon was, becauſe we did not fee the gentlemen the 
moment they came in, according to the cuſtom of the 
place. We anſwered with ſome confuſion, we had 
brought nothing with us from the other world, which 
we had been all oor lives informed was not lawful to 
do. No, no, maker,” replied the hoſt, © I am ap- 
* prized of that, and indeed it was my fault. I ſhould 
have firſt ſent you to my Lord Scrape ; who would 


© Scrape ſupply us ” ſaid I with aſtoniſhment : Sure 
you muſt know we cannot give him ſecurity ; and 
© ] am convinced he never lent a ſhilling without it in 


£ 

have ſupplied you with what yon want.“ My Lord 
C 
4 


©: his life.“ No, Sir, anſwered the hoſt, * and for 


that reaſon he is obliged to do it here, where he is 
* ſentenced to keep a bank, and to diſtribute money 


a 


gratis to all paſſengers, - This bank originally con - 


© fiſted of juſt that ſum, which he had miſerably hoard- 
© ed up in the other world, and he is to perceive it 
* decreaſe viſibly one ſhilling a day, till it is totally 
© exhauſted; after which, he is to return to the other 
world, and perform the part of a miſer for ſeventy 
years; and then being purified in the body of a Hog, 


he is to enter the human ſpecies again, and take a 
.* ſecond trial.“ Sir,” ſaid I, © you tell me wonders: 
but if his bank be to decreaſe only a ſhilling a-day, 
* how can he furniſh all paſſengers?” The reſt) 


anſwered the hoſt, © is ſupplied again; but in a man- 
ner, which I cannot eaſily explain to you.“ * I ap» 


© prehend,' ſaid I, * this diſtribution of his money is 


inflicted on him as a punithment ; but I do not ſee 
how it can anſwer that end, when he knows it to be 
reſlored to him again. Would it not ſerve the pur- 
« pole as well, if he parted only with the ſingle ſhilling, 
« which it ſeems is all he is really to loſe? Sir, 


cries the hoſt, + when you obſerve the agonies with 
© which he parts with every guinea, you will be of an- 


© other opinion. No priſoner condemned to death 


ever begged ſo heartily for tranſportation, as he, 


+ That we may mention it once for all, in the panegyrical 


pr of this work, ſome particular perſon is always meant, but 
the ſatirical nobody, r 1 ; 


© 6 a . g 6 when 
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« when he received his ſentence, did to go to hell S -. 
provided he might carry his money with him. But 


you will know 5 of theſe things, when you arrive 
at the upper world; and now, if you pleaſe, I will 


attend you to my Lord's, who is e to ſupply 


you with whatever you defire.? “. 

We found his Lordſhip ſitting at the upper end of 
a table, on which was an immenſe ſum of money, 
diſpoſed in ſeveral heaps, every one of which would 


—ç purchaſed the honour-of ſome patriots, and the 


chaſtity of ſome prudes. The moment he ſaw us, he 


turned pale, and ſighed, as well apprehending our bu- 
neſs. Mine hoſt accoſted him with a familiar air, 
which at firſt ſurpriſed me, who ſo. well remembered 


the reſpe& I had, formetly ſeen paid this lord, by men 
infinitely ſuperior in quality to the perſon who now 


ſaluted him in the following manner: Here, ou 


lord, and be dam d to your little ſneaking foul, 


* tell out your money, and ſuppl your betters with 
© what they want. Be quick, ſirrah, or I'll fetch the 


* beadle to you. Don't ſancy yourſelf in the lower 
„world again, with your privilege at your a 
He then ſhook a cane at his Lordſhip, who immediately 
began to tell out his money with the ſame miſerable 
air an face, which the miſer on our ſtage wears while 
he delivers his bank-bills. This affected ſome of us 
ſo much, that we had certainly returned with no more 
than what would have been ſufficient to fee the por- 
ters, had not our hoſt, perceiving our compaſſion, bege 
ged us not to ſpare a fellow, who in the midſt of im- 
menſe wealth had always refuſed the leaſt contribution 
to charity. Our hearts were hardened with the re- 
fection, and we all filled our pockets. with his money. 
| remarked a poetical ſpirit in particular, who ſwore. 
he would have a hearty gripe. at him: © For, ſays be, 


© the raſcal not only refuſed. to ſubſcribe to my works, 


but ſent back my letter unanſwered, ne Lam a 


better gentleman. than himſelf. 


We now returned from this miſerable object, 8 


ly admiring the propriety as well as juſtice of his pu- 
viſhment, which conſiſted, as our hoſt informed us, 


ſerved, 


1 in the delivering forth his money; and he ob- 
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ſeryed, we could not wonder at the pain this "Oy him, 
ſince it was as reaſonable that the bare parting with 
money ſhould make him miſerable, as that the bare 
1 Mete money without uſing it ſhould have made him 
HBappy. 
Other tye-wig porters (for thoſe we had ſummoned 
= - before refuſed to viſit us again) now attended us; and 
we having feed them the inſtant they entered the room, 
according to the inſtructions of our hoſt, they bowed 
and ſmiled, and offered to introduce us to whatever 
| diſeaſe we pleaſed. | 
. We ſet out ſeveral ways, as we were oy to pay our 
reſpects to different ladies. I directed my porter to 
hee me to the Fever on the Spirits, being the diſeaſe” 
which had delivered me Köck the fleſh. My guide 
and I traverſed many ſtreets, and knocked at 1 — 
doors, but to no purpoſe. At one we were told lived 
the Conſumption; at another, the Maladie Alamode, 
a French lady; at the third, the Dropſy; at the fourth, 
the Rheumatiſm; at the fifth, "adj Fern at the 
fixth, Misfortune. I was tired, and had exhauſted my 
patience, and almoſt my purſe; for I gave my por- 
g ter a new fee at every blunder he made: when my 
i guide, with a ſolemn conntenance told me, he- could 
bo do no more; and marched off without any farther ce- 
remony. 

He was no ſooner gone, than T met another gentle. 
min with a ticket, i. e. an amber-headed cane in his 
1 - Hand, I firſt feed him, and then acquainted him wick 
the name of the diſeaſe. He caſt himſelf for two or 
, three minutes into a thoughtful poſture, then pulled a 
piece of paper out of his pocket, on which he writ 

ſomething in one of the oriental languages, I believe; 
8 for I could not read a ſyllable : he bad me carry it 
to ſuch a particular ep. and telling me it would do 
i | my buſineſs, he took his leave. 
= Secure, as I now thought myſelf of my diredion, 
T went to the ſhop, which very much reſembled an 
apothecary's. The perſon who officiated, having read 
| the paper, took down about twenty different | jars, aud 
| pouring 2 out of Lt? one of them, made 
| . 9 2 a . 2 » a flix 
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4 mixtore, which he delivered to me in a bottle, hav- 
ing firit tied a paper round the neck of it, on which 


were written three or four words, the laſt containing . 


eleven ſyllables. - I mentioned the name of the diſeaſe 
| wanted: to find out; but received no other anſwer, 
than that he had done as he was ordered, and the 
drugs were excellent. 115. 5 

| began now to be enraged, and quitting the ſhop 
with ſome anger in my countenance, I intended to 
ind out my inn: but meeting in the way a porter, 


whoſe countenance had in it ſumething more pleaſing 


than ordinary, I reſolved to try once more, and elapt 


a fee into his hand. As ſoon as I mentioned the 


diſeaſe to him, he laughed heartily, and told me 1 


had been impoſed on: for in reality, no ſuch diſeaſe 
was to be found in that city. He then enquired into 


che particulars of my cafe, and was no ſooner ac- 


quainted with them, than he informed me that the 
Maladie Alamode was the lady to whom I was ob! 


liged. I thanked him, and immediately went to pax | 


my reſpects to her. 


The houſe, or rather palace, of this lady, was : 


one of the moſt beautiful aud magnificent in the 


city, The avenue to it was planted with ſycamore _ 


trees, with beds of flowers on each. ſides it was ex» 
tremely pleaſant, but ſhort. I was conducted through 
a magnificent hall, adorned with ſeveral ſtatues and 
buſtoes, moſt of them maimed, whence I concluded 
them all to be true antiquities: but was informed they 
vere the figures of ſeveral modern heroes, who had 
died martyrs to her ladyſhip's cauſe. I next mount- 
ed through a large painted ſtair-caſe, where ſeveral 
perſons were depictured in caricatura; and upon en- 
quiry was told they were the portraits of thoſe who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the lady in the 
lower world. I ſuppoſe, I ſhould have known the 
kaces of many phyſicians and ſurgeons, had they not 
been ſo violently diſtorted by the painter. Indeed, be 


had exerted ſo much malice in his work, that I be- 


lere he had himſelf received ſome particular favours 


from the lady of this manſion. It is difficult to con- 


teive a group of ſtranger figures. I then entered a 


U long 


- 
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long room hung round with the pictures of women 

of ſuch exact ſhapes and features, that I ſhould hate 
thought myſelf in a gallery of beauties, had not a 

certain ſallow paleneſs in their complexions given me a 

more ' diſtaſteful idea. Through this, 1 proceeded 

to a ſecond apartment, adorned, if I may ſo call it, 
with the figures of old ladies. Upon my ſeeming to 

admire at this furniture, the ſervant told me with a 

ſmile, that theſe had been very good friends of his 

lady, and had done her eminent ſervice in the lower 
World. I immediately recollected the faces of one of 
two of my acquaintance, who had formerly kept 
bagnio's : but was very much ſurprized to ſee the re. 
ſemblance of a lady of great diſtinction in ſuch com- 

pany. The ſervant, upon my mentioning this, made 

no other anſwer than that his lady had pictures of all 
degrees. g | ö 

I was now introduced into the preſence of the lady 

| Herſelf. She was a thin, or rather meagre perſon, 
very waz in the countenance, had no noſe, and many 
pimples in her face. She offered to riſe at my en- 
trance, but could not ſtand. After many compli- 
ments, much congratulation on her fide, and the moſt 

8 , fervent expreſſions of gratitude on mine, the aſked me 

1 many queſtions concerning the fituation of her affairs 
bl in the lower world; moſt of which I anſwered to her 
1 intire: ſatisfaction. At laſt, with a kind of forced 
| ſmile, ſhe: {aid, * I'ſuppoſe the Pill and Drop go on 
=. * ſwimmingly.” I told her they were reported to have 
i done great cures. She replied, the could apprehend 
1 no danger from any perſon, who was not of regulat 
practice; for however ſimple mankind are,“ ſaid ſhe, 
or however afraid they are of death, they preſe 
dying in a regular manner to being cured by a noſ- 
trum.“ She then expreſs'd great pleaſure at the ac- 
count I gave her of the beau monde. She ſaid; ſhe 
iy had, herſelf, removed the hundreds of Drury to the 
| hundreds of Charing-crofs, and was very much de- 
| lighted to find they had ſpread into St James's; that 
|  - the imputed this chiefly to ſeveral of her dear and 
i worthy, friends, who had lately publiſhed their excel. 
lent works, endeavouring to extirpate all notions t 
| 6 religion 
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religion and virtue; and — to the deſerving 
author of the Batchelor” Ss Eſtimate, to whom,“ ſaid ſhe, 
© if | had not reaſon to think he was a ſurgeon, and 
© had therefore written from mercenary views, I could 
© never ſufficiently own my obligations.” She (p oke like- 
wie greatly in a probation-of the method fo W 
vſcd by parents, of marrying children very young, 
and without the leaſt affection between the parties; 
and concluded by laying, that if theſe faſhions con- 
tiued to ſpread, ſhe doubted not but ſhie ſhould 
ſhortly be the only diſeaſe who would ever receive a 
viſit from any. perſon of conſiderable rank. | 
While we were diſcourſing, her three daughters 


names: the eldeſt was named 4 Lepra, the 3 
Chæras, and the third Scorbutia. They were all 
genteel, but ugly. I could not help obſerving the 
lutle reſpect they paid their parent; which the old 
hdy remarking” in my countenance, as ſoon as they 


me with her unhappineſs in her offspring, every 
one of which had the confidence to deny ne per 
to be her children, theugh the ſaid ſhe "had been a 
very indulgent mother, and bad plentifully provided 
lor them all. As family complaints generally as 
much tire the hearer, as they relieve him who makes 
them, when I found her launching farther into this 
ſubject, I reſolved to put an — to my viſit; and 
taking my leave, with many thanks for che favour 
be had done me, I — to the inn, Where J 
ound my fellow-travellers juſt mounting into their 
vehicle. I ſhook hands with my hoſt, and accom- 
panied them into the en which eee aur 
proceeded on its journey. | 


(| Theſe ladies, I believe by their names, d over the 
eprofy, king” evil, and ſcurvy. 


* 


u- ene 


if 


entered the room. They were all called by hard 


quitted the room; which ſoon happened, acquainted ; 
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Diſcourſes on the read, and a deſcription of the palace 97 


eath. 


\ E were all ſilent for ſome miantes, till being 
VY well ſhaken into our ſeveral ſeats, F opened 
my mouth firit, and related what had happened to me 
after our ſeparation in the city we had juſt left. The 
reſt of the company, except the grave female ſpirit, 
whom our reader may remember to have refuſed giv. 
ing an account of the diſtemper which | occaſioned 
her diffolution, did the fame. It might be tedious 10 
relate theſe at large; we ſhall therefore only mention 
a very remarkable inveteraey which the Surfeit de. 
clared to all the other diſeaſes, eſpecially to the Fever, 
who the ſaid, by the roguery of the porters, received 
acknowledgements from numberleſs paſſerigers, which 
were due to herſelf. * Indeed,” fays the, * thofe-cane 
headed fellows, for ſo ſhe called them, alluding, 
ſuppoſe, to their ticket, are conftantly making ſuch 

* miſtakes ; there's no gratitude in thoſe fellows ; for l 
am ſure they have greater obligation to me than ts 
any other difeaſe, except the vapours.” "Theſe rela 
tions were no ſooner over, than one of the company 
informed us, we were approaching to the moſt noble 
building he had ever beheld, and which we learnt 
from our coachman, was the palace of Death. Its 
outſide, indeed, appeared extremely magnificent. It 
ſtructure was of the Gothie order: vaſt beyond ima - 
gination, the whole pile conſiſting of black marble, 
Rows of immenſe yews form an amphitheatre round 
it of ſuch height and thicknels, that no ray of the 
ſun ever perforates this grove; 'where black eternal 
_ darkneſs would reign, was it not excluded by innu- 
merable lamps, which are placed in pyramids round 
the grove. So that the diſtant reflection they caſt en 
the palace, which is plentifully gilt with gold on the 
dutſide, is inconceivably ſolemn. To this J may add, 
the hollow murmur of winds conſtantly heard from 
the grove, and the very remote ſound of ee 
5 44 Adeed, 
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Indeed, every circumſtance ſeems to conſpire to fill 
the mind with horror and conſternation: as we ap- 
proach. to this-Falace z, which we. had ſcarce/time to- 
admire, before our vehicle ſtopped at che gate, and 


ve were deſired to alight in order to pay our reſpects 


to his molt mortal majeſty, (this being the title which 
ic teems he aſſumes.) The outward court was tylLof 


bidders and, indeed, the whole very much. reſem-- 


bled the ſtate of an earthly monarch, only more mage 
nificent. We. paſſed through ſeveral courts, into a vaſt 


hail, which led to a ſpacious ſtair · caſe, at che bottom 
' of which ſtood two pages, with very grave countenan- 


ces; whom 4 recollected afterwards to have formerly 
been very eminent undertakers, and were in reality the 
only diſmal faces. I ſaw: here: for this. palace, ſo aw» 


ful —— tremendous without, is all gay and {prightly: 


within, ſo that we ſoon loſt all thoſe diſmal and 8 C- 


my ideas we had contracted in approaching it. Indeed, 
the till ſilence maintained among the guards and at- 
tendants reſembled rather the ſtately pomp of ealtern· 


courts ;, but there was on every face ſuch. ſympioins: 
of content and | happineſs, that diffuſed an ait of 
chearfulneſs all round. We aſcended the ſtair-caſes, 
and paſſed through many noble apartments, le 
walls were adorned with various batile-pieces in a- 
peſtry, and which we ſpent ſome time in obſerving. 
Theſe brought to my mind thoſe beautiful. ones 1 Had 


in my life-time ſeen at Blenheim, nor could I prevent: 


my curioſity from enquiring where the Duke of arl- 
borough's victories were placed; (for, think they were: 
almoſt the only battles of any eminence, .1 had 


read of, which 1 did not meet with: ), when the thee. 


leton of a beef · eater ſhaking his head, told; me, A cer- 
tain. gentleman, one Lewis XIV. Who bad great in- 
tereſt with his moſt mortal majeſty, had prevented any: 
ſuch from being hung un there; ,* beſides,” ſays he, 


bis majelty; hath. no great reſpect for tha Dake, for 
he never ſent. bim a ſubject he could. keep from hin. 
nor did he ever get a. 15 7 ſubject by his means, meg] 


© he loſt 1000 others for im.“ We found the. pre 
ſence chamber, at our entrance, very full, and a 22 
9 3 ran 
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ran through it, as in all affemblies, before the prinef. 
pal figure enters; for his majeſty was not yet come 
out. At the bottom of the room were two perſons in 
; Cloſe conference, one with a ſquare black cap on his 
head, and the other with a robe embroidered with flames 
of fire, Theſe, I was informed, were a judge long 
ſince dead, and an inquiſitor general. I overheard 
them diſputing with great eagerneſs, whether the one 
had hanged, or the other burnt the moſt. While l 
was liſtening to this diſpute, which ſeemed to be i in no 
-- likelihood of a ſpeedy decifion, the emperor entered 
the room, and placed himſelf between two figures, 
done of which was remarkable for the rovghnefs, und 
the other for the beauty of his appearance. Pheſe 
were, it ſeems, Charles XII. of Sweden, and A. 
Alexander of Macedon. I was at too great a diſtance 
to hear any of the converſation, ſo could only ſatisfy MW 
my curioſity by contemplating the ſeveral perſonages | 
Bow of whoſe names I informed myſelf by a page, | 
o looked as pale and meagre as any court page ia 
the other world, but was ſomewhat more modeſt. He 
ſnewed me here two or three Turkiſh emperors, io 
"whom his moſt mortal majeſty ſeemed to expreſs much | 
_ civility. Here were likewiſe ſererat of the Roman em- , 
perors, among whom none ſeemed ſo much careſſed ail f 
Caligula, on account, as the page told me, of hu f 
pious wiſh, that he could ſend all the Romans hither © 
aut one blow. The reader may be perhaps ſurpriſed n 
that I ſaw no phyſicians near me; as indeed I was my. a 
felt, till informed that they were all departed to the Citi d 
of Diſeaſes, where they were buſy in an experiment to a1 
Purge away the immortality of the ſoul. | . 
It would be tedious to recolled the many indiyidinl ſp 
I faw here: but 1 cannot omit a fat figure well drei n. 
in the French faſhion, who was received with extract . re 
dinary complaiſance by the emperor, and whom I ima v. 
gined to be Lewis XIV. himſelf ; but the Page ac · mn 
quainted me he was a celebrated French cock. pr 
We were at length introduced to the royal pre-. th 
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 aſkedius a few queſtions,” not very, material to relate, 


f ſoon after retired; © unn t 


When we returned inte the yard; we e found bur 
caravan ready to ſet out, at which we all declared 
ourſelves well pleaſed for we were ſufficiently tired 
with the formality of a court, rn ius our 
ward ſplendor and gre. e 


— 
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The travellers proceed on their. Journey, 2 meet ſeveral 
5 ſpirits, who are coming into the fleſh. 0 


V E now came to the banks of the great river 


Cocytus, where we quitted our vehicle, and 
paſſed the water in a boat, after which we were obliged 


to travel on foot the reſt of our journey; and now we 
met, for the firſt time, ſeveral paſſengers travelling to 


the world we had left, who informed. us they were 
| ſouls going into the fleſh. ao} 
The two firſt we met were walking arm in arm in 


very cloſe and friendly conference; they informed us, 


that one of them was intended for a duke, and the 0+ 
ther for a hackney coachman. As we had not yet ar- 
rived at the place where we were to depoſite our paſ- 
ſions, we were all ſurpriſed at the familiarity which 
ſubſiſted between perſons of fuch different degrees, 


nor could the grave lady help exprefling her aſtonith- 
ment at it. The future coachman then replied with 


a laugh, that'they had exchanged lots; for that the 
duke had with his Video drawn a ſhrew of a, wife, 
and the coachman only a ſingle Rate,” _ 

As we proceeded on our journey, we met a ſolemn 
ſpirit walking alone with great 'gravity in his ecunte- 
nance: our curiofity invited us, notwithſtanding his 

reſerve, to aſk What lot he had drawn. He anſwered, 
with a ſmile, he was to have the reputation of a wiſe 
man with 105,000 Z- in his pocket, and that he was 
practiſing the ſolemnity which he was to act i in the « - 
ther world. | 

A tik farther we met a company of very merry 

gie, whom we imagined by their mirth to have 

drawn 
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drawn ſome mig hty lot; but on enquiry, they informed 
us they were to be beggars / K 
Ihe farther we advanced, the greater numbers we 
met; and now we diſcovered two large roads leading 
difterent ways, and of very different appearance; the 
one all craggy with rocks, full as it ſeemed of boggy 
grounds, and every where beſet with briars, ſo that it 
was impoſſible to paſs through it without the utmoſt 
danger and difficulty; the other the moſt delightful 
imaginable, leading through the moit verdant mea- 
dows, painted and perfumed with all kinds of beautt- 
ful flowers; in ſhort, the moſt wanton imagination 
could imagine nothing more lovely, Notwithſtanding, 
which, we were ſurpriſed to ſee great numbers crowd- 
ing into the former, and only one or two ſolitary ipirits. 
chuſing the latter. On inquiry we were acquainted- 
that the bad road was the way to Greatneſs, and the 
other to Goodneſs, When we expreſſed our ſurpriſe 
at the preference given to the former, we were ac- 


quainted that it was choſen for the ſake of the muſic 
of drums and trumpets, and the perpetual acelamations 
of the mob, with which thoſe who travelled this way, ] 


were conſtantly. ſaluted. We were told likewiſe, that 

there were ſeveral noble palaces to be ſeen, and lodged: 

in on this road, by thoſe who had paſſed through the 

difficulties of it, (which indeed; many were not able to 

ſurmount) and great quantities of all forts of treaſure 4 

to be found in it; whereas the other had little inviting. a 

more than the beauty. of the way, ſcarce a handiome « 

building, ſave one greatly reſembling a certain houſe « 

by the Bath, to be ſeen during the whole journey; p 

and laſtly, that it was thought very ſcandalous and: MW +» 

ö -mean-ſpirited to travel through this, and as highly 4 
honourable and noble to paſs by the otber. « 
We now heard a violent noiſe, when caſting our 
eyes forwards, we perceived a vaſt number of tpirits M « 
advanting in purſuit of one, whom they mocked and 
; inſulted with all kinds of ſcorn. , I cannot give y 
N reader a more adequate idea of this ſcene, than by 0 
| comparing it to an Englith mob conducting a pick-  « 
pocket to the water; or by ſuppoſing that an incenſed  « 

3009 RS 8 audience 


ſome hiſſed, ſome ſquawled, ſome 
bawled; ſome ſpit at him, ſome threw dirt at him. 
It was impoſſible not to aſk who'or what the wretched 
+ ſpirit was, whom they treated in this barbarous man- 
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audience at aplay-houſe had unhappily poſſeſſed them - 
ſelves of the miſerable damned poet. Some laughed, 
oaned, {ome 


ner; when, to our great ſurpriſe, we were informed 
that it was a king: we were likewiſe told, that this 


manner of behaviour was uſual among the ſpirits to 
thoſe who drew the lots of emperors, kings, and other 


great men, not from envy or anger, but mere derifion 
and contempt of earthly grandeur: that nothing 'was 


more common, than for thoſe who had drawn theſe 


great prizes, as to us they ſeemed, to exchange them 
with tailors and coblers; and that Alexander the 
Great and Di 
was afterwards Diogenes having originally fallen on 
the lot of Alexander. SETS 11-1 oy 
And now: on a ſudden, the mockery ceaſed, and the 
king ſpirit having obtained a hearing, began to ſpeak 
as follows: for we were now near enough. to hear 
him diſtinctly. 4 4 | * 1 : 
© CENTLEMEN,. at 

« T am juſtly ſurpriſed” at your treating me in this 
manner; ſince, whatever lot I have drawn, I did not 


© chuſe : if therefore it be worthy of derifion, ou 


* ſhould compaſſionate me, for it might have fallen 
to any of your ſhares. I know in how low a light 
© the ſtation which fate hath aſſigned me is conſi- 


+ dered here, and that when ambition doth not ſup- 


port it, it becomes generally ſo intolerable, that there 
is ſcarce any other condition for which it is not glad- 


ly exchanged: for what portion in the world to Which 


ve are going, is ſo miſerable as that of care? Should 


I therefore conſider | myſelf as become by. this lot 


« eſſentially your ſuperior, and of a higher order of 
© being than the reſt of my fellow- creatures: ſhould 1 
* fooliſhly imagine myſelf without wiſdom ſuperior to 
che wiſe, without knowledge to the learned, with- 


— 
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ogenes had formerly done fo ; he that 
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© out courage to the brave, and without ned 
© and virtue to the good and virtuous ; ſurely ſo pre- 


« polterous, ſo. abſurd a pride would juſtly render 


me .the object of ridicule. | But far be it from me 
to entertain it. And yet, gemlemen, I prize the 
lot I have drawn, nor T [ exchange it with any 
of yours, ſeeing it is in my eye ſo much ome 
than the reſt. Ambition, which I own myſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of, teaches me this. Ambition, which makes 
me covet praiſe, aſſures me, that 1 ſhall enjoy a 
much larger proportion of it than can fall within 
« your power either to deſerve or obtain. 1 am then 


© ſuperior to you all, when Jam able to. do more 


good, and when I execute that power. What 
the father is to the. ſon, the guardian td the or- 
phan, or the patron to bis client, that am I to you. 


Tou are my children, to whom I will be a father, 


0 

6 

* a guardian, and a patron. Not one evening in my 
long reign (for ſo it is to be) will l repoſe myſelf 
© to reſt, without the glorious, the heart -- warming 
£ conlideration, that thouſands that night owe their 
* ſweeteſt reſt to me. What a delicious ſortune is it 
© to him, whoſe ſtrongeſt appetite is doing good, to 
© have every day the opportunity and the power of ſa- 


ung | it! If ſuch a man hath ambition, how hap- 


* py is it for him to be ſeated ſo on high, that every 
© a& blazes abroad, and attracts to him ES tainted 
with neither ſarcaſm nor adulation, but ſuch as 


the niceſt and moſt delicate mind may reliſh ? Thus. 


therefore, while you derive your good from me, IL 


am your ſuperior. If to my ſtrict diſtribution of 


juſtice you owe the ſafety of your property from do- 
« meltic enemies: if by my vigilance and valour you 
are protected from 2 * foes: if by my encourage- 
ment of genuine induſtry, every ſcience, every art 


Which can embelliſh or ſweeten life is produted and 
« flourithes among you ; will any of you be ſo inſen- 


« fible or ungrateful, as to. deny A and reſpect to 


- © him, by whoſe care and conduct you enjoy theſe 
« bletſiogs | ? | wonder not at the cenſure which ſo fre- 


«© quently falls on thoſe in my ſtation ; but I wonder 
1 dhat Wale in my ſtation ſo frequently deſerve wig 
. * 'Y 
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© What ſtrange perverſeneſs of nature! what wantort 
delight in miſchief muſt taint his, compoſition, who 


« prefers dangers,” difficulty, and diſgrace; by doing 
evil, to ſafety, "eaſe, and honour, by doing good? 


© who refuſes happineſs in the other world, and hea- 


ven in this, for miſery there, and hell here? But 
_ © be aſſured, my intentions are different, I ſhall al- 
« ways endeavour the eaſe, the happineſs, and the 


glory of my people; being confident that by fo do- 
ing, I take the moſt certain method of procuring 
them all to myfelf ” He then ſtruck directly into 


the road of Goodneſs, and received ſuch a ſhout of 


applauſe, as 1 never remember to have heard equalled, 


He was gone a little way, when a ſpirit limped 


after him ſwearing he would fetch him back. This 
ſpirit, I was preſently informed, was one who had 
drawn the lot of his prime miniſter, 27 111 


: 
- 


An account of the wheel of Fortune, with a method" of 
preparing a ſpirit for this world, . 


E now proceeded on our journey, without ſtay- 
| ing to fee whether he fulfilled his word or no 
and, without encountering any thing worth mention» 
ing, came to the place where the ſpirits on their paſ- 
ſage to the other world were obliged to decide by lot 
the ſtation in which every one was to act there. Here 
was a monſtrous wheel, infinitely Jarger than thoſe in 
which J had formerly ſeen lottery tickets depofited. 
This was called the WukzLI or ForxTuns. The 
goddeſs herſelf was preſent, She was one of the moſt 
deformed females I ever beheld ; nor could I help ob- 
ſerving the frowns ſhe expreſſed when any beautiful 
ſpirit of her own ſex paſſed by her, nor the affability 
which ſmiled in her countenance on the approach cf 
any handſome male ſpirits. Hence L accounted for 
the truth of an obſervation | had often made on 
earth, that nothing is more fortunate than handſome 
men, nor more unfortunate than handſome women. 
The reader may be perhaps pleaſed with an actount of 
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the whole method of equipping ee for his en. 


trance into the fleſh. 

Firſt chen, he receives from a very fage perſon, 
whoſe look much reſembled that of an apothecary, 
(his warehouſe likewiſe bearing an affinity to an apo- 


thecary's ſhop) a ſmall phial inſeribed, Tae Paruz- 


Tic Poriox, to be taken juſt | before vou are born, 
This potion is a mixture of all the paſſions, but in 
no exact proportion, ſo that : ſometimes one predomi- 
nates and ſometimes another; nay, often in the hurry 
of making up, one particular ingredient is, as we 


were informed left out. The ſpirit receiveth at the 


ſame time another medicine called, the NouspHokic 
Drcocriox, of which he is to drink ad libitum. This 
decoction is an extract from the faculties of the mind, 
ſometimes extremely ſtrong and ſpirituous, and ſome- 
times altogether as weak: for very little care is taken 
in the preparation. This decoction is fo extremely 


bitter and unpleaſant, that ee A its whole- 


ſomeneſs, ſeveral ſpirits will not be perſnaded to ſwal- 
low a drop of it; but throw it'away, or give it to any 
other who will receive it: by which means ſome who 
were not diſguſted by the nauſeouſneſs, drank double 
and treble portions. I obſerved a beautiful young fe- 


male, who taſting it immediately from curiofity, 


ſcrewed up her face and caſt it from her with great 
diſdain, i 76 aaa advancing preſently to the wheel, {he 
drew a coronet, which ſtie clapped up ſo eagerly, that 
I could not diſtinguiſh the degree; and indeed, I ob- 
ſerved ſeveral of the ſame ſex, after a very ſmall ſip, 
throw the bottles away. 

As ſoon as the ſpirit is difmiſſed by the operator, 
or apothecary, he is at liberty to approach the wheel, 
where he hath a right to extract a ſingle lot: but 


thoſe whom fortune favours, ſhe premits ſometimes 


ſecretly to draw three or four. I obſerved a comical 
kind of figure who drew forth a handfal, which, 
when he opened, were a biſhop, à general, a privy» 
connſellor, a player, and a-poet. laureat, and return- 
ws the three fir, he walked off Iniling with the two 


, 
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Every ſingle lot contained two or more articles 


which were generally diſpoſed ſo as to ue the ou | 
as equal as poſſible to each other. 


On one was written Rall... 
2 - Riches RE 
| | | „„ 
| Difquietude, — © 
On another, Cobler, 5 
ee e ee 
4 . Cod humour. 
On a Third. Poet, 7a. 
no ENRON eee e © 3-41 
* HE - Self* ſatisfation. 
On a Fourth; General, £340] 
* - Honour, © + . 
DDiſcontent. 
On a Fifth, Cotiage, 
S Happy love. 
On a Sixth, © - Coach and ix, 
 * Jmpotent jealous buſband;; © 
On a Seventh, © Prime-minifter, 9? 
Diſgrace. | | 
e 8 On an Eighth, „Ferit, rage} hg 
2» Oey». „ | 
7 | On a Ninth, .  *., Philoſopher, _ < _ 
at SH M wb han. 23; od Poverty, | 5 
e 45 3 MM by Eaſe. >, . 
at On a hang |  ' Merchant, e 
b- 91 | EKicber, . 
Py - Care. * 
| And indeed the whole Lorings to contain n a minx = * \ 
', WW ture of good and evil, 'that\it would have puzzled me | 
el, which to chuſe. I muſt not omit here, that in every 1 
ut lot was directed whether the drawer ſhould marry or 35 
des remain in celibacy, the married lots being all nen | 


al W with a large pair of horns. © + 
h, We were obliged, before we quitted this place, to 
ys take each of us an emetic from the apothecary, which 


n- W inmediately purged us of all our earthly paſſions, and 
wo Wl preſently the cloud forſook our eyes, as it doth thoſe - | 
of Aneas in Virgil when removed by Venus, and we —_ 

RY b chings in a much 8 light chan _ = 
8 £4) 
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We began to compaſſionate thoſe ſpirits who were 
making their entry into the fleſh, whom we had till 


then ſecretly envied, and to long eagerly for thoſe de- 


lightful plains which now opened themſelves to our 
eyes, and to which we now haſtened with the utmoſt 


| eagerneſs. On our way, we met with ſeveral ſpirits 
With very dejected countenancesz but bur expedition 


would not ſuffer us to alk any queſtions, 

At length we arrived at the gate of Elyſium. Here 
was a prodigious eroud of ſpirits waiting for admit- 
tance, ſome of whom -were admitted, and ſome were 


rejected: for all were ſtrickly examined by the porter, 


whom I ſoon: * to be che celebrated Judge 
— 


C H A P. . VI. a 
The proceedings of Judge Mines, at. the gate of El bf ſum. 


g 1 NOW. got near enough to the gate, to hear the 


ſeveral —— of thoſe who endeavonred to pals, 
The firſt, among other pretenſions, ſet forth, that he 
had been very liberal to an hoſpital; but Minos an- 
ſwered, Oſtentation, and repolſed him. The ſecond 


_ exhibited, that he bad conſtantly frequented his church, 


been a rigid obſerver of faſt-days. He likewiſe. re- 
preſented the great animoſity he had ſhewn to vice in 
others, which never-efcaped his ſevereſt cenſure ; and, 
as 'to his own eine: he had never been once 
guilty of whoring, drinking, gluttony, or any other 


_ excels. He faid, he had diſinherited his ſon for get- 


ting a baſtard Have you ſo? ſaid Minos, then 


pray return into the other world and beget another; 
or ſuch an unnatural raſcal ſhall never paſs this gate. 


A dozen others, who had advanced with very confi- 
dent countenances, ſeeing him rejected, turned about 
of their own accord, declaring, if he could not pas, 
they had no expectation, and accordingly they fol- 
* him back to earth; which was the fate of all 


who were repulſed, they being obliged to take a far- 


ther purification, unleſs thoſe who were guilty of ſome 


very heinous crimes, who were huſtled in at a back 
ac 
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back gate, whence they immediately tumbled into the 
bottomlels pit. , | 2 
The next ſpirit that came up, declared, he had done 

neither good nor evil in the world: for that ſince his 

arrival at man's eſtate, he had ſpent his whole time in- 

ſearch of curioſities; and particularly in the ſtud of 

butterflies, of which he had colleded an immenſe num- 
ber. Minos made him no antiwer, but with great 

ſcorn puſhed him back. 8 . bh to. 

There now advanced a very beautiful ſpirit indeed. 
She began to ogle Minos the moment ſhe ſaw him. | 
She faid, the hoped there was ſome merit in refuling a 

great namber of lovers, and dying a. maid, though the 

bad had the choice of a hundred. Minos told her the 
had not fefuled enough yet, and turned her back. 
She was ſucceeded by: a ſpirit, who told the judge, . 
he believed his works would ſpeak for him. What 
works? ani{wered Minos. My dramatic works, re- 
plied the other, which have done ſo much good in 
' recommending virtue and puniſhing vice.— Very well, 
ſaid the judge, if you pleaſe to ſtand by, the firſt per- 
| fon who paſſes the gate by your means, ſhall carry 
you in with him: but, if you will take my advice, [ 
think, for expedition ſake, you had better return and 
live another life upon earth. The bard grumbled ar : 
this, and replied, that beſides his poetical works, he þ 
had done {ome other good things: for that he had 1 
once lent the whole profits of a benefit night to a ® 


a * 


- 


0 friend, and by thut means had ſaved him and his fa- 

il mily from deſtruction. Upon this, the gate flew open, 

. and Minos deſired him to walk in, telling him, if 

A he had mentioned this at firit, he might have ſpared 

* the remembrance of his plays. The poet anſwered, 
RF he believed, if Minos had read his works, he would | 
g. ſet a higher value on them. He was then beginning 
br to repeat, but Minos puthed him forward, and turn- 9 
5 ing his back to him, applied himſelf to the next paſ- 

ty ſenger, a very genteel ſpirit, cho made a very low 

a bow to Minos, and then threw himſelf into an erect 

15 attitude, and. imitated the motion of taking ſnuff with 
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his right hand. — Minos aſked him, what he had to 
-ay for himſelf? He anſwered, he would dance a mi- 


nuet with any ſpirit in Elyſium : that he could like- 
wile perform all his other exerciſes very well, and 


hoped he had in his life deſerved the character of a 


perfect fine gentleman. Minos replied, it would be 


great pity to rob the world of ſo fine a gentleman, . 


and therefore deſired him to take the other trip, The 
bean bowed, thanked the judge, and ſaid he deſired 
no better, Several ſpirits expreſſed much aſtoniſh- 
ment at this his ſatisſaction; but we were afterwards 
iaſormed, he had not taken the emetic above- men- 
tioned. 

A miſerable old ſpirit now crawled forwards, whoſe 


face I thought ! had formerly ſeen near Weſtminſter. 


Abbey. He entertained Minos with a long barangue 
of what he had done when in the novss ; and then 
proceeded to 'inform him how much he was worthy 
without attempting to produce a fingle inſtance of any 
one good action. Minos ehr the career of his dit. 
courſe, and acquainted him, he muſt take a trip back 


again —What, to $S—— houſe ? ſaid the ſpirit- in an 
ecſtaſy, But the judge, without making him any an- 


ſwer, turned to another, who with a very ſolemn air 


and great dignity, acquaiuted him, he was a duke. — 


'To the right about, Mr duke, cried Minos, you are 


infinitelyj too great a man for Elyſium; and then giv- 
ing him a kick on the b—ch, he addreſſed himſelf to | 
a ipirit, who with fear and rrembling begged he might 


not go to the bottomleſs pit: he ſaid, he hoped Minos 
would conſider, that though he had ae 2 he 
had ſuffered for it; that it was neceſſity which drove 
him to the robbery of eighteen pence, which he had 
committed, and for which he was hanged : that he 


had done ſome good actions in his life, that be had 


ſupported an aged parent with his labour, that he had 


been a very tender huſband and a kind father, and 


that he had ruined himſelf by being bail for his ſriend. 


At which words the gate opened, and Minos bid him 


enter, giving him a ap: on 0 back as he paſs'd by 
him, 


A great 


1 
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A great number of ſpirits now came forwards; 
who all declared they had the. fame claim, and that 
the captain ſhould ſpeak for them. He acquainted 
the judge, that they had been all ſlain in the ſer vice 


of their country. Minos was going to admit them, 


but had the curioſity to aſk who had been the invader, 
in order, as he faid, to prepare the back gate for him. 
The captain anſwered, they had been the invaders. 
themſelves, that they had entered the enemies coun- 
try, and burat and plundered ſeveral cities. And 
for what reaſon? ſaid Minos. — By the command of 
him who paid us, ſaid the captain; that is the reaſon 
of a ſoldies. We are to execute whatever we are 
eommanded, or we ſhould be a diſgrace to the army, 
and very little deſerve our pay. Lou are brave fel- 
lows, indeed, ſaid Minos, but be pleaſed - to face: 


about, and obey my command for once, in returning 


back to the other world: for what ſhould ſuch fel 


lows as you do, where there are no cities to be burnt, 


nor people to be deſtroyed? But let me adviſe you to- 
have a ſtridter regard to truth for the future, and not 

call che depopulating other countries the ſervice of 
your own, The captain anſwered, in a rage, D—mn 
me, do you give me the lye? and was going to take 
Minos by the noſe; had not his guards prevented him, 
and immediately turned him and alt his followers back. 
the ſame road they came. 

Four ſpirits informed the jndge, that they. had 

been ſtarved to death through poverty; being che fa» 

ther, mother, and two children. That they had been 


honelt, and as. induſtrious as poſſible, till ſickneſs had 


prevented the man from labour. — All that is very 
true, cried a grave ſpirit, who ſtood by: I know the 
fact; for theſe poor people were under my cure. 
You was, I tuppoſe, che parſon of the pariſh, cries. 
Minos; 1 hope you had a good living, Sir. That 
was but a ſmall one, replied the ſpirit: but I had an- 
other a little better. — Very well, iaid Minds, let they 
poor people, paſs. At which the parſon was ſtepping. 
forwards with a ately gait- before them; but Minos 
caught bold of him, and pulled him back, ſaying, 
Not 10 faſt; doctor; you muſt take one ſtep more into 

| * cho 
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the other world firſt; for no man enters that gate with- - 


out charity. 
A very. ſtately ne now pretented himſelf, and 


informing Minos he was a pàtriot, began a very florid 


harangue on public virtue, and the liberties of his 
country. Upon which, Minos ſhewed him the ut- 


moſt reſpect. Ten ordered-the gate to be opened. The 


Patriot was not contented with this applauſe—he ſaid, 


he had behaved as well in place as he had in the op- 
poſition; and that though he was now obliged to 


embrace the court-meaſures, yet he had behaved very 
honeſtly to his friends, and brought as many in as was 
poſſible.— Hold a moment, ſays Minos, on ſecond 
conſideration, ' Mr Patriot, I think a man of your 
great virtue and abilities will be ſo much miſs'q by 


Jour country, that if I might adviſe you, you ſhould. 
take a journey back again. I am ſure you will not 


decline it, for I am certain you will with great regs 
dinefs ſacrifice your own happineſs. to the public 
good. The patriot ſmiled, and told Minos, he be- 
heved he was in jeſt; and was offering to enter the 
gate, but the judge aid faſt hold of him, and inſiſted 
on his return, which the patriot ſtill declining, he at 
laſt ordered his guards to ſeize him, and conduct him 


back. 


A ſpirit now advanced, and the gate was imme - 
diately thrown open to him, before he had ſp oken a 
word. | heard ſome whiſper, —That i is our l Lord 
Mayor. 

It now came to our company's turn. The fair 


ſpirit, which I mentioned with ſo much applauſe, in 


the beginning of my journey, paſs'd through yery 
eaſily ; but the grave lady was rejected on her firſt ap- 
pearance, Minos declaring, there was not a ing 
prude in Elyfium. 

The 33 then addreſs'd himſelf to me, who litile 
expected to paſs this fiery trial. I confeſs'd J had in- 
dulged myſelf very freely with wine and women in 
my youth, but had never done an injury to any man 
tiving, nor avoided an opportunity of doing good; 


that | pretended to very little virtue more than gene- 


ne Philanthropy, and private friendikip,—-l was pro- 
"Ie | ceeding, 


— 
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ceeding, when Minos bid me ates the gate, and not 
_ indulge myſelf with trumpeting torth my virtues, I 


accordingly paſſed for ward with wy lovely companion, 
and embracing her with vaſt eagerneſs, but ſpiritual 
innocence, {he returned my embrace in the ſame man- 
yer, and we both congratulated ourſelves on our arri- 


val in this happy region, whoſe beauty no painting of 
the 1 imagination can deſeribe. 


e H A F. VIII. 


The adventures which the author met on his frft entrance 
into Aut unn. 


W E 8 our way through a delicious grove 
of orange · trees, where | 4aw infinite numbers 
of ſpirits, every one of whom I knew, and was known 


by them: (for ſpirits here know one another by intui - 


each I prefently met a little daughter, whom I had 
loit ſeveral years before. Good gods! what words 
can deſcribe the raptures, the melting paſſionate ten- 
derneſs, with which we kiffed each other, continuing in 
our embrace, with the moſt extatic joy, a ſpace, which 
if time had been meaſured here as on earth, could not 
be leſs than half a year. 

The firſt ſpirit with whom I entered into diſcourſe, 
was the famous Leonidas of Sparta. 1 acquainted 
him with the honours which had been done him by a 
celebrated poet of our nation; to which he ieren, 
he was very much obliged to him. 

We were preſently afterwards entertained with 0 
moſt delicious voice I had ever heard, accompanied by 


2 violin, equal to Signior Piantanida. | preſently 


diſcovered the muſician and ſongſter to be Orpheus 
and Sappho. 


Old Homer was preſent at this concert, (if I may 


ſo call it) and Madam Dacier fat in bis lap, He aſked * 
much after Mr Pope, aud ſaid he was very defirous of 


ſeeing him; for Mp he had read his Iliad in his tran- 


flation with almoſt as mach delight as he believed he 


had given others in the original. I had the curiofity 
to enquire whether he had really writ that poem in 
detached pieces, and ſung it about as ballads all over 
N Greece 
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Greece, according to the report which went of kim? 
He ſmiled at my queſtion, and aſked me whether 
there appeared any connection in the poem: for if 
there did, he thought 1 might anſwer myſclf. I then 
importuned him to acquaint me in which of the cities 
which contended for the honour ef his birth, he was 
really born ? To which he anſwered— Upon my ſoul, 
J can't tell. 


Virgil then came up to me, with Mr Addiſon under 
His arm. Well, Sir,” ſaid he, how many tranſlations. 


© have theſe few laſt years produced of my Æneid?“ 
I told him, | believed ſeveral, but I could — poſſibly 
remember; for that I had never read any but Doctor 
Trupp's. 9 Ay, ſaid he, that is a curious piece 


* indeed ] then acquainted him with the diſcovery 


made by Mr Warburton of the Eleuſinian myſteries 
couched in his ſixth book. What myſteries?” ſaid 
MrAddiſon. « The Eleuſinian,” anſwered Virgil, © which 


I have diſcloſed in my fixth book. © How l' replied | 

' Addiſon. *©* You never mentioned a word of any ſuch - 
 * myſteries to me in al} our acquaintance.” © I thought 
© it was unneceſſary, cried the other, to a man of 


your infinite learning: beſides, you always told me, 
you perfectly underitood my meaning. Upon this 
I thought the eritic looked a little out of countenance, 


and turned aſide to a very merry ſpirit, one Dick 


Steele, who embraced him, and told him, he had been 
the greateſt man upon earth; that he readily reſigned 
up all the merit of his own works to him. Upon 
which, Addiſon gave him a gracious ſmile, and clap- 
ping him on the back with much ſolemnity, eried out, 
6 Well ſaid, Dick.” 
I then obſerved Shakeſpeare ſtanding between Bet- 


terton and Booth, and deciding a difference between 


thoſe two great actors, concerning the placing an ac- 

cent in one of his lines: this was diſputed on both 

ſides with a warmth which ſurprized me in Elyſium, 

till I diſcovered by intuition, that every ſoul-retained 

its principal characteriſtic, being, indeed, its very eb 

Mo The line was that celebrated one in Othello: 
Put out the light, and then put out the light, 


„accer ding to Betferton. Mr Booth contended to have 


it Wus: 


Put 


well as a letter, — inſtead-of * put out th 


- 
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Put out the light, and then put out THEE light. 


[ could not help offering my conjecture on this occa- 
ſion, and, ſuggeſted it might perhaps be, | 


Put out the light, and then put out Th light 
Another hinted a reading wry Hophilicared in my 
opinion, 

Put out the light, and then put out THEE, light; 
making light to be the vocative caſe. Another would 
have altered the laſt word, and read, 

Put cut thy light, and then put out th y fight. 

But Betterton laid, if the text was to be "diſturbed, he 
ſaw no reaſon why a word: might not be 27 as 

igbt, 
you might read put out thy eyes.“ At laſt 1 


agreed on all ſides to refer the matter to the deciſion 230 
of Shakeſpeare himſelf, who delivered his ſentiments 
as follows: Faith, gentlemen, it is ſo long ſince I 


* wrote the line, I have forgot my meaning. This I 
© know, could I have dreamt ſo much nonſenſe would 


have been talked, and writ about it, I would have 
© blotted it out of my works: for I am ſure, if any 


© of theſe be my meaning, it doth me very little ho- 
© nour.” 


He was then interrogated concerning ſome other am- 


biguous paſſages in his works; but he declined any 


ſatisfactory anſwer ; ſaying, if Mr Theobald had not 
vrit about it ſuffciently, there were three or four more 


new editions of his plays coming out, which he hoped 


would ſatisfy every one: Concluding, © | marvel no- 


thing ſo much as that men will gird themſelves at 
* diſcovering obſcure beauties in an author. Certes 
the greateſt and moſt pregnant beauties are ever the 
plaineſt and moſt evidently ſtriking; and when two 
meanings of a paſſage can in the leaſt: balance our 


* judgments which to prefer, I hold it matter of un- 


* queſtionable certainty, that neicher of them 1 is worth 
wa farthing,” 


From his works our converſation turned on his mo- | 


nument ; upon which Shakeſpeare, ſhaking * ſides, 
and addreſling himſelf to Milton, cried out; On my 


word, brother Milton, they have brought a noble 


« ſet of poets together; they would have been hanger 
f er 
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erſt have convened ſuch a company at their tables, 
when alive.“ True, brother,” anſwered Milton, 
unleſs we had been as incapable of eating then as we 
are now.“ 


R „„ a „ 
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More adventures 6 Ehſium. 


-CROUD of 8 now joined us, whom 1 
ſoon perceived to be the heroes, who here fre- 
quently pay their reſpects to the ſeveral bards, the re- 
corders of their actions. I now ſaw Achilles and 
Ulyſſes addreſſing themſelves to Homer, and Æneas 
and Julius Czſar to Virgil: Adam went up to Milton, 
upon which 1 whiſpered Mr Dryden, that I thought 
the devil ſhould have paid his compliments there, ac- 
_ cording fo his opinion. Dryden only, anſwered, I 
believe the devil was in me when I ſaid ſo. Several 
applied themſelves to Shakeſpeare, amongſt whom 
Henry V. made a very diſtinguiſhing appearance, 


While my eyes were fixed on that monarch, a very, 


ſmall ſpirit came,up to me, ſhook me heartily by the 
hand, and told me his name was Thomas Tnuns. 
Jex preſſed great ſatisfaction in ſeeing him, nor could 
1 help ſveakin my reſentment againit the hiſtorian, 
who had done boch injuſtice to the ſtature of this great 
little man: which he repreſented to be no bigger than 
a ſpan; whereas I plainly perceived at firſt fight, be 
was full a foot and a half, (and the 39th part of an 
inch more, as he himſelf informed me) being indeed 
little ſhorter than ſome conliderable beaus of the pre 
ent age. 

I aſked this little hero concerning the truth of those 
ſtories related of him, viz. of the pudding and the cow's 
belly. As to the former, he ſaid it was a ridiculons 
pil worthy to be laughed at; but as to the latter, 
he could not nelp owning there was ſome truth in it: 
nor had he any reaſon to be aſhamed of it, as he was 
ſwallowed by ſurppize; adding with great fier cent, 
that if be had had any weapon in his hand, the cov 
ſhould haye as ſoon ſwallowed the devil. 5 
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He ſpoke the laſt word with ſo. much fury, and 
ſcemed fo confounded, \ that perceiving the effect it 


had on him, I immediately waved the ſtory, and paſ- 


ſing to other matters, we had much converſation touch- 
ing giants. He ſaid, ſo far fram killing any, he had 
never ſeen one alive; that he believed thoſe actions 
were by miltake recorded of him, inſtead of Jack the 
giant killer, whom he knew very;well, and who had, 
he tancied, extirpated the race. I afſured him to the 
contrary, and told him I had myſelf ſeen a huge tame 
giant, who very complaiſantly Raid in London a whole 
winter, at the ſpecial requeſt of ſeveral gentlemen and 


ladies; though the affairs of his family called him 


home to Sweden, | 

| now beheld a ſtern- looking ſpirit leaning on' the 
ſhoulder of anqther ſpirit, and preſently diſcerned the 
former to be Oliver Cromwell, and the latter Charles 
Martel. 1 own I was a little ſurprized at ſeeing Crom- 
well here; for I had been taught by my grandmother, 
that he was carried away by the devil himſelf in a 


tempeſt : but he aſſured me on his honour, there was 


not the leaſt truth in that ſtory. However, he con- 
feſſed he had narrowly eſcaped the bottomleſs pit; and 
if the former part of his conduct had not been more 
to his honour than the latter, he had been certainly 
ſouſed inte it. He was nevertheleſs ſent back to the 
upper world: with this lot, ab | 
| | Army, © 
Cavalier, l 
| »- Diſtreſs. | Wet 
He was born for the ſecond time, the day of Char- 
les II. 's reſtoration, into a family which had loſt a very 
conliderable fortune in the ſervice of that prince and 
his father, for which they received the reward very 
often conferred by princes. on real merit, viz. —000. 
At ſixteen his father bought a ſmall commiſſion for 
him in the army, in which he ferved without any pro- 


motion all the reigns of Charles II. and of his brother. 


At the revolution he quitted his regiment, and follow- 
ed the fortunes of his former maſter, and was in his 
ſervice dangerouſly wounded at the famous battle of 
the Boyne, where he fought in the capacity of a pri- 

vate 
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vate ſoldier, Heyrecovered of this wound, and retired 
after the unfortunate king to Paris, ee he was re- 
duced to ſupport a wife and ſeven. children, (tor his 2 
lot had hoes in it) by cleaning ſhoes and ſnuffing 
candles at the opera; in which ſituation after he had 
ſpent a few. miſerable years, he died half ſtarved and 
3 ks: hearted, He then revifited Minos, who com- 
- > *paſſionating his ſufferings, by: means of that-family to 
whom he had been in his former uro ſo bitter an — 
enemy, ſuffered him to enter here. e 
My curioſity. could not refrain aſking 1 one que- n 
ſtion, i. e. Whether in reality he had any deſire to ob- t 
| tain the crown? He ſmiled, and ſaid, No more than ti 
6 an eccleſiaſtic hath to the mitre, when he cries, Volo WM 1 
Epi ſcopari. Indeed, he ſeemed to expreſs ſome con- r: 
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| e at the queſtion, and preſently — away. b 
| A. venerable ſpirit appeared next, whom I found to h 
id be; the great | hiſtorian. Livy, Alexander the Great, { 
1 Who was juſt arrived from the palace of Death, paſſed in 


by him with a frown, The hiſtorian obſerving it, ſaid, Al 
4 by Ay, you may frown; but thoſe troops which con- w 
! gquered the baſe Aſiatic llaves, would have made no m 
© figure againſt the Komans.“ We then privately la- a 
mented the {oſs of the moſt valuable part ot his hiſtory, m 
| aſter which he took occaſion to commend the judicious in 
collection made by Mr Hooke, which he ſaid was in · ki 
- finitely preferable to all others; and at my mentioning 
+ Echard's, he gave a bounce, not unlike: the going off diu 
1 of a ſquib, and was departing from me, when | begged re 
Him to ſatisfy my curioſity in one point, whether he MW I 
1 was really ſuperſtitious or no? for | had always be- ed 
4 lieved — was, till Mr Leibnitz had aſſured me to the M as 
4 . contrary. He anſwered ſullenly.— Doth, Mr Leib- w: 
- © nitz know my mind better than myſelf? and then ch. 
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E 

The author is ſurprized at meeting Julian the Apoſtate in 

Elyſium: but is ſatisfied by him, by what means be 


procured his entrance there. Julian relates his adven- 
tures in the character of a /lave, 


S he was departing, I heard him ſalute a ſpirit 
by the name of Mr Julian the apoſtate. This 
exceedingly amazed me: for I had concluded, that 
no man ever had a better title to the bottomleſs pit 
than he. But I ſoon found, that this ſame Julian 


the apoſtate was alſo the very individual archbiſhop 
Latimer. He told me that ſeveral lies had been 


raiſed on him in his former capacity, nor was he ſo 
bad a man as he had been repreſented, However, he 
had been denied admittance, and farced to- yndergo 
ſeveral ſubſequent pilgrimages on earih, and ta act 
in the different characters of a ſlave, a Jew, a general, 


an heir, a carpenter, a beau, a monk, a fiddler, a 


wiſe man, a king, a fool, a beggar, a prince, a ſtatef- 
man, a ſoldier, a tailor, an alderman, a poet, a knight, 
a dancing-maſter, and three times a bithop before bi; 


marty rdom, which, together with his other behaviour 


in this laſt charaQer, ſatisfied the judge, and procured 
him a paſlage to the bleſſed regions. 
I told him, ſuch various characters muſt have pro- 


duced incidents extremely entertaining; and if he 


remembered all, as | ſnppoſed he did, and had leiſure, 
I ſhonld be obliged to him for the recital. He anſwer- 


ed, he perfectly recollected every circumitance ; and 


as to leiſure, the only buſineſs of that happy place 
was to contribute to the happineſs of each other. He 


therefore thanked me for adding to his, in propoſing 


to him a method of increaſing mine. I then took my 
little darling in one hand, and my favourite fellow- 
traveller in the other, and going with him to a ſunny 
bank of flowers, we all ſat down, and he began as 
follows : 


I ſuppoſe, you are ſufficiently acquainted with 


my ſtory, during the time I ated the part of the 


a * Julian, though > aſſure you, all r 2 
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been related of me is not true, particularly with re- 
* gard to the many prodigies forerunning my death. 


© However, they are now very little worth diſputing; 
and if they can ferve any purpoſe of the hiſtorian, 


they are extremely at his ſervice. | 

My next entrance into che world, was at Laodi- 
cea in Syria, in a Roman ſamily of no great note; 
and being of a roving diſpoſition, I came at the 
age of ſeventeen to Conſtantinople, u here, after 
about a year's Ray, 1 ſet out for Thrace at the 
time when the emperor Valens admitted the Goths 
into that country. I was, there ſo captivated with 
the beauty of a Gothic lady, the wife of one Ro- 
doric a captain, whoſe name, out of the moſt de- 
licate tenderneſs for her lovely ſex, I ſhall even at 
this diſtance conceal; ſince her behaviour to me 
was more confiſtent_ with good-nature, than with 
that virtue which women are obliged to preſerve 


„ „ * 
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intimacy with this woman, I ſold myſelf a flave to 
her huſband, who being of a nation not over-in- 
clined to jealouſy, preſented me to his wife, for 
* thoſe very reaſons, which would have induced one 
of a jealous complexion to have with-held me from 
* her, namely, for that 1 was young and handſome. - 

Matters ſucceeded ſo far according to my wiſh, 
and the ſequel anſwered thoſe hopes which this be- 
« ginning had ?raifed. I ſoon perceived my ſervice 
was very acceptable to her: I often met her eyes, 
nor did the withdraw them without a confuſion which 


| Ws Ss. % 6 | 


is ſcarce conſiſtent with entire purity of heart. In- 
_< deed, ſhe:gave me every day frelh encouragement, 


but the unhappy diſtance which eircumſtances had 
placed between us, deterred me long from making 
any direct attack; and ſhe was too ſtrict an obſerver 
of decorum, to violate the ſevere rules of -modelly 


*: by advancing firſt: but paſſion, at laſt, got the bet · 


ter of my reſpect, and reſolved to make one bold 
attempt; whatever was the conſequence. Aecord- 
+ ingly, laying hold of the firſt kind opportunity, 


when ſhe was alone, and my maſter abroad, I ſtout- 


ly aſſailed the- citadel,” and carried it by * 
EOS - "EY . c We 
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againſt every aſſailant. In order to procure an 
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Well may 1 fay by ftorm for the reſiſtance 1 met 


was extremely relolute, and indeed, as much as 
the moſt perfect decency. would require. She ſwore 
often the would cry out for help; but I anſwered, 
it was in vain, ſeeing there was no perſon near to aſ- 
ſiſt her; and probably ſhe believed me, for ſhe did 
not once actually cry out; which it the had, agb 
very likely have been prevented, - +: I 
When ſh: found her virtue thus ſubdued againſt 
er will, the patiently ſubmitted to her fate, and 
quietly ſuffered me. a long time to enjoy the molt 
delicious fruits of my victory; but envious fortune 
reſolved to make me pay à dear price for my plea» 
ſure. One day, in che Midit of our happineſs, 
we were ſuddenly, turprited by the unexpected re- 
turn of her huſb ind, who coming divedly, into 
bis uife's apartment, juſt allowed me time to creep 
under the bed. The diſorder in which he found 
his Mife, might have ſurpriſed a jealous temper 3 
but his was to far otherwiſe, that poſſibly no mil - 
chief would have happened, had he not ＋ eroſs 
accident diſcovered my legs, which, were not well 
hid. He immediately drew me out by them, and 
then turning to his wife with a ſtern countenance, 
began to handle a weapon he wore by his ſide, 
with which 1 am perſu aded he would have inſtant- 
ly diſpatched her, had F not very gallantly, and 
with many imprecacioas, aſſorted her innocence 
and my oben guilt; Which, however, I proteſted 
had hitherto. gone no farther than deſign. Ste ſo 


well ſeconded my plea (for ſhe: was 4 woman of 


wonderful art,) that he was at lengih inpoled upon; 
and now all his rage was directed againſt _ 
chreatuing all manner of tortures, which the 


lady was in too great a fright and confuſion ol 


diſſuade him from executing; and perhaps, if her con» 
cern for me had made her attempt it, it would have 
raiſed a jealouſy in him not afterwards to he removed. 


After ſome heſitation, Rodoric cried out, he had 


luckily hit on the mod proper puniſhment ſor me 
in — world, by a method which would at once 


do levere juſtice. on me for my criminal intention, 


1 3 and, 
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and, at the ſame time, prevent me from any danger 
* of executing my wicked purpoſe hereafter,” This cru- 
el reſolution: was immediately executed, and I was no 
longer worthy the name of a man. | X 
* Having — diſqualiſied me from doing him any 
future injury, he ſtill retained. me in his family 
but the lady. very probably repenting- of what ihe 
©: had done, and looking on me as the author of her 


* guilt, would never, for the future, give me either 
© kind word or look: and ſhortly after, a great ex- 


„change being made between the Romans and the 
Goths of dogs for men, my lady exchanged me with 
a Roman widow: for a mall lapdog, giving a conſt 


derable ſum of money to boot. 


In this widow's ſervice | remained ſeven years, 
during all which time 1 was very barbarouſly treat · 
„ed. 1 was worked without the leaſt mercy, and 
often ſeverely beat by a ſwinging maid-ſervant, 
who never called me by any other names than thoſe 


of the Thing and the Animal. Though I uſed. 
my utmoſt- induſtry to pleaſe, it never was in my 


power. Neither the lady nor her woman would 
eat any thing I touched, ſaying, they did not believe 


** me: wholſame. It is unneceſſary to repeat particu - 
lars; in a word, you can imagine no kind of ill uſage 


© which I did not fuffer in this family. | 
»At laſt, an heathen prieſt, an acquaintance of 


my lady's, obtained me of her for a preſent. The 
* ſcene was no totally changed, and 1 had as much 


reaſon to be ſatisfied with my prefent ſituation, as 
. had to lament my former, I was ſo abſolutely 
2 maſter's favourite, that the reſt of the flaves 
paid me almoſt as much regard as they ſhewed to 


" „li, well knowing, that it was entirely in my 


* power to commands, and treat them as I pleaſed, 
1 was entruſted with all my maſter's ſecrets, and 
* yſed to aſſiſt him in privately. conveying away by 
8 3 the ſacrifices from the altars, which the pco- 

©. ple believed the deities themſelves devoured. Upon 
© theſe we feaſted very elegantly, nor could invention 
* ſuggeſt a rarity which we did not pamper cur{eives 


« with, Perhaps you may" admire at the cloſe union 
, between 
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© between this prieſt and his flave : but we hired in 
© an intimacy which the Chriſtians thought criminal! 
but my mailer, who knew the will of the gods, Wink 
* whom he told me he often converied, Mages me 
it was perſectly innocent. r 

© This happy life continued about four e when | 
my maiter's death, occalicned by a farfeit got by 

0 orenfeedings on | leverat exquiſite beer oat uy an 
© end to it. L e 

I } now fell into | tha bias of abate very diffe: 
rent diſpoſmion, and this was no other than the 
celebrated St Chryſoltome, who dieted me with 
« {ſermons inſtead of. facrifices,' and filled my ears with 
good things, but not my belly; Initead of high 
food to fatten and pamper my fleſh, 1 had receipts 
© to mortifty and reduce it. With thefe l ediſied ſo 
« well; that within a few months I became a tkeleton: 
However, as he had converted me to his faith, I Was 
well enough ſatisfied wi'h this new manner of liv- 
* ing, by which he taught me, I might inſure my- 
felt an eternal reward in a future ſtate. The faint 
* was a gaod-natured man, and never gave me an 
ill word but once, which was occaſioned by my 
* negleRing to place Ariſtophanes, which was his 
conſtant bed-fellow, on his pillow. He was, in- 
* deed, extremely fond of that Greek poet, and fre- 
e quently made me read his comedies to him: when 
] came to any of the looſe paiſages, he would ſmile, 
© and ſay, It was pity his matter was not as pure as his 
« ſtyle ;. of which latter, he was ſo immoderately fond, 
that notwithſtanding the deteſtation he expreſſed for 
* oblcenity,: he hath made me repeat thols: paſſages 


ten times over. The character of this: good man 


* hath been very unjuſtly attacked by his heathen co- 
temporaries, particularly with regard to women; 
but his ſevere invectives againſt chat ſex, are his 
© ſufficient juſtificatilo unn. 

From the ſervice of this fiat, Grand whom I re- 
eeived manumiiſion, I entered into the family; of 
* Timaſius, a leader of great eminence in the impe- 

rial army, into whoſe favour I ſo far inſmuated 

Nn that he preferred me to a goed! command, 
2 Y 4 +. and 
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* and ſad made me-partake: of both his company 
and bis ſecrets. I ſqon grew intoxicated with this 
preferment, and the more he loaded me with be- 
* nefits, the more he raiſed my opinion of my own 


merit; which flill outſtripping the rewards he con- 


« ferred on me, inſpired me rather with diſſatisfaction 
than gratitude.” And thus by. preferring me” be- 
vond my merir-or_fiyii expectation; he made me an 
envious aſpiring enemy, whom perhaps, a more 
moderate bounty would have nr A dotiful 
ſervant. 
11 fell now acquainted wich»: one Lucitivs;? 2 

* creature of the prime-minifſter Eutropius, who bad 
by his favour been raiſed to the poſi of a tribone; 
* a man of low morals, and / eminent only in chat 
1 meaneſt of qualities, cunning.” Tbis gentleman 
« imagining me a fit tool for the miniſter's purpoſe, 
* having often ſounded my principles of honbur and 
honeſty, both which he declared to me were words 
* without meaning; and finding my ready concur- 


* rence in his ſentiments, recommended me to Eu- 


* tropius,; as very proper to execute ſome wicked 
* Purpoles he had contrived againſt my friend Ji. 


- maſius. The miniſter embraced this recommen- 


dation, and I was accordingly acquainted" by Lu- 
« cilivs (after ſome previous accounts of the great 
* eſteem. Eutropius entertained of me, from the teſti- 
<.mony he bad borne of my parts), that he would in- 
* — me to him; adding, that he was a great 
* encourager of merit, and that L might E . upon 
6 his favour. 1 5 

« | was with little 3Gcaty prevailed on to accept 
e of this i invitation. A late hour therefore the next 
« evening being appointed, I attended my ſriend Lu- 
© cilius-. to the miniſter's houſe. He me 
+ with, the utmoſt civility and chearfulneſs, and af- 
* fected ſo much regard to me, that I, Who knew 
nothing of theſe high ſcenes of life, coneluded 1 
© had in him the moſt diſintereſted friend, owing to 
* the. favourable report which Lucilius had made of 
me. I was however foon cured of this opinion: 
8 or zee after ſupper, our Ciſcourle turned 
1710 wil vt on 
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on the injuſtice which the generality of the world 
« were guilty of in their conduct to great men, ex- 
« pecting that they ſhould reward their private merit, 
© without ever endeavouring to apply ir to their uſe. 
« What avail, ſaid Eutropius, * the learning; wit, 
« courage, or any virtuewhich a man may be poſſeſſed 
« of to me, unleſs 1 receive fore benefit from them? 
© Hath he not more merit to me, Who doth my bufi- 
«. neſs, and obeys my commands, without any of theſe 
% qualities?” I gave ſuch entire ſatisfaction in my an- 


wers on this head, that both the miniſter and his 


creature grew: bolder, and, aſter ſome preface be- 
gan to accuſe Timaſius. At laſt, finding l did not 
© attempt to defend him, Lucilius fwore a great 'oath, 
© that he was not fit to live, and that he would diet 
* (troy him. Eutropius anſwered, -that' it would be 
too dangerous atatk ; Indeed, ſays he, his criines | 
% are of o black a dye, and ſo well Wenn to the Em- 
« peror, that his Fra mult be a very acceptable ſer- : 
vice, and could not fail meeting a proper reward; 
** but I queſtion whether you are capable of executing 
„it.“ © If he is not,” cried! I,* L am; and ſurely,” no 
man can have greater motives to deſtroy bim than 
myſelf: for, beſides his diſſoyalty to my prince, for 
* whom I have ſo perfect a duty, | have private diſ- 
* obligations to nim. I have had fellows pat over 
* my head, to the great ſcandal of the ſervice in 
« neral, and to my own prejudice and Kipper 
© ment in particular. I will not repeat you my 
© whole ſpeech: but, to be as conciſe as poſſible, 
* when we parted that evening, the miniſter ſqueezed 
me heartily by the hand, and with great eommen - 
dation of my honeſty, and aſſurantes of his Racer 
he appointed me the next evening to come to him 
alone; when finding me, after a little more ſeru - 
© tiny, — for his purpoſe, he propoſed to me, to 
* accuſe, Timaſius of high treaſon: promiſing me the 
6 higheſt rewards, if 1 would undertake it. The 
* conſequence to him, I ſuppoſe you" know, Was 
ruin: but what was it to me? Why trul when 
© | waited on Eutropius, for the adh 5 pro: 
© miſes, he received me with great diltince and 
$ coldaeſs; and on my dropping ſome DNS of my 
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1 expectations from him, he affe&ted not to underſtand 
me; lay ing, he thought impunity was the utmoſt 


I could hope for, oa diſcovering my accomplice, 
c whole offence was only greater than mine, as he 
was in a' higher ſtation; and telling me, he had 
1 mat difficulty to obtain a*pardon- for me from the 
« Emperor, which, be laid, he had ſtruggled very 
* hardly for, as he had worked. the diſcovery out of 
me, be turned away, and aqureſſed himſelf to 
another perſon. 1 
I was ſo incenſed at this treatment, mat I re- 
ſolved revenge, and thould certainly Rabe purſued 
it, had he not cautiouſly prevented me, by taking 
effectual means to diſpatch me ſoon after out of the 
world 
Lou will, 1 IR, now think 1 had a ſecond 
good chance for the bottomleſs pit, and indeed Mi- 
nos ſeemed inclined to tumble me in, till he was in- 
formed of the revenge taken on me by Rodoric, 
and my ſeven years ſabſequent ſervitude to the wi- 
dow ; which he thought ſufficient to make atone- 
ment for all the crimes a fingle life could admit of, 
and ſo feat me back to try my fortune A third 
time. | 

„ QA ANP. xl. 
In which Julian relates bis adventures in the charadter 

an avaricious Jew... 


* \H E next character i in which I was s deſtined 
4 to appear in the fleſh, was that of an avari- 
2 0 Jew. I was born in Alexandria in Egypt. 
* My name was Balthazar. Nothing: very remarkable 
$7 ee to me, till the year of the memorable 
4 tumult, in which e of that city are reported 
in hiſtory to have maſlacred more Chriſtians than at 
* that time dwelt in it. Indeed, the truth is, they 
did maul the dogs pretty handſomely; but I myſelſ 
Was not preſent, for as all our people were ordered 


to be armed, I tock that opportunity of ſelling two 


* ſwords, which probably I might otherwiſe never 
* bare n of, they being extremely old 1 7 
8 | rulty; 


* 
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C ruſty : ſo that having no weapon leſt, I did not care 
to venture abroad. Beſides, though | really thonght , 

it an act meriting ſalvation to murder the Naza- 

« renes, as the fact was to be committed at midni ht, 

© at which time, to avoid ſuſpicion, we were all to 

e ſally from our own houſes; 1 .could not perſuade 

« myſelf to conſume ſo much oil in fitting up till that 
0 

c 


hour ; for theie reaſons, therefore, I remained ar home 
that evening. 


5 * [ was at this time greatly enamoured with one 
a * Hypatia, the daughter of a philoſopher ; 2 young E 
4 © lady of the gre.itet beauty and merit: indeed, ſhe 
8 © had everyimaginable ornament bath of mind and 
* body. She ſeemed not to diflike my perſon; but 

© there were two obſtructions to our warriage; viz. 
4 « my religion and her poverty; both which might 
A c Srabably have been got over, had not thoſe dogs 
* © the Chriltrans murdered her; and what is worte, 
0 © atterwards burut her body: worſe,” | ſay, becauſe 1 

8 

[| 

4 


lott by that means a jewel of ſome re, which { had 

preſented to her,, Jeff igning, if our nuptials did not 

* take place, to demand it of her back again. x 
* s Being thus diſappointed in my love, ſoon after 
left Alexandria, and went to the imperiaVcity, where 
| apprehended | thould find a good market for jew- 
els on the approaching marriage. of the Emperor 


with Athenais. I diſguiſed mylelf as a beggar on 


a 
4 
s 
* 
* this journey, for theſe reaſons: firſt, as 1 imagined 
* 1 ſhould thus carry my jewels with greater fafety 
ed and ſecondly, to leſſen my expences; which latter ex- 
ri · ¶ © pedient ſueceeded io well, that | begged. two oolion - 
pt. ' my way more than my travelling colt me, my diet "_ 
ble ing chiefly roots, and my drink water. 
ble But, perhaps, it had been better for i 1 had \ 
ed been more laviſh, and more ' expeditious > for. the 
at ceremony was over before I reached Conſtantinople; 
ef WW * fo that I loſt that glorious opportunity ef dif] poſing a 
# © of my jewels, with which many. of our people \ were 
e \ 


| groatly enriched, 

0 * The life of a miſer is very litle worth relating, 
er as it is one conſtant ſcheme of getting or ſaving 
dil money. 1 ſhall therefore repeat do you ſome few 
only 
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0 only of my adventures, withour regard to any. or · 
6 4 Roman Jew, who was a great lover of Faler- 
nian wine, and who indulged himſelf very freely 


© with it, came to dine at my houſe ; when know- 


ing he ſhould meet with little. wine, and that of the 
0 cheaper ſort, ſent me in half, a dozen] jars of Faler- 
nian. Can you believe 1 would not give this man 
©: his own wire? Sir, 1 adulterated it ſo, that I made 
© fix jars of them; three, Which he and his friend 
«drank; the other three [ afterwards ſold to the very 
perſon who originally ſent them me, knowing he 
©. would give a better price than any other. 
4 noble Roman came one day to my houſe | in 
© the country, which 1 had porgbaſtd, for bat the va- 
due, of a diſtref{.4 perſon. My [neighbours paid 
6 him the compliment of ſome ſic, oo which ac- 
*.count when he departed he left a piece of gold with 
© me, to be dich ibuted among them. I pockered this 
money, and ordered them a fmall veſſel of ſour wine, 
which | could not have ſold for above two drachinas, 


and afterwards made them. pay: in work three times 


the value of it. W 

As I was not entirely void of een, tho? I pre 

. tended to infinitely more than I had, fo I en en- 
voured to reconcile my tranſactions to my conſcience 
as well as poſſible.” Thus 1 never invired any one 
to eat with me, but thoſe on whoſe pockets 1 had 


ſome deſign. After our collation, it was conſtantly | 


e 
c 
c 
c 
c 
© my method to ſet down in a book I kept for that 
purpoſe, what* I thought they owed me for their 
meal. Indeed this was generally a hundred times 
4 
c 
c 
6 
6 
s 


as mach as they could have dined elſewhere for: 


but however, it was guid pre 90, if not ad valorem, 
Now. whenever the opportunity offered of impoſing 
on them, I conſidered it only as paving myſelf what 


 they-owed me: indeed 1 did not always confine my- 


felt "aridly to what I had ſet down, however extra- 


* yogant that was; but I reconciled taking the over · 
plus to myſelf as lese. 


But 1 was not oni t to cunning for others, I 
49535-4399 955877 | ſome- 
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« ſometimes over reached myſelf I Kats comedian? 


diſtempers for want of 5 and warmth, which 
« hath put me to the expence of a phyſician : nay, 
© I fonce. very narrowly eſcaped death by taking b. id 
c drugs, only, to fave one ſeven Fighths per cent. in the 


price. 


By theſe, and ſuch like means, in the midſt of 


© poverty, and every kind of diſtreſs, 1 ſaw myſelf” 
© maſter of an immenſe fortune : the caſting up 5 


This was, however, obſtructed and embidtered by 
two conſiderations, which, againſt my will, often. 
© invaded my thoughts. One would have been in- 
* tolerable (but that indeed ſeldom troubled. me) was, 
« that I mult one day leave my darling treaſure, Ihe 
other hannted me continually, viz. that my riches 
© were. no greater. However, I comforted myſelf a- 

« gainſt this reflection, by an aſſurance that they W 
increaſe daily: on which head, my hopes were ſo ex- 
tenſive, that I may ſay with Virgil, 


© His ego nec metus rerum nec tempora pono. 


Indeed I am convinced, that had I poſſeſſed the 
* whole globe of earth, ſave jone angle drachma, 
© which 1 had been certain never to be maſter of, I 
am convinced, I ſay, that fingle drachma would have 
F298 me more uneaſineſs than all the reſt could al / 


ford me pleaſure. 4 1 


To ſay the truth, between my {olicichde in cors 


* triving ſchemes to procure money, and my ex» © 
© treme anxiety in preſerving it; | never had one mo- 


ment of eaſe while. awake, nor of quiet When in 
* my ſleep. In all the characters through which 1 


ö have paſſed, I have never undergone half the mi- 
' ſery . ſuffered in this; and indeed Minos ſeemed 0 


* be "of the ſame opinion: for while ſtood trem- 


* bling and ſhaking in expectation of my ſentence; | 


© he bid me go back about my buſineſs; for chat no 
body was to be d—n'd in more worlds: than one. 
: And indecd, I have fince learnt, that the devil will 
0 * not receive a miler,” ' 

. CH AP. 


* 


ruminating on which was my daily and only pleaſure. 
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What happened to Julian in the characters of a general, 


an heir, a carpenter, and a beau. 


HE next ſtep I took into the world, was at 
Apollonia in Thrace; where I was born of 

a beautiful Greek flave, Who was the miſtreſs of 
Entyches, a great favourite of the einperor Zeno. 


'That prince, at his reſtoration, gave me the com- 


mand of a cohort, I being then but fifteen years of 
age; and a little afterwards, before I had ever ſeen 
an army, preferred me; over the heads of all the old 
officers, to be a tribune. 908 | 1 
As I found an eaſy acceſs to the Emperor, by 
means of my father's intimacy with him, he bem 
a very good courtier, or, in other words, a wil 
proſtitute flatterer ; ſo I ſoon ingratiated myſelf with 
Zeno, and ſo well imitated my father in flattering 
him, that he would never part with me from about 
his perſon. So that the firſt armed force J ever be- 
held, was that with which Martian ſurrounded the 
palace, where I was then ſhut up with the reſt of 
the court. ; | 

* I was afterwards put at the head of a legion, 
and ordered to march into Syria, with 'Theodoric 
the Goth ; that is, | mean my. legion was ſo order- 
ed: for as to myſelf, | remained at court, with the 
name and pay-of a getieral, without the labour or the 
danger. | 8 

* As nothing could be more gay, i. e. debauched, 
than Zeno's court, ſo the ladies of gay diſpoſition 
had great ſway in it; particula ly one, whoſe name 
was f auſta, who, though not extremely handſome, 
was by her wit and ſpiritlineſs very agreeable to the 
Emperor. With her | lived in gaod correſpondence, 


and we together diſpoſed of all kinds of commiſſions 


in the army, not to thoſe who had moſt merit, but 
who would purchaſe at the higheſt rate. My le. 


vee was now prodigionſly thronged by officers, wha 


returned from the campaigns; who, though they 
- 488 | © wight 
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* might have been ae d by daily example, how - 

ineffectual a recommendation their ſervices were, 

« (till continued indefatigable in attendance, and be- 
„ © haved to me with as much obſervance and reſpect, 
as { ſhould have been entitled to, for making their 
« fortunes, while I ſuffered them and their families to 
« ſtarve.. > a at * 

Several poets, ikewile * addreſſed af be to me, 

in which they cclebr at Ry military atchievemencs : 
and what, perhaps, may ſeem ſtrange to us at pre- 
« ſent, 1 received all this incenſe with moſt greedy va - 
« nity, without once reflecting, chat as I did not de- 
ſerve theſe compliments, they ſuould rather bor me 
in mind of my defects. 
My father was now dead, and I became ſo ahlo⸗ 
lute in the Emperor's grace, that one unacquainted 
with courts would ſcarce believe the ſervility with 
which all kinds of perſons, who entered the walls of 
the palace, behaved towards me. A bow, a ſmile, 
a nod from me, as I paſt through cringing crouds, 
were eſteemed as ſignal favours, bat a gracious - 
word made any one Fahr and, indeed, had this 
real benefit attending it, that it drew on the perſon, 
on hom it was be awed, a very great degree of 
0 reſpect from all others; for theſe are of current va - 
* lue in courts, and, like notes in trading communi- 


— „ „ ” „ a * 
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Lins ties, are aſſignable from one to the other. The 
ler. mile of à court favourite immediately raiſes the per- 


wy ſon who receives it, and gives a value to his. ſmile 
when conferred on an inferior: thus the ſmile, is 
transferred from one to the other, and the great man 
1 Lat. laſt is the perſon to diſcbunt it, For inſtance, a 
very Hi fellow hath a deſire to a place. To whom 

© is he to apply? not to the great man; for to him 
* he hath no acceſs. He therefore applies to A, Who 
(be! is the creature of B. who is the tool of C, Who is 
c the flatterer of D, who is the catamite of E, who 

is the pimp of F, ho is the bully of G, who is the 
. buffoon of I, Who is the huſband of K, who is the 
* whore of L, who is the baſtard of M, who is the 

hol inſtrument of the grat man. Thus the ſmile de- 
* ending! regularly from doc my _ man to A, is diſ- 

inad KY” | © © counted 
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man. 

It is manifeſt; that a evurt wonld bl as diffi. 
eultiy without this kind of coin, as a trading eity 
without paper eredit. Indeed, they differ in this, 
that their value is not quite ſo certain, and a favour. 


ite may proteſt his ſmile without the daatzer of 
bankruptcy. c 


© In the midſt of all t 


ory, the emperor died, 


and Anaſtafius was preferred to the crown; As it 
was yet uncertain whether 1 ſhould not continue in 


favour, I was received as uſual at my entrance into 
the palace, to pay my reſpects to the new emperor; 
but I was no ſooner Ages by him, than I received 
the ſame compliment from all the reſt; the whole 
room, like a regiment of ſoldiers, tarning theie 
backs to me all at once, my ſmile was now become 
of equal value with the note of a broken banker, 
and every one was as cautious not to receive it. 

I made as much haſte as poſſible from the court, 
and ſhortly after from the city, retreating to the 
place of my nativity, where 1 ſpent the remainder 


of my days in a retired life, in huſbandry, the only 
amuſement for which I was qualified, having nei- 


ther learning nor virtue. 
© When I came to the gate, Minos again ſeemed 
at firſt doubtful, but at length diſmiſſed ine; ſaying, 


though I had —— ity of many heinous crimes, 


in as e as „though a general, never been 
concerned in willing human ore; 1 might return 
again to earth, 


- ©] was now again Wen in Alexandria, and, by 


a „ „* 


great accident, entering into the womb of my duugh: 
ter-in-law, came forth my own grandſon,” inherit. 
ing that fortune which I had before amaſſed. 

* Extravagance was now as notoriouſly my vice, 
as avarice had been formerly; and 1 ſpent, in 
a very ſhort life, what had colt me the labour of 
a very long one to 'rake together. Perhaps, 78 
will think my preſent cond:tion was more to be en 


vied than my former: but upon my word it va 


vey. little Jo 3 for, 'by TOS: every thing almoſt 
© before 
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before I deſired it, I could hardly ever ſay, I en- 
joyed my wiſh: I ſcarce ever knew the delight of 
© ſatisfying a craving appetite. Beſides, as I never 
once thought, my mind was uſeleſs to me, and 1 
© was an ablolute ſtranger to all the pleaſures ariſing 
from it. Nor, indeed, did my education qualify 
me for any delicacy in other enjoyments; fo that 


in the midſt of plenty I doathed every thing. Taſte 


ſor elegance, I had none; and the greateſt of cor - 
© poreal bliſſes I felt no more from, than the loweſt 
animal, In a word; as While a miſer I had plenty 
without doring to uſe it, ſo now I had it without 
appetite. | g 2 o4Rd. 34 ate. 
* But if I was not very happy in the height of my 
enjoyment, ſo l afterwards. became perfectly miſer- 


A © «= 


4 
* able; being ſoon overtaken by diſeaſe, and reduced 


to diſtreſs, till at length, with a broken conſtitution, 
© and broken heart, F ended my wretched days in a 
goal: nor can I think the ſentence of Minos too 
* mild, who condemned me; after having taken a 
large doſe of avarice, to wander three years on the 
© banks of Cocytus, with the knowledge of having 
« ſpent the fortune in the perſon of the grandſon, 
© which I had raiſed in that of the grandfather. _ 
The place of my birth, on my return to the 
world, was Conſtantinople, where my father. was a 


carpenter. | The firſt thing I remember was, the 


triumph of Beliſarius; which was, indeed, a molt 
noble ſhew: but nothing pleaſed me ſo much as the 


who being led captive on this oecaſion, reflecting 
with diidain on the mutation of his own fortune, 


and on the ridiculous empty pomp of the. conqueror, 
cried out, VANITY, VANITY, ' ALL 18 MERE. VA- 
"8 & & T IT f 


- 


c 
X 
. 
c 
figure of Gelimer, king of the African Vandals, 
[1 
* 
2 
s 
: 


adventures worth your notice. However, I mar- 


. 
© ried a woman I liked, and WhO proved a very toler- 
6 


* this procured me health, and 1 enjoyed a homely 
2 2 « ſupper 


vas bred up to my father's trade, and you 
may eaſily believe ſo low a ſphere could produce no 


able wife. My days were paſt in hard labqur, but 


- PA 
a 


. ſupper at . with my wiſe, wich more e 
than I apprehend greater perſons find at their luxu- 
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* rious meals. My life had fcarce any variety in it, 


and at my death, I advanced to Minos with great 
confidence of entering the gate: but I was unhap. 


« Pily obliged to diſcover ſome frauds 1 had been 
s puilty of in the meaſure of my work, when 1 work- 
* ed by the foot, as well as my 860 when I wag 


= 07 — by the day. On which account when [ 


© attempted to paſs, the angry judge laid hold on me 
* by the ſhoulders, and turned me back {c violently, 


that had I had a neck of fleſh and bone, I believe he 


would have broke it.“ 


n XIII. 
Julian paſſes into a fop. 


'Y ſcene of action was Rome. 1 was born 
into a noble family, and heir to a conſider. 


able fortune. On which my parents, thinking, I 
_ * ſhould not want any talents, reſolved very kindly 


and wiſely to throw none away upon me. The on- 
© ly inſtructors of my youth were therefore one Sal- 


"oY 2 who taught me ſeveral motions ſor my legs; 


aànd one Ficus, whoſe buſineſs was to ſhew me the 
© cleaneſt way (as he called it) of cutting off a man's 
* head. When I was well accompliſhed in theſe ſei- 
* ences, I thought nothing more wanting, but what 


was to be furniſhed by the ſeveral mechanics in 
Rome, who dealt in drefbng and adorning the pope. 


Being therefore well equipped with all which "heir 
Dart could produce, I became at the age of twenty 


a complete finiſhed” beau. And now during forty- 
five years I dreſs'd, E ſang and danced, and — 


© and ſang, I bowed and ogled, and ogled and bowed, 


_ * # till in the 66th year of my age, I got cold by over- 


heating myſelf with dancing, and died. 
Minos told me, as I was unworthy of Elyſtum, 


( ſo l was too infignificant to be damned, and there- 


8 does had me walk dern again. | 
| C HAP. 


n A f. XV. | 
ww Adventures in the perſon of p monk, - | 
m ORTUNE now placed me in the character of a 


c 
J younger brother of a good houſe, and I was in 
* my youth ſent to ſchool; but learning was now at 
* ſo low an ebb, that my maſter himſelf could hardly 
conſtrue a ſentence of Latin; and as for Greek, he 
could not read is. With very little knowledge there- 
fore, and with altogether as little virtue, I was ſet 
* apart for the church, and at the proper age com- 
* mznced monk. | lived many years retired in a cell, 
* a life very agreeable to the gloomineſs of my tem- 
per, which was much inclined to deſpiſe the world; 1 
| * that is, in other words, to envy all men of ſaperior 
= © fortune and qualifications, and, in general, to hate 
4 * and deteſt the human ſpecies. Notwithſtanding 
"1 * which, I could, on proper occaſions, ſubmit to flatter [ 
iy dhe vileſt fellow in nature, which 1 did one Stephen a 
; / an eunuch, a favourite of the emperor Juſtinian II. 1 
ry one of the wickedeſt wretches whom perhaps the 1 
«. World ever ſaw. I not only wrote a panegyric on 2x 
be this man, but I commended him as a pattern to all | 
ns others in my ſermons; by which means I fo greatly | 
I i ingratiated myſelf with him, that he introduced me 8 
bat to the emperor's preſence, where I prevailed ſo far 4 | 
: by the ſame methods, that | was ſhortly taken from 'F 
oc my cell, and preferred to a place at court. I wag | 
+ no ſooner eſtabliſhed in the favour of Juſtinian, 
"ty chan I prompted him to all kinds of cruelty. As | 
0 7 * I was of a ſour moroſe temper, and hated nothing 9 
2 * more than the ſymptoms of happineſs appearing in | | 
d. | © any; countenance, [ reprefented all kind of diver- | 
er. | © fon and amuſement as the moſt horrid ſins. I in- | 
| | © veighed againſt chearfulneſs as levity, and encod- 
im. | © raged nothing but gravity, or, to confeſs the truth | 
0 * to you, hypocriſy, The unhappy emperor followed | 
, my advice, and incenſed the people by ſuch repeated 
5 


p. || © darbarities, that he was at laſt depoſed by chem 
| and bauilhed, _ ©, W 


* 
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7 I now retired again to my cell, (for hiſtorians 
miſtake in ſaying | was put to death) where I re- 
mained ſafe from the danger of the irritated mob, 


whom I curſed in my own heart, as much as ther 


could curſe e. 3 
Juſtinian, after three years of his baniſhment, 
returned to Conſtantinople in diſguiſe, and paid me 
a viſit. I at firſt affected not to know, him, and 
without the leaſt compunction of gratitude for his 
former favours, intended not to receive him, till a 
thought immediately ſuggeſting itſelf to me, how! 
might convert him to my advantage, I pretended to 


recollect him; and blaming the ſhortneſs of my 


memory and badneſs of my eyes, I ſprung forward 


and embraced him with great affection. 


My defign was to betray him to Apfimar, who, 
I doubted not, would generouſly reward ſuch a ſer- 
vice, I therefore very earneſtly requeſted him to 
ſpend the whole evening with me; to which he con- 
ſented. | I formed an excuſe for leaving him a few 
minutes, and ran away to the. palace to aeqttaint 


Apſimar with the gueſt whom I had then fin my 


cell. He preſently ordered a ors to go with me 
and ſeize him: but whether the length of my ſtay 


gave him any ſuſpicion, or whether he changed his 


purpoſe after my departure, I know not : for at my 
return, we found he had given us the ſlip; nor could 
we with the moſt diligent ſearch diſcover him. 


Apſimar being diſappointed of his prey, now 
raged at me; at firſt denouncing the moſt dreadful 


» vengeance, if I did not produce the depoſed mo- 


7 narch. * However, by ſoothing his paſſion when at 


I ͤ made a ſhift to eſcape his fury. 


8 


the higheſt, and afterwards by canting and flattery, 


— 


When Juſtinian was reſtored, I very confidently 


went to wiſh him joy of his reſtoration: but it ſeems, 


he had unfortunately heard of my treachery, ſo that 


1 
© 


2 


he at firſt received me coldly, and afterwards up- 
braiged me openly with what I had done. I per- 


N b. ſevered ſtoutly in denying it, as I knew no evidence 
could be produced again me; till finding him ir- 


reconcileable, I betook myſelf to reviling him in 
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my ſermons, and on every other occaſion, as an 


© enemy to the church and good men, and as an in- 
fidel and heretic; an atheiſt, a heathen, and an Arian. 


This I did immediately on his return, and before he 


gave thoſe flagrant proofs of his inhomanity; which 


© afterwards ſufficiently verified all I had ſaid. 


« 
L 


ſmalleſt pittance to the 
had given them pleaſure. Nay, ſome of the graver 


* Luckily, 1 died on the ſame day, when a great 
number of thoſe forces which Juſtinian had ſent a- 
gainſt the Thracian Boſphorus, and who had exe- 
cuted ſuch unheard-of cruelties there, periſhed. As 
every one of theſe was caſt into the bottomleſs pit, 
Minos was ſo tired with condemnation, that he pro- 
claimed that all preſent, who had not been con- 
cerned in that bloody expedition, might, if they 
pleaſed, return to the dhe. world. I took him at 
his word, and FEA turning about began my 
*- journey”: | 
| CH A F XxX. 


Julian paſſes into the charadter of a fiddler. - 
OME was now the ſeat of my nativity, My 


* 


mother was an African, a woman of no great 


beauty, but a favourite, I ſuppoſe from her piety; 


to Pope Gregory II. Who was my father I know _ 


not; but J believe no very confiderable man: for 
after the death of that pope, who was, out of his 
religion, a very good friend to my mother, we fell 
into great diſtreſs, and were at length reduced to 
walk the ſtreets of Rome; nor had any of us any 
other ſupport but a fddle, on which I played with 
pretty tolerable {kill: for as my genius tucged na- 
turally to muſic, fo I had been in, my youth very 
early inſtructed at the expence of the good pope. 
This afforded us but a very poor livelihood : for 


tho' I had often a numerous erowd of hearers, few 


ever thought themſelves obliged. to contribute the 
ſtarving wretch who 


ſort, after an "hour's attention to my muſic, have 


gone away ſhaking their heads, and crying, it was 


a ſhame ſuch W were n og nen in the 
city. pe $85 > | 
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Ta ſay the truth, I am confident the fiddle 
would not have kept us alive, had we entirely de- 


_ 5. pended. on the generoſity of my hearers. My mo- 


© ther therefore: was forced to uſe her own induſtry; 


and while 1 was ſoothing the ears of the crowd, ſhe 
applied to their pockets, and that generally with 


* ſuch good ſucceis, that we now began to enjoy a very 
comfortable ſubſiſtence; and, indeed, had we had 
the leait prudence or forecaſt, might have ſoon ac · 


e * quired enough to enable us to quit this dangerous 


and diſhunourable way of life: but I know not 
© what is the reaſon, that money got with labour and 
*: fafery is conſtantly preſerved, while the produce of 


danger and eaſe is commonly ſpent as eafily, and 


*. often as wickedly as acquired. Thus we proportioned 
© our expences rather by what we had, than what we 


wanted, or even deſired; and on obtaining a con- 


ſiderable booty, we have even forced nature into the 
moſt profligate extravagance, and have been wicked 
©. without inclination. ILY 

We carried on this method of thievery for along 
time without detection; but as Fortune generally 
* leaves perſons of extraordinary ingenuity in the 
lurch at laſt; fo did ſhe us: for my poor mother 
© was. taken in the fact, and together with zmy- 


5 ſelf, as her accomplice, hurried before a magi - 


NA. nen e . T LY 1 1 
»Luckily for us, the perſon who was to be our 
judge, was the greateſt lover of muſic in the whole 
city, and had often ſent for me to play to him, for 
6 which; as he had given me very ſmall rewards, per- 


| © haps his gratitude now moved him: but whatever 


* was his motive he browbeat the informers agaiuſt 
us, and treated their evidence with ſo little favour, 
that their mouths, were ſoon, Ropped, and we diſ- 


miſſed with honour; acquitted, 1 ſhould rather have 


*. ſaid: for we were not ſuffered to depart, till I had 
given the judge ſeveral tunes on the fiddle. 


We eſcaped the better on this occaſion, becauſe 


* the perſon. robbed happened to be a poet; which 


gave the judge, who. was a ſacetious perſon, many 


5 opportunities of jeſting. He ſaid, poets and muſi- 
T% 6. Fe: «clans 
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cians ſhould agree together, ſeeing they had mar- 


ried ſiſters, which he afterwards explained to be the 


ſiſter arts. And when the piece of gold was pro- 


duced, he burſt into a loud laugh, and ſaid it muſt 


be the golden age when poets had gold in their 
pockets, and in that age there could be no robbers. 
He made many more jeſts of the tame kind, but a 
ſmall taſte will ſuffice. 


It is a common ſaying, that men ſhould take 


warning by any ſignal delivery; but I cannot ap- 
prove the juſtice of it: for to me it ſeems, that the 
acquittal of a guilty perſon ſhould rather inſpire 
him with confidence, and it had this effect on us: 
for we now laughed at the law and deſpiſed its pu- 
niſhments, Which we found were to be eſcaped even 


againſt poſitive evidence. We imagined the late 
example was rather a warning to the accuſer than 
the criminal, and accordingly proceeded in the moſt 


impudent and flagitious manner. 
among other robberies, one night being . 


by the ſervants into the houſe of an opulent prieſt, 
my mother took an opportunity, whilſt the ſervants 


were dancing to my tunes, to convey away a ſilver 
veſſel ; this the did without the leaſt ſacriligious in- 
tention; but it ſeems the cup, which was a pretty 


large one, was dedicated to holy uſes, and only bor- 


a a' a © > a aA oa « 6 


rowed by the prieſt on an entertainment which he 


made for ſome of his brethren. We were immedi- 
ately purſued upon this robbery, (the cup being taken 


in our poſſeſſion, ) and carried before the ſame magi- 
ſtrate, who had before behaved to us with ſo muck 


2 but his countenance was now changed; 


or the moment the prieſt appeared againſt us, bis 


ſeverity was as remarkable as his candour had been 


before, and we were both ordered to be ſtript and 
whipt through the ſtreets.” 

© This ſentence. was executed with great ſeverity, 
the prieſt himſelf attending and encouraging the 
executioner, which he ſaid he did for the good of 
our ſouls: but though our backs were both flay'd, 
neither my mother's torments nor my own afflicted 


me 752 much, as the indignity offered to my poor 


fiddle, 
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fiddle, which was carried in triumph beſore me, and 
treated with a contempt by the multitude, intimat · 
ing a great ſcorn for the frience | had the honour 
to profeſs; which, as it is one of the nobleſt i Nen 
tions of men, and as I had been always i in the hig 
eſt degree proud of my excellence in it, I ſuffere fo 
much from the ill treatment my fiddle received, that 
I would have given all my as of ſkin lio 


have preſerved it from this affront. 


My mother ſurvived the whipping a very ſhort 
time, Chad | was now reduced to great diſtreſs and 
miſery; till a young Rowan of conſiderable rank 
took a fancy to me, received me into his family; 
and converſed with me in the utmoſt familiarity, 
He had a violent attachment to muſic, and would 
learn to play on the fiddle; but through want of 
genius for the ſcience, he never made any confide- 
rable progreſs. However, I flattered his pertorm- 
ance, and he grew extravagantly fond of me for ſo 


„ doing. Had 1 continued this behaviour, 1 might 
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« poſſibly have reaped. the greateſt advantages — 
* his kindneſs: but Ar raiſed his own opinion of 
his muſical abilities ſo high, that he now began to 
prefer his {kill to mine, a preſumption I could not 
bear. One day as we were playing in concert he 


was horribly out; nor was it -poffible, as he de- 
« 


ſtrayed the harmony, to avoid telling him of it. In- 
ſend, of receiving my correction, he anſwered, it 
was my blunder, t not his, and that I had miſ- 
taken the key. Such an affront from my own ſcho+ 


Jar was beyond human patience ; I flew into a vio- 


lent paſſion, I flung down my inſtrument in a rage, 
and ſwore; | was not to be taught muſic at my age. 
He anſwered with as much warmth, nor was he to 
* be inſtructed by a ſlrolling fddler. The diſpote 


ended with a 8 ro play a prize before * a 


This wager was determined in my favour; but the 
purchaſe was a dear one; for I loſt my friend by it, 
who now: twitting me with all his kindneſs, with 
my former ignominious puniſhment, and the deſti- 
tute conditoin from which I had been by his dovery 
moves diſcarded me tor ever. 
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© While 1 lived with this gentleman, 1 became 


known, among others, to Sabina, a lady of diſtinc- 


tion, and who valued herſelf much on her taſte for 
: muſic. She no ſooner heard of my being diſcarded, 
than ſhe took me into her houſe. where 1 was ex- 
* tremely well cloathed and fed. Norwithſtandin 
* which, my ſituation was far from agreeable; for f 
was obliged to ſubmit to her conſtant reprehenſions 
before company: which gave me the greater unea- 
© fineſs, becauſe they were always wrong; nor am [ 
certain that ſhe did not by theſe provocations con- 
tribute to my death; for as experience had taught 
* me to give up my reſentment to my bread, ſo my 
« paſſions, for want of outward vent, Wevgh inwardly 
on my vitals, and perhaps occaſioned the diſtemper 
of which I ſickened, 


© The lady who, amidſt all the faults ſhe found, 
of me the 'more faults ſhe found; immediately 


The doctors, being well feed, made me feven viſits 
in three days; and two of them were at the door to 
viſit me the eighth time, when being acquainted 


that I was juſt dead, they ſhook their heads and de- 
parted. 


* 2.7.8.6: Sn 


When I came to Minos, he aſked me with a ſmile 


Whether I had brought my fiddle with me; and re- 
« cerving an anſwer in the” negative, he bid me get 
about my buſineſs, ſaying, it was well for x me that 
the devil was no lover of muſic.” 


Ci HA Po: XVI. 
The hiſtory of the wiſe man. 


NOW returned to Rome, but in a very diffe- 
rent character. Fortune had now allotted me a 
« ſerious part to act. I had even in my infancy a 
grave diſpoſition,” nor was I ever ſeen to ſmile; 
* which infuſed an opinion into all about me, that I 
was a child of great N 
© ſhould be a judge, and Gens a biſhop. At two 
me on old my father; 9 me wich rattle, 

- © whick 


.c 


was very fond of me; nay, probably was the fonder 


called in the aid of three celebrated phy ſicians. 


ſome ſoreſeeing that 1 
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which I broke to pieces with great indignation, This 
* the good parent, being extremely wile, regarded as 
an eminent ſymptom of my wiſdom, and cried out 
in a kind of dou Well ſaid, boy, 1 warrant thou 
« makeſt a great man. 

At ſchool, | could never be perſuaded to play with 
my mates; not that I ſpent my hours in learning, to 
which I was not in the leaſt. addicted, nor indeed 
had I any talents for it. However, the ſolemnity 
of my carriage won ſo much on my maſter, who 
was a moſt ſagacious perſon, that I was his chief 
favourite, and my example on all occaſions was re- 


commended to the other boys, which filled them 
with envy, and me with pleaſure; but tho' they en- 


vied me, they all paid me that involuntary reiped, 
which it is the curſe attending this e to bear 
towards its object. 

I had now obtained univerſally the charagter of a 


very wiſe. young man, which I did not altogether 


purchaſe without pains; for the reſtraint I laid on 


myſelf in abſtaining - from the ſeveral diverſions 
adapted to my years, coſt me many a yearning: 


but * pride which I inwardly enjoyed in the fan- 
cied Gly. of my character, made me foune a- 


mends. 


Thus I paſt on, vithout any thing very memo- 
rable * to me till I arrived at the age of 
twenty-three; when unfortunately I fell acquainted 


with a young Neapolitan lady whoſe name was A- 


riadne. Her beauty was ſo exquiſite, that her firſt 
fight made a violent impreſſion on me; this was 
again improyed by her behaviour; which was moſt 
genteel, eaſy, war's affable; laftly, her converſation 
compleated the conqueſt. In this ſhe diſcovered a 


ſtrong and lively 2 with the ſweeteſt 


and moſt benign temper. This lovely creature was 
about eighteen when 1 firſt unhappily beheld her at 
Rome, in a viſit to a relation, with whom I had 
« great intimacy. As our interviews at firſt were ex- 
tremely frequent, my paſſions were captivated, be- 
fore ! apprehended the leaſt danger; and the ſooner 
5 probably, as the young lady berlelf, to whom I con- 
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ſulted every method of recommendation, was not 


diſpleaſed with my being her admirer. | 
* Ariadne having ſpent three months at Rome, 


her: on the other hand, I had all the aſſurances 


perfect modeſty Jays a young woman, that her own 
heart was not entirely unaffected. I foon found her 
abſence gave me an uneaſineſs not eaſy to be borne, 
or to remove. I now firit applied to diverſions (of 
the graver fort, particularly to muſic) but in vain; 
they rather raiſed my defires and heightened -my 


I began to think of ſatisfying it. As the firſt ſtep 
to this, I cautiouſly enquired into the eirtumſtances 
of Ariadne's parents, with which 1 was hitherto 
unacquainted ; though, indeed, I did not apprehend 
they were extremely great, notwith{tanding the 
handſome appearance of their daughter at Rome. 
Upon examination, her fortune exceeded my expec- 
tation; but was not- ſufficient to juſtify my marri- 
age with her in the opinion of the wite and pru- 
dent. I had now a violent ſtruggle between wiſ⸗ 
dom and happineſs, in which, after ſeveral grievous 
pangs, wiſdom got the better; I could by no means 
prevail with myſelf to ſacrifice that character of pro- 
found wiſdom, wich I bad with ſuch uniform con- 
duct obtained, and with ſuch caution hitherto pre- 
ſerved. I. therefore reſolved to conquer my affection, 
whatever it colt me, and indeed it did not coſt me a 
little. 74368 

© While I was engaged in this confli& (for it 


even in her abſence, had with great difficulty ſtood 
its ground. It ſeems (as ſhe hath ſince told me in 
Elyſium with much merriment) I had made the 
ſame impreflions on her which ſhe had made on me. 
Indeed, I belieye my wiſdom would have been to- 


* 


ſuggeſted to me a method of ſatisfying my paſſion 
* without doing any injury to my reputation. This 


A a was 
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now. returned to Naples, bearing my heart with 


conſiſtent with the conſtraint under which the mot - - 


anguiſh, My paſſion at length grew ſo violent, that 


laſted a long time), Ariadne returned to Rome: her - 
preſence was a terrible enemy to my wiſdom, which, 


tally fubdued by this ſurprize, had it not cunningly 
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was my engaging het privately as a miſtreſs, whick 
was at that time reputable enough at Rome, pro- 
vided the affair was managed with an air of Alynefs 
and gravity, though the ſecret was known to the 
whole city. 

* immediately ſet about this project, and em- 
* ployed every art and engine to effect it. I had par- 
< ticularly bribed her prieſt, and an old female ac- 
< quaintance and diſtant relation of hers, into my in- 


| © tereſt: but all was in vain her virtue oppoſed the 


< Patſhion in her breaſt as ſtrongly as wiſdom had op- 
poſed it in mine. She received my propoſals with 
* the utmoſt diſdain, and preſently refuſed to ſee or 


hear from me any more. 


« She returned again to Naples, and left me in 
a worſe condition than before. My days I now 


paſſed in the moſt irkſome uneaſineſs, and my nights 


were reſtleſs and fleepleſs. The ſtory of our amour 


vas now pretty pee, and the ladies talked of our 


© match as certain : but my acquaintance denied 
© their aflent, ſaying, No, no, he is too-wile to 


*< marry ſo imprudently. This their opinion gave 


me, I own, very great pleaſure; but, to ſay the 


truth, ſcarce compenſated the pangs l ſuffered to 
4 preſerve it. 


One day, While I was balarfog with myſelf, 


and had almoſt reſolved to enjoy my happineſs at 
the price of my character, a friend brought me word 


4 that Ariadne was married. This news ſtruck me 


* tq che ſaul, and though I had reſolution enough to 
maintain my gravity befote him (for which I ſuf- 
ſered not a little the more), the moment I was alone, 
I threw myſelf into the moſt violent fit of deſpair, 
and would willingly have parted with wiſdom, for- 
'« tune, and every thing elſe, to have retrieved her: 
but that was impoffible, and I had now nothing but 
time to hope a cure from. This was very tedious 


in performing it, and the longer as Ariadne had 


married a Roman cavalier, was now become my 
'* 'near_ neighbour, and I had the mortification of ſee- 
* her make the belt of wives, and of having the 
| 3 | happi- 
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* happineſs, which I had loſt, every day before wy, 


+ eyes. 
« If I ſuffered ſo much on account of my wiſdom, 
in having refuſed Ariadne, was not much more 


1 obliged to it for procuring me @ rich widow, who 
f * was recommended to me by an old friend, as a very 
1 « prudenvs match; and, indeed, ſo it was, her for- 
af tune bein ſuperior to mine, in the ſame proportion 
4 © as that of Ariadne had been inferior. I therefore 
* embraced” this propoſal, and my character of wif- 
1 dom ſoon pleaded fo effectually for me with the wi- | 
dow, who was herſelf a woman of great gravity | 
oy and diſcretion, that I ſoon ſucceeded ; and as ſoon 
2 as decency would permit (of which this lady was 
a © the ſtricteſt obſerver,) we were married, being*the 
* * ſecond day of the ſecond week, of the Hows year, | 
7 © after her huſband s death: for the ſaid, ſhe chought f 
= © ſome period of time above the year had a great air | 
ed of decorum. _ - ( 
0 But, prudent as this lady was, ſhe made me mi- (| 
4 « ſerable. Her perſon was far from being lovely; Fn 
he but her temper was intolerable, During fiitcen years : 
5 * cohabitarion, I never paſſed a ſingſe day without hear- Az 
| « tily curſing her, and the hour in which we came to- 
if i © gether. The only comfort I received in the midſt 
SM: of the higheſt torments, was from continually hears 
ira i ing the prudence of my match commended by all my x 
"Sia © acquaintance, .v 
9 Thus you ſee, in the affairs of love, I bought | 
ul. the reputation of wiſdom pretty dear. In ather * 
KY * matters, I had it ſomewhat cheaper; not that hy- | 
52 * pocrily, which was the price I gave for it, gives = 
or. one no pain: I have refuſed mylelf a thouſand lit- = 
er: le amuſements with a gal contempt, while L = 
bur have really had an inclination to them. I have of- 
dus ten almoſt choaked myſelf to reſtrain from laughing 
had at a jeſt, and (which Was perhaps to myſelf the 
bh © leaſt hurtful of all my hypocriſy) have heartily” en- 
* © joyed a book in my cloſet, which 1 have ſpoke witk 


the | deteſtation of in public. To ſum up my hiſtory in 
| © ſhort, as, I had few adventures worth rememberipg, 


my whole life was one conſtant lie: and happy | 
A a. 2. | « would 
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A bn PROM FRIES 
#-would it have been for me, if I could as thoroughly 
, have impoſed on myſelf, as I did on others: for re- 
* fleftion, at every turn, would often remind me J 


was not ſo wiſe as people thought me; and this con- 
ſiderably embittered the pleaſure 1 received from the 


4 publi c commendation of my wiſdom. - This ſelf. ad- 


& monition, like a nemento mori or mortalis es, mult 
© be, ini my opinion, a very dangerous enemy to flat- 
© tery ; indeed, a weight ſufficient to counterbalance 
all the falſe praiſe of the world. But whether it be 
that the generality of wiſe men do not reflect at all, 
or whether they have, from a conſtant impoſition on 
c others, contracted ſuch a habit of deceit, as to de- 
© ceive themſelves, I will not determine; it is, I be- 
7 lieve, moſt certain, that very few wiſe men know 
* themſelves what fools they are, more than the world 


* doth. Good gods! could one, but ſee what paſſes 
© in the cloſet of wiſdom ! howTidiculous a fight muſt | 


it be to behold the wiſe man, who defpiſes gratify+ 


is * ing his palate, devouring cuſtard'; - the ſober. wiſe 


” man, with his dram bottle ; or, the anticarnali (if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion) chuckling over a 
i 24 "Bade book or picture, and perhaps careſſing his 
« houſe-waid 1 ! 
* But to conclude a character, i in ; which I apprehend 


| 7 made as abſurd a figure as in any in which I trod 


the ſtage of earth, my wiſdom at laſt put an end to 


L itſelf; that is, occaſioned my diſſolution. 


A relation of mine, in — eaſtern part of the em- 
pire, diſinherited his ſon, and left me his heir. 

* This happened in the depth of winter, when 1 

was in my grand climacterie, and had juſt recovered 


Tr "of a eL. diſeaſe. As I had all the reaſon ima+ 


« ginable, to apprehend the family of the deceaſed would 


_ ©, conſpire againſt me, and embezzle as much as they 


« could, I adviſed with a grave and wiſe friend, what 
was proper to be done; whether I ſhould go my- 
+ ſelf, or employ a notary on this occaſion, and defer 
my journey to the fpring. To ſay the truth, I was 
< moſt inclined to the latter ; the rather as my circum- 
5 ſtances were extremely flouriſhing, as I was advanced 
bi in years, and had not one penn in the N to 
ä whom 


® 
* 
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whom T ſhould with pleaſure bequeath- my fortans: | 


© at my death. 

My friend told me, he thought my queſtion * 
© mitted no manner of doubt or debate; that com- 
mon prudence abſolutely required. my immediate dev 
* parture ; adding, that if the ſame good luck had 
+ happened to him, he. would have been already on 
© his journey ; for, continued he, a man who knows 
T br world as well as you, would be inexcuſable to- 
give perſons ſuch an opportunity of cheating you, 
© who, you mult be aſſured, will be too well inclined ;; 
and as for employing a notary, remember that ex- 
* cellent maxim, Ne facias per alium, gued fieri poteſt 
per te. I own the badneſs of the ſeaſon, and your 


© very late recovery are unlucky circumſtances; but a. 


© wite man muſt get over difficulties, when neceility ob · 
© liges him to encounter them. | 

© | was immediai determined by this opinion. 
© The duty of a wiſe Han made an irveſiſlible impreſ- 
© ſion, and I took the neceſſity for granted, without” 
examination. I N ſet —— the next 


© morning ; very tempeſtuous weather ſoon overtook:. 


© me; I kad not travelled three days before I a e 
into my fever, and died. | ih 

© | was now as cruelly diſappointed by. Minos, as F 
had formerly been happily ſo. Ladvanced-with the: 
* utmoſt confidence to the gate, and really imagined IL. 
© ſhould have been admitted by the wiſdom of my coun- 
© tenance, even without any ns aſked : 1 this. 
was not my caſe; and; to my great ſurpriſe, Minos, 
with a menacing voice, called out to me Lou 


Mr there, with the grave countenance, whither ſo- 


'- fait, pray? Will you pleaſe, before you move any- 
© farther forwards, to give me a ſhort account.of your” 
© tranſaions below. 1 then began, and recounted: 
to him my whole hiſtory, {till expecting, at the end! 
©: of every period, that the gate would be. ordered to- 


fly open; but I was obliged to go quite through“ 


6. nr it, and then Minos, after ſome. little conſidera- 
tion, ſpoke to me as follows:: 5 
a You, Mr Wiſeman ; ſtand forth, if you pleaſe. 
2 2 Sir, a trip back again to h wi be- 
| _ * one- 
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one of the wiſeſt ſteps you ever took, and really 
more to the honour of your wiſdom, than any you 
© have hitherto taken. On the other fide, nothing 


could be fimpler, than to endeavaur at Elyfium ; 
© for who; but a fool, would carry a commodity, which 


is of ſuch infinite value in ore place, into another 
* where it.is of none. But without attempting to of. 
fend your gravity with a jeſt, you mult return to the 
place from whence you came: for Elyſium was never 
* deſigned for thote who are too wiſe to be happy.” 

This ſentence confounded me greatly, eſpecially 
as it ſeemed to threaten me with carrying my wif- 


_ * dom back again to earth. I told the judge, though 


* he would-not admit me at the gate, I hoped I had 
committed no crime, while alive, which merited my 
© being wiſe any longer. He anſwered me, 1 muſt 
take my chance as to that matter, and immediately 
we turned our backs to eachher.*” | 


. 


| Julian enters into the perſon of a King. 
Was now born at Oviedo in Spain. My father's 
name was Veremond, and I was adopted by my 


uncle, king Alphonſo the Chaſte. I don't-recolle& 


in all the pilgrimages I have made on earth, that [ 
ever paſt a more miſerable infancy than now; being 


under the utmoſt conſinement and reſtraint, and ſur- 
rounded with phyſicians, who were ever-doſfing me; 


and tutors, who were continually plaguing me with 
their inſtructions; even thoſe hours of leiſure, which 
my inclination would have ſpent in play, were al- 


_ © Jotted to tedious. pomp and ceremony, which, at an 
age wherein I had no ambition to enjoy the ſervility 


« of courtiers, enflaved me more than it could che 


© meaneſt of them. However, as I advanced towards 


* manhood, my condition made me ' ſome amends ; 
for the moſt beautiſul women of their own accord 


e threw out Jures for me, and I had the happineſs, 


*.which no man in an inferior degree can arrive at, 


ol enjoying the molt delicious creatures, without the 


, * 7 re; 


with which I did many liberal and 
recommended numberleſs perſons of merit in diſtreſss 


1 virgins: from this cruel and ſcandalous i 


I reſolved to relieve my country. Accordingly, 


- 
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previous and tireſome ceremonies · of courtſhip, uns 


* leſs with the moſt fimple, young, and unexperienced. 
© As for the court ladies, they regarded me rather as 


men do the moſt lovely of the other ſex; and tho“ 
nce of mo- 


© they outwardly. retamed ſome 
«© deſty, they in reality rather conſidered themſelves as 
receiving than conferring favours. «© _--** 

Another happineſs | enjoyed, was in conferring 
* favours of andther ſort; for as 1 was extremely 


« good-natured and generous, ſo I had daily oppor- 


« tunities of ſatisfying thoſe paſhons. Beſides my own 
« princely allowance, which was very bountiful, and 
good ations, I 


© to the.king's notice, molt of whom were provided 
for. | | vo 


* Indeed, had I ſufficiently known my bleſt ſi tus: 
© tion at this time, I ſhould have grieved at nothing 


more than the death of Alphonſo, by which the burs 


the power, and pomp, and fplendor of a crown, 
* that though I vehemently loved that king, and had 
© the greateſt obligations to him, the thoughts offſuc+ 
* ceeding him obliterated my regret at his loſe, and 
the wi 
eyes at his funeral. 


. 
- 


? 


But my fondneſs for dhe name of king, did not 


make me forgetful of thoſe, over whom I was to 
rei conſidered them in the hight in which a 
* tender father regards his children, as perſons whoſe 


again, in that in which a prudent lerd reſpects his. 
* tenants, as thoſe on whoſe wealth and grandeur be 
is to build his own. | Both - theſe” confiderations; in- 


_ © den of government devolved upon me: but ſo blindly 
(fond is ambition, and ſuch charms doth it fancy in 


for my approaching coronation; dried my 


_ © well-being God hath entruſted! to my care; and 


* Tpired me with the greateſt care for their welfare, 


and their good was my firſt and ultimate concern. 


The uſurper Mauregas bad” impiouſly obliged 
* himſelf, and his ſucceſſors to pay to the Moors 


© every year an infamous tribute of an hundred young 
mpoſit ion 
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« when their emperor Abderames the ſecond had the 


* audaciouſneſs to make this demand of me, inſtead 


© of complying with it, 1 92. p68 his ambaſſadors to 


be driven away with all imaginable ignominy, and 


would have condemned them to death, could I have 


© done it without a manifeſt violation of the law of 


C nations, D 
+ I now raiſed an. immenſe army. At the levying 


+. + of which, I-made a ſpeech from the throne, acquaint- 


my ſubj ets with the neceſlity, and the reaſons 
as the war in which | was going to engage: which 


2 convinced them I had undertaken for their eaſe 


* and ſafety, and not for ſatisfying any wanton ambi- 


« tion or revenging any private pique, of my own; . 


& They all declared unanimouſly; that they would 
venture their hves, and every thing dear to them, in 


* my. defence, and in the ſupport of the honour of 
* my crown. Accordingly, my levies were inſtantly 
complete, ſufficient. numbers being only left to rl 
the land; churchmen, even biſhops Anne en | 


„ liſting themſelves under- my banners. 
The armies met at Alveda, where we were dif. 


* comfited with immenſe lols, and nothing. but the 


lucky intervention of the night could have ſaved our 
© whole army. 


I retreated. to the. ſummit. of a. hill, where 1 
abandoned myſelf to the hi gheſt agonies of grief, 
not ſo much — the;darſger in which I then ſaw my 


crown, as ſor che loſs of thoſe miſerable wretches, 


* who had expoſed their lives at my command. I 
© could not. 127 avoid this reflection; That if the 
* deaths of theſe people in a war, undertaken abſo · 


lutely for their protection, could give me ſuch con · 


* cern; what horror mult. 1 have felt, if, like princes. 
6 greedy of dominion, I had ſacrificed ſuch Say | 
to my own: pride, vanity, and ridiculous luſt of. 


power! 


After having vented. .my 3 for ſome ks! 


in this manner, I began to conſider by what means 
I might poflibly endeavour to retrieve this misfor- 


tune; when reflecting on the great number of 


prictts I had in my a, and on the prodigious 
| 15 force 
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force of ſuperſtition, a thought luckily ſuggeſted ĩt- 
ſelf to me, to counterfeit that St James had ap- 
peared to me in a viſion, and had promiſed me the. 


victory. While | was ruminating on this, the bi- 
ſhop of Najara came oppcrtunely to me. As I did 
not intend to communicate the ſecret to him, I took 
another method, and inſtead of anſwering any thing 
the biſhop ſaid to me, I pretended to talk to St 


James, as if he had been really preſent; tilt at 


length, after having ſpoke theſe things which TE 
thought ſafficient, and thanked the faiat aloud: for 
his promiſe of the victory, I turned about to the 
biſhop, and embracing, him with a pleaſed counte- 


nance, proteſted | did not know he was preſent; and 


then informing him of this ſuppoſed viſion, 1 aſked 


him, if he had not himſelf ſeen the ſaint? He an- 
ſwered me, he had; and afterwards proceeded to. 
aſſure me, that this appearance of St James was 


entirely owing to his prayers: for that he was his 


tutelar ſaint, He added, he had a viſion of him a 


few hours before, when he promiſed him a victory 


over the infidels, and acquainted him at the ſame 


time of the vacancy of the ſee of Toledo. Now 


this news being really true, tho' it had happened ſo 


lately, that I had not heard of it, (nor, indeed, 


was it well poſlible | ſhould; confidering the great 


diſtance of the way) when [ was afterwards acquaint- 


ed with it, a little ſtaggered. me, though fat from 
being ſuperſtitious z till being informed, that the 


biſhop had loſt three horſes on a late expedition, I 


was ſatisfied. 


The next morning, the biſhop, at my deſire, 


mounted the roſtrum, and trumpeted forth this vi- 
ſion fo effectually, which be ſaid be had chat even- 


ing twice ſeen with his own eyes, that a ſpirit be- 


gan to be infuſed over the whole army, which 
rendered them ſuperior to almoſt any force: the bi- 


ſhop inſiſted, that the leaſt doubt of ſucceſs was giv- 
ing the lie to the ſaint, and a damnable fin, and 
he took upon him in his name to promiſe them vic-, 


tory, | 
5 * The 
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»The army being drawn out, I ſoon experienced 
© the effect of enthuſiaſm; for having contrived, an- 
other * ſtratagem to ſtrengthen what the biſhop had 
© ſaid, the ſoldiers fought more like furies than men. 
My ſtratagem was this: I had about me a dexterous 
© fellow, who had been formerly a pimp in my amours. 
Him] dreſſed up in a ſtrange antic dreſs, with a pair 
* of white colours in his right hand, a red croſs in his 
left, and having diſguiſed him ſo that no one could 
know him, I placed him on a white horſe, and or- 
dered him to ride to the head of the army, and cry 
© out, Follow St James ! Theſe words were reiterated 
© by all the troops, who attacked the enemy with ſuch 
«© intrepidity, that notwithſtanding our inferiority of 
© numbers, we ſoon obtained a complete victory. 
»The biſhop was come up by the time that the 
enemy was routed, and acquainting us, that he had 
met St James by the way, and that he had inform- 
ed him of what had paſt, he added that he had ex · 


NR „ 


_ © preſs orders from the ſaint to receive a conſiderable 


« ſum for his. uſe, and that a certain tax on corn and 


vine ſhould be. ſettled on his church for ever; and 


© laſtly, that a horſeman's pay ſhould be allowed for 


© the future to the ſaint himſelf, of which he and his 


« ſucceſſors were appointed receivers. The army re- 
© ceived theſe demands. with ſuch acclamations, that 
I was obliged to comply with them, as I could by 
© no means diſcover the impoſition, nor do I believe 
© I ſhould have gained any credit if I had. 
1 had now done with the ſaint, but the biſhop 
© had not; for about a week afterwards, lights were 
« ſeen in a wood near where the battle was fought; 
© and in a ſhort time afterwards, they diſcovered his 
tomb at the ſame place. Upon this, the biſhop 
© made me a viſit, and forced me to go thither to 
build a church to him, and largely endow it. In a 
«. word, the good man ſo plagued me with miracle 
after miracle, that I was forced to make intereſt 


This filly ſtory is told as a ſolemn truth, i. e. that St James 
really appeared in the manner this fellow is deſcribed, by Ma- 
mana, L. 7. 5 78. f | \ 5-28 : PS 
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with the pope to convey him to Toledo, to get rid 
of him, 


t But to proceed to other matters.—There was an 
inferior officer, who had behaved very bravely in 


the battle againſt the Moors, and had received 4 


ral wounds, who ſolicited me for preferment; 
which I was about to confer on him, when one of my 
miniſters came to me in a fright, 'and told me, that 
he had promiſed the poſt 1 deſigned for this man 
to the ſon of count Alderedoa and that the Count, 
who was a powerful perſon, would be greatly dif- 
obliged at the refuſal, as he had ſent for bis fon 
from ſchool to take poſſeſſion of it. 1 was obliged 


to agree with my miniſter's reaſons, and at the ſame 


time recommended the wounded ſoldier to be pre- 
ferred by him, which he faithfully promiſed he 


would: but I met the poor wretch ſince in Elyfium, 


who informed me he was akerwands llarved to 
. death. | 


None, who hath not been himſelf a prince, nor 


any prince, till his death, can conceive the impo- 


fitions daily put on them by their favourites and 


miniſters; ſo that princes are often blamed for the, 
fanlts of chars. T he count of Saldagne, had becn 


long confined in prifon, when his fon D. Barnard del 


Carpio, who had performed the greateſt actions 


againſt the Moors, entreated me, as a reward for his 
ſervice, to grant him his father's hberty. The old 
man's pnniſhment had been ſo tedious, and the ſer- 
vices of the young one to ſingularly eminent, that 
] was very inclinable to grant the requeſt :. but my 
miniſters ſtrongly oppoſed it. They, told me, My 
glory demanded revenge for the diſhonour offered 


to my family; that ſo poſitive, a demand carried 


with it rather the air of menace chan entreaty. That 
the vain detail of his ſervices, and the. recompence 


due to them, was an injurious reproach. That to 
grant what had been ſo haughtily demanded, would 


10 argue in the monarch both . and timidity ; 


c: 
40 


« ment. Laſtly, one told me in a whiſper, his whole - 


„in a word, that to remit the puniſhment inflicted 


by my predeceſſors; would be to toni their judg- 
4 ; « family 
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1. *® family are enemies to your houſe,” By theſe means 
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me to ſay another word. Rf 


* the miniſters prevailed, The young — took the 


+ refuſal fo ill, that he retired from court, and a- 


* bandoned himſelf to deſpair, whilſt the old one 
© languithed in priſon. By which means, as I have 
5 ſince diſcovered, I loſt the uſe of two of my beſt 


4 ſubjects. 
N To confeſs the truth, I had by means of my mi- 
- © niſters conceived a very unjuſt opinion of my whole 


* people, whom I fancied to be daily conſpiring 
againſt me, and to entertain the — diſloyal 
thoughts; when in reality (as I have known ſince 
my death) they held me in univerſal reſpect and 
« eſteem. This is a trick, I believe, too often played 
*, with ſovereigns, who, by ſuch means, are prevented 
from that open intercourſe with their ſubjects, which 
as it would greatly endear the perſon of the prince 
to the people, ſo might it often prove dangerous 


1 
'* to a miniſter, who was conſulting his own. intereſt 
6 


only at the expence of both. I believe I have now 


recounted to you the molt material paſſages of, my 


© life; for, I aſſure you, there are ſome i in 
the lives of kings not extremely worth relating. 
Every thing which paſſes in their minds and fami. 
lies, is not attended with the ſplendor which ſur- 
© rounds their throne: indeed, there are ſome hours 


wherein the naked king and the naked cobler can 


* ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from each other. 


lad it not been, however, for my ingratitude to 


© Bernard del Carpi pio, I believe this would have been 


my laſt 3 on earth : for, as to the ſtory of 
-© St James, I thought: Minos would have "ane his 


© ſides at it: but he was ſo diſpleaſed with me on the 


- © other account, that, with a frown, he cried out, 


Get thee back again, king. Nor would he ſuffer 
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T H A P. MVHL. © 
Julian paſſes into a fool. 
| HE next viſit I made to the world, was EP 
formed in France, where I was born in the 


court of Lewis III. and had afterwards the honour 
to be preferred to be fool to the prince, who was 


ſurnamed Charles the Simple. But in reality, 1 
know not whether I might ſo properly be ſaid to 


have acted the fool in his court, as to have made 
fools of all others in it. Certain it is, I was'very far 


from being what is generally underſtood by that word, 
being a moſt cunning, deſigning, arch knave. I knew 


very well the folly of my maſter, and of many others, 
and how to make my advantage of this knowledge. 


| was as dear to Charles the Simple, as the player 


Paris was to Domitian, and, like him, beſtowed all 


manner of offices and honours on whom I pleaſed, 


This drew me a great number of: followers among 


the courtiers, who really miſtook me for a fool, and 


yet flattered my underſtanding. There was pärti- 


*cularly in the court a ſellow, who had neither ho- 
nour, -honeſty, ſenſe, wit, courage, beauty, nor in- 
deed any one good quality either of mind or body, 
to recommend him; but was at the ſame time, per- 


haps, as cunning a monſter as ever lired. This 


gentleman took it into his head to liſt under my ban - 


ner, and purſued me ſo very aſſiduouſly with flattery, 
conſtantly reminding me of my good ſente, that I 
grew immoderately fond of him: for though flattery 
is not moſt judiciouſly applied to qualities which the 
perſons flattered poſſeſs, yet as; notwithſtanding my 
being well aſſured of my own parts, I paſt in the 
whole court for a fool, this flattery was a very ſweet 
morſe] to me. I therefore got this fellow preferred 
to a biſhoprie, bat I loſt my flatterer by it, for he 

never afterwards ſaid a cieil thing to me. | 
I never baulked my imagination for the groſlneſs 
of the reflection on the character of the greateſt noble, 
Ray, even the king —_— ; ug which I will give you 
; s 2 
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© a very 


been reſtored to the favour of the Simple, 


© ſtanders, on which he 
-« ately\complained of this uſage to the Simple, who 


OW — 


- 


bold inſtance. One day, his ſimple Majeſty 
told me, he believed I had fo much power, that his 
people looked on me as the king, and himſelf as my 
fool. At this. I pretended to be angry, as with an 
affront. Why, how now, ſays the king, are you 
"aſhamed of being a king? No, Sir, ſays I, but I um 
deviliſhly aſhamed of my fool.” 

© Hebert, earl of Vermandois, had by my means 
| (for ſo 1 
© uſed always to call Charles.) He afterwards pre- 
» vailed*with the king to take the city of Arras from 
* Earl Baldwin, by which means Hebert, in exchange 


« 


for this city, had Peronne reſtored to him by Count 


Altmar. Baldwin came to court, in order to pro- 
cure the reſtoration of his city; but either through 
9 3 or ignorance, neglected to apply to me. As 
„J met him at court during his folicitation, I told 
him he did not apply the right way; he anſwered 
roughly, he ſhould not aſk a fool's advice: I replied, 
I did not wonder at his prejudice, ſince he had 
miſcarried already by following « fools advice: but 


© I told him, there were fools who had more intereſt 


than that he had brought with him to court. He 
* anſwered me ſurlily, he had no fool with him, for 


he travelled alone. Ay, my Lord, ſays I, 1 often F 
travel alone, and yet they will have it I always carry 


© a fool with me. This raiſed a laugh among the by- 
ve me a blow. 1 immedi- 


« diſmifſed-the Earl from court with very hard words, 
* inſtead of granting him the favour he ſolicited. 

I give you theſe rather as a ſpecimen of my in- 
© tereſt and impudence than of my wit; indeed my 
jeſts were commonly more admired than they ought 
to be: for perhaps, I was not in reality much more 
© a wit than a fool. But with the latitude of un- 


'© bounded ſcurrility, it is eaſy enough to attain the 


character of wit, eſpecially in a court, where, as all 


_ © perſons hate and envy one another heartily, and are 
at the ſame time obliged by the conſtrained behavi- 
dur of civility to profeſs the greateſt liking, ſo it is, 
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© and muſt be wonderfully pleaſant to them to ſee-the 
« follies of their acquaintance expoſed by a third per · 
« ſon. Beſides, the opinion of the court is as uniform 
as the faſhion, and is always guided by the will of 
the prince or of the favourite. I doubt not that Ca- 
ligala's horſe was univerſally, held in his court to be 
a good and able conſul]: in the ſame manner was 1 
univerſally acknowledged to be the wittieſt fool in 
the world. Every word I ſaid raiſed laughter, and 
was held to be a jeſt, eſpecially by the ladies; who 
ſometimes laughed before I had diſcovered my ſen- 
timent, and often repeated that as a jeſt which I did 
not even intend as one. „ 
I was as ſevere on the ladies as on the men, and 
with the ſame impunity ; but this at laſt coſt me 
dear: for once having joked the beauty of a lady, 
whoſe name was Adelaide, a favourite of the Sim- ' 
ple's, ſhe pretended to ſmile and be pleaſed at my 
wit with the reſt of the company; but ia reality, 
ſhe highly reſented it, and endeavoured to under - 
mine me with the king. In which ſhe ſo greatly ſuc- 
ceeded (for what can't a favourite woman do with 
one who deſerves the ſurname of Simple?) that the 
king grew every day more reſerved to me, and when 
I attempted any freedom, gave me ſuch marks of his 
difpleaſure, that the courtiers (who have all hawk's * 
eyes at a flight from the ſovereign) ſoon diſcerned ' 
it: and indeed had I been blind enough not to have 
diſcovered that I had loſt ground in the Simple's fa» 
vour, by his own change 1n his carriage towards me, 
I muſt have found it, nay even felt it, in the beha- 
viour of the courtiers; for as my company was two 
days before ſolicited with the utmolt eagerneſs, it 
was now rejected with as much ſcorn. I was now | 
the jeſt of the uſhers and pages; and an officer of the 
guards, on whom | was a little jocoſe, gave me a 
box on the ear, bidding me make free with my 
equals. This very fellow had been my butt for 
many years, without daring to lift his hand againſt ' 
me. | i 1 2 
BZBut though I viſibly perceived the alteration in 
the Simple, I was 517 unable to make any gueſs 
„ * at 


\ 
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4 the queen, who had in fact no taſte for humayr, 
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at the occaſion. I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of A- 


* delaide; for beſides her being a very good - humoured 
woman, I had often made ſevere jeſts on her repu- 
tation, which I had all the reaſon imaginable to W 
* lieve had given her no offence. But I ſoon perceived 


that a woman will bear the moſt bitter cenſures on 


her morals, eaſier than the ſmalleſt reflection on her 
beauty: for ſhe now declared publicly, that lought 


to be diſmifled from court, as the ſtupideſt of fools; 


and one in whom there was no diverſion; and that 
* ſhe wondered how any perſon could have ſo little 
© taſte, as to imagine [ had any wit, This ſpeech was 
echoed through the drawing-room, and agreed to by 
all preſent. Every one now put on an unuſual gra- 
vity on their countenance whenever | ſpoke; and 
it was as much out of my power to raiſe a laugh, as 
formerly it had been for me to ee wp mouth with» 
out one. 

While my affairs were in this cofiurt, I went one 
day into the circle, without my fool's dreſs. The 
« Simple, who would ſtil] ſpeak to me, cried out, 80, 


* fool, what's the matter . Sir, anſwered I, fools 


are like to be ſo common a commodity at ur, that 


I ham weary of my coat. How doſt thou mean? an- 


fſwered the Simple; what can make them commoner 
**now than uſual —0, Sir, ſaid I, there are ladies 


. © here make your Majeſty a fool every day of their 
lives. The Simple took no notice of my jeſt, and 


« ſeveral preſent ſaid my bones onght to be broke for 


:« my impudence ; but it pleaſed the queen, who know- 


ing Adelaide, whom ſhe hated, to be the cauſe of my 
© diſgrace, obtained me of the king, and took me into 
* her ſervice; ſo 'that I was henceforth called the 


- * queen's fool, and in her court received the ſame ho- 


* nour, and had as much wit as I had formerly had 
in the king's. But as the queen had really no power 


- * unleſs over her own domeſtics, I was not treated in 
- * general with that complacence, nor did J receive 


* thoſe bribes and preſents, which had once fallen to 
my ſhare. 
1 6 ie did this confined reſpeRt continue long: for 


© ſoon 
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ſoon grew ſick of my foolery, and forgetting the 
cauſe for which ſhe bad taken me, neglected me ſo 
much, that her court grew intolerable to my . 
and 1 broke my heart and died. 

Minos laughed heartily at ſeveral things in my 
ſtory, and then telling me, No one played the bool 
in Ely ſium, bid me 80 back again. 


C H A P. XIX. 
Julian appears in ibe character of a beggar. 


NOW returned to Rome, and was born into a 
very poor and numerous family, which, to be 
honeſt with you, procured its livelihood by begging. 


This, if you was never yourſelt of the —_ you 


do not know, I ſuppoſe, to be as regular a trade as 
any other; to have its ſeveral rules and ſecrets, or 
myſteries, which to learn requires perhaps as tedious 
an apprenticeſhip as thoſe of any craft whatever, 
The firſt thing we are taught is the countenance 
miſerable. This indeed Nature makes much eaſier 
to ſome than others : but there are none who can» 
not accompliſh it, if they begin early enough in 
youth, _d before the muſcles are grown too ſtub · 
born. 

* The ſecond thing i is, the voice Jamentable. In 
this qualification too, nature muſt have her ſhare in 


producing the moſt conſummate excellence: how- 
ever, art will here, as in every other inſtance, go a 


great way with induſtry and application, even with» 
out the aſſiſtanee of genius; eſpecially if the ſtudent 
begins young. 

There are many other inſtructions: but theſe are : 
the molt conſiderable. The women are taught one 
practice more than the men; for they are inſtructed 
in the art of crying, that 1 is, * have their tears ready 
on all occaſions; * this is attained very eaſily b 
molt. Some. indeed arrive at the utmoſt perfection 
in this art with incredible facility. 

© No profeſſion requires a deeper inſight into hu⸗ 


& man nature, than the beggars. Their a + 
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of the paſſions of men is ſo extenſive, that 1 have I | 
often thought, it would be of no little ſervice to a1 
6 
o 


" 
«„ 


politician to have his education among them. Nay, 
there is a much greater analogy between theſe tw o 
characters than is imagined : for both concur in 
their firſt and grand principle, it being equally their 
buſineſs to delude and impoſe on mankind. It muſt c 
be confeſſed, that they differ widely in the degree of 
advantage, which they make by their deceit; for, « 
whereas the beggar is contented with a little, the po- c 
litician leaves but a little behind. 6 
*2A very great Engliſh philoſopher bath remarked 
our policy, in taking care never to addrefs any one 
with a title inferior to what he really claims. My 
father was of the ſame opinion: for I remember 
© when I was a boy, the Pope happening to paſs by, 
I attended him with, Pray, Sir; for God's ſake, Sir; 
2 the Lord's ſake, Sir ;—To which he anſwered 
© gravely, Sirrah, firrah, you ought to be whipt; for 
taking the Lord's name in vain; and in vain it was 
© indeed, for he gave me nothing. My father over- 
hearing this, took his advice and — me very ſe⸗- « 
verely. While I was under correction I promiſed c 
© often never to take the Lord's name in vain any more. 
My father then ſaid, Child, I do not whip you for |} + 
c 
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taking his name in vain: 1 Whip you for not calling 
© the Pope his Holineſs. 
” © Tf all men were ſo wiſe and good to follow the 
9 clergy's example, the nuiſance of beggars would e 
© ſoon be removed. I do not remember to have been | © «; 
© above twice relieved by them during my whole ſtate ce 
of beggary. Once was by a very well looking man, © bi 
who gave me a ſmall piece of ſilver, and declared; « { 
© he had given me more than he had left himſelf; the 6-w 
© other was by a ſpruce young fellow, who had chat trams 
very day firſt put on his robes, whom I attended + In 
with, Pray, reverend Sir, good reverend Sir, con- | ſu 
* {ſider your cloth. He anſwered, I do, child, conſider || © th 
my office, and I hope all of our cloth do the fame: fo 
He then threw down ſore money, and irutted of © to 
| : * er . . 251 | 6: and 
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With the women, I had one general formulary: 
Sweet pretty lady, God bleſs your ladyſhip, God 
bleſs your 9 face. This generally ſucceed- 
ed; but I obſerved, the uglier the woman was, * 
« ſurer I was of ſucceſs. 
lt was a conſtant maxim among us, that the 
greater retinue any one travelled with, the leſs ex- 
pectation we might promiſe ourſelves from them 3 
* but whenever we ſaw a vehicle with a ſingle, or n6 
ſervant, we imagined our booty ſure, and were fel- 
dom deceived. * 
We obſerved great difference e by time 
and circumſtance in the ſame perſon 4 for . — 
a loſing gameſter is ſometimes generous; but from 
a winner, you will as eaſily obtain his ſoul, as a fin- 
gle groat, A lawyer travelling from his country- 
ſeat to his clients at Rome, and a phyſician going 
to viſit a patient, were always worth aſking : but the 
ſame on their return were (according to our cant 
phraſe) untouchable. 

* The moſt general, and indeed, the trueſt maxim 
amongſt us, was, that thoſe ho poſſeſſed the leaſt 
were always the readieſt to give. The chief art of 
a beggarman is therefore to diſcern the rich from 
the poor, which, tho' it be only alllinguilbing ſub- 
ſtance from ſhadow, is by no means attainable with- 
out a pretty good capacity, and a vaſt degree of” 
attention; for theſe two are eternally induſtrions'in 
endeavouring to counterfeit each other. In this de- 
ceit, the poor man is more heartily in earneſt to de- 
ceive you, than the rich; who amidſt all the em- 
blems of poverty which he puts on, ſtiil permits 
ſome mark of his wealth to ſtrike the eye. Thus, 
© while his apparel. is not worth a groat, "his finger 
* wears a ring of value, or his pocket a gold watch. 
In a word, he ſeems rather to affect poverty to in- 
* ſult, than impoſe on you. Now the poor man, on 
© the contrary, is very fincere in his defire-of paſſing 
for rich; but the eagerneſs of this deſire hurries him 
© to over. ac his part, aud he betrays himſelf as one 
© who is drunk by his over - acted Cobridtys Thus, 
inſtead of being attended by: one ſeryane well 
i | 6 2 
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mounted, he will have two; and not being able to 
purchaſe ur maintain a ſecond horſe of value, one of 


his ſervants at leaſt is mounted on a hired raſcallion. 


He is not contented to go plain and neat in his 


clothes; he therefore claps on ſome taudry orna- 


ment, and what he adds to the fineneſs of his veſt- 


ment, he detracts from the fineneſs of his linen. 


Without deſcending into more minute particulars, [ 
believe I may aſſert it as an axiom of indubitable 


truth, that whoever ſhews you he is either in him- 


ſelf, or his equipage, as gaudy as he can, convinces 


you he is more ſo than he can afford. Now when- 
ever a man's expence exceeds his income, he is in - 


different in the degree; we had therefore nothing 
more to do with ſuch, than to flatter them with their 
wealth and ſplendor, and were always certain of 
ſucceſs. 

© There is, indeed, one kind of rich man, wlio is 
commonly-more liberal, namely, where riches ſur · 
prize him as it were, in the midſt of poverty and 


diſtreſs, the conſequence of which is, 1 own, ſome- 


times exceſſive avarice, but oftener extreme prodi: 
gality. I remember one of theſe, who having re- 
ceived a pretty large ſum of money, gave me, when 
I begged an obolus, a whole talent; on which his 
friend having reproved him, he anſwered with an 
oath, Why not? have I not fifty left? 2267) 

The life of a beggar, if men L limated things by 
their real eſſence, and not by their outward falſe 


appearance, would be, perhaps, a more deſireable 


ſituation than any of thoſe, which ambition per- 


ſuades us with ſuch difficulty, danger, and often vil- 
lainy, to aſpire to. The wants of a beggar are 


commonly as chimerical as the abundance of a no- 
bleman; for beſides vanity, which a judicious beg- 
gar will always apply to with wonderful efficacy, 
there are in reality very few natures ſo hardened, as 
not to compaſſionate poverty and diſtreſs, when the 
— of ſome other paſſion doth not pre- 
vent them. 


There is one happineſs which attends money got 
by Are n Oy that it is never hoarded; otherwiſe 
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© as we have frequent opportunities of growing vich, 
that canker care might prey upon our quiet, as it 
* doth on others: but our money ſtock ave ſpend as 
* fait as we acquire it; uſually atleaſt, for I ſpeak 
© not without exception; thus it gives us mirth only, 
and no trouble. Indeed the luxury of our lives might 
introduce diſeafes, did not our daily exerciſe pre- 
« vent them. Tais gives us an appetite and 'reliſh 
for our dainties, and at the ſame time, an antidote 
againſt the evil effects which floth, united with 
luxury, indoces on the habit of a human body. Our 


women we enjoy with extaſies, at leaſt equal to what 
© the greateſt men feel in their embraces. I can, I am © 


© aſſured, ſay of myſelf, that no mortal could reap 
© more perfect happineſs from the tender paſſion, than 
© my fortune had decreed me. I married a charming 


young woman for love, ſhe was the daughter of a 


© neighbouring beggar, who with an improvidence 
too often ſeen, ſpent a very large income which he 
* procured by his profeſſion, ſo that he was able to 
give her no fortune down; however, at his death, 
he left her a very well accuſtomed begging-hut, 
© ſituated on the fide of a ſteep-hill, where travellers 
could not immediately eſcape from us, and a garden 
* adjoining, being the twenty-eighth part of an acre, 
* well planted. She made me the beſt of wives, bore 
© me nineteen children, and never failed, unleſs on 
her lying-in, which generally laſted three days, to 
get my ſupper ready, againſt my return home in an 
evening; this being my favourite meal, and at 
* which I, as well as my whole family, greatly en- 
« joyed ourſelves; the principal ſabje&t of our diſ- 
* courſe, being generally the boons we had that day 
obtained, on which occaſions laughing at the folly 
of the donors, made no inconſiderable part of the 
entertainment: for whatever might be their mo- 
tive for giving, we conſtantly imputed our ſucceſs 
to our having flattered their vanity, or over-reached 
their underſtanding, | 
* But, perhaps, I have dwelt too long on this 
character; I (hall conclude therefore with telling 
you, that after a life of 102 years continuance, du- 
Gu he ring 
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ring all which I had never known any ſickneſs or ins 
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« firmity, but that which old age neceſſarily induced, 
* I at laſt, without the leaſt pain, went out like the 
© ſnuff of a candle. 
Minos having heard my hiſtory, bid me com- 
pute, if I could, how many lies I had told in my 
life. As we are here, by a certain fated neceſſity, 
* obliged to confine ourſelves to truth, I anſwered, I 


believed about 50,000,000, He then replied with 


entering Elyſium? I immediately turned about, and 
upon the whole, was rejoiced at his not calling me 


back. 


c 
« 
s 
5 
* a frown, can ſuch a wretch conceive any hopes of 
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CHAP. xXx. 
Julian performs the part of a fateſman. 
T was now my fortune to be born of a German 
princeſs ; but a man-midwife pulling my head 


6 

6 

* off, in delivering my mother, put a ſpeedy end to 
* my priacely life. - 


© Spirits, who end their lives before they are at 


* the age of five years, are immediately ordered into 


9 
other bodies; and it was now my fortune to perform 
e 


ſeveral infancies, before I could again entitle 1 
* to an examination of Minos. 

At length I was deſtined once more to play a con- 
ſiderable part on the ſtage. I was born in England, 
© in the reign of Etheldred II. My father's name was 
* Ultoth. He was earl or ads of Suſſex: | way 


* afterwards known by the name of earl Goodwin, 


+ and began to make a confiderable figure in the 
world in the time of Harold Harefoot, whom I 


* procured to be made king of Weſſex, or the Weſt- 
* Saxons, in prejudice of Hardicanute, whoſe mother 


* Emma endeavoured afterwards to ſet another of her 


* ſons on the throne ; but I circumvented her, and 
* communicating her deſign to the king, at the ſame 
time acquainted him with a project. which I had 
© formed for the murder of theſe two young princes, 
Emma had ſent for theſe her ſons from Normandy, 


4 hs hens king's leave, whom ſhe had deceived. by 


« her 


* 
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© her religious behaviour, and pretended negle& of | 
* all worldly affairs; but I prevailed with Harold to 
* invite theſe princes to his court, and put them to 


death. The prudent mother ſent only Alfred, re- 


* taining Edward to herſelf, as ſhe ſuſpected my ill 
* defigns, and thought I ſhould not venture to execute 
© them on one of her ſons, while the ſecured the 
other: but the was deceived, for I had no ſooner 
Alfred in my poſſeſſion, than I cauſed him to be 
conducted to Ely, where I ordered his eyes to be 
put out, and afterwards to be confined in a monaſ- 
tery. b | 
* This is one of thoſe cruel expedients, which 
great men ſatisfy themſelves well in executing, by 
* concluding them to be neceſſary to the ſervice of 
their prince, who is the ſupport of their ambition. 


© Edward, the other ſon of Emma, eſcaped again 


© to Normandy; whence, after the death of Harold 
© and Hardicanute, he made no ſcruple of applying 


to my protection and favour, though he had before 


* proſecuted me with all the vengeance he was able, 
for the murder of his brother: but in all great af- 
fairs, private relation muſt yield to public intereſt; 
© Having therefore concluded very advantageous 
terms for myſelf with him, 1 made no ſcruple of pa- 
# tronizing his cauſe, and ſoon placed him on the 


* throne, Nor did I conceive the leaſt apprehenſion 


from his reſentment, as I knew my power was too 
great for him to encounter. | . 9007” 
Among other ſtipulated conditions, one was to 
' marry my daughter Editha. This Edward con- 
' ſented to with great reluctance, and I had aſter- 


wards no reaſon to be pleaſed with it: for it raiſed 


her, who had been my favourite child, to ſuch an 
opinion of greatneſs, that inſtead of paying me the 
uſual reſpect, ſhe frequently threw in my teeth (as 
often at ealt as | gave her any admonition, ) that the 


was now a queen, and that the character and title of 


father merged in that of ſubject. This behaviour, 
however, did not cure me of my affection towards 
her, nor leſſen the uneaſineſs, which I afterwards 
bore on Edward's diſmiſſing her from his bed. 3 

8 | © One 
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One thing, which prineipally induced me to la- 
© bour the promotion of Edward, was the ſimplicity 
or weakneſs of that prince, under whom I promiſed 
« myſelf abſolute dominion, under another name, 
0 Nor did this opinion deceive me; for during his 
« whole reign, my adminiſtration was in the higheſt 
© degree deipotic. I had every thing of royalty, but 
* the outward enſigns; no man ever applying for a 
place, or any kind of preferment, but to me only. 
LA circumſtance, which as it greatly enriched my 
« cofters, ſo it no leſs pampered my ambition, and 
4 
0 
c 
6 


ſatisfied my vanity with a numerous attendance; 


and I had the pleaſure of ſeeing thoſe, who only 
bowed to the King, rr themſelves beſore 
Me. 1 

c Edad the” Confeſſor, or St Edward, as ſome 
_ © have called him in deriſion, 1 ſuppoſe, being a very 
= filly fellow, had all the ſaults incident, and almoſt 
c are to fools. He married my daughter 
Editha, from his fear of diſobliging me; and after- 
c wards, out of hatred to me, refuled even to conſum- 
* mate his marriage, though ſhe was one of the moſt 
beautiful women of her age. He was likewiſe guilty 

of the baſeſt ingratitude to hig mother (a vice to 
* which fools are chiefly, if not cy liable) and in-re- 
turn for her endeavouts to procure him a throne in 
bis youth, confined her in a loathſome priſon, in 
| © her old age. This, it is true, he did by my advice: 
but as to her walking over nine ploughſhares red- 
8 hot, and giving nine manors, when ſhe had not one 
© in her poſſeſſion, there is not a ſyllable of vorneity 
in it. 

The firſt great perplezity l fell into, was on the 
* account of my ſon Swane, who had deflowered the 
* abbeſs of 3 called Leominſter in Here- 
fordſhire. After this fact, he retired into Denmark, 
* whence he ſent to me to obtain his pardon, The 
king at firſt refuſed it; being moved thereto, as [ 
© afterwards found, by ſome churchmen, particularly 
* by. one of his hand, whom I had prevented 
from obtaining a biſhoprick. - Upon this, my ſon 
2 Swane invaded the cpaſts With ſeveral up and 
"mat. 2 5. ol 6 com: 
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mitted many outrageous cruelties; which: indeed, 


fear of this king, wizch. i had long ſince diſcovered 
to be his predominant paſſion. And at laſt, he who 
had refuſed pardon to his firſt offence, ſubmitted to 
give it him, after he had committed many other 
more monſtrous crimes; by which his pardon loſt all 
. to the offended, ad received double cenſure 

rom all others, 

© The king was greatly ae to the Normans, 
had created a Norman archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and had heaped extraordinary favours on him. I 
had no other objedion to this man, than that he 
roſe without my afliſtance ; a cauſe ot diſlike, which 
in the reign of great and powertul favourites, hath 
often proved fatal to the perſons whe have given it, 
as the perſons thus raiſed inſpire us conſtantly 
with jealouſies and apprehenſions, For when we 
promote any one ourſelves, we take effectual care 
to preſerve ſuch an aſcendant over him, that we 
can at any time reduce him to his former degree, 
ſhonld he dare to a& in oppoſition to our wills: 
for which reaſon we never ſuffer any one to come near 
the prince, but ſuch as we are aſſured it is impoſſible 
fliould be capable of engaging or improving his af · 
fection j no prime-miniiter, as I apprehend, eſteem- 
ing himſelf to be ſafe, while any other ſhares the 
ear of his prince, of whom we are as jealous as the 
fondeſt huſband can be of his wife. Whoever, 
therefore, can approach him by any other channel 
than that of ourſelves, is, in Sur opinion, a declared 
enemy, and one whom the firſt principles of policy 
oblige us to demoliſh with the utmoſt expedition, 
For the affection of kings is as precarious as that of 
women, and the only way to ſecure. either to our- 
ſelves, is to keep all others from them, 

© But the archbiſhop did not let matters reſt on ſuſ- 
picion. He ſoon gave open proofs of his intereſt - 
with the Confeſſor, in procuring an office of ſome 
importance for one Rolio, a Norman of mean ex- 
traction, and very deſpicable parts. When | repre- 
* ſented to the king 22 of conferring ſuch 
f C -* an 
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„an honour on ſuch a fellow, he anſwered me, that 


* he was the archbiſhop's relation. Then, Sir, re- 
©* plied I, he is related to your enemy. Nothing more 
© paſſed at that time: but I ſoon perceived by the arch- 
6 bilhop 's -behaviour, that the king had acquainted 
* him with our private diſcourſe, a ſufficient aſſurance 
© of his confidence in him, and negleQ-of me. ; 


* Phe favour of princes, when once loſt, is reco - 


* verable only by the gaining a fituation which may 
© make you terrible to them. As [ had no doubt of 
having loſt all credit with this king, which indeed 
© had been originally founded and conſtantly ſupport- 
* ed by his fear, fo I took the method of terror to re- 
gain it. 

© The earl of Boulogne coming over to viſit the 
king, gave me an opportunity of breaking out into 
open oppoſition: for as the earl was on his return 


to procure lodgings at Dover, and inſiſted on ha- 
ving them in the houſe of a private man in ſpite of 
the owner's teeth, was, in a fray, which enſued, 
killed on the "ſpot ; and the earl himſelf arriving 
there ſoon after, very narrowly eſcaped with bis life. 
The earl, enraged at this affront, returned to the 
king at Gloveeſter, with loud complaints and de- 
mands of ſatisfaction. Edward conſented his de- 
mands, and ordered me to chaſtiſe the rioters, who 
were under my government as earl of Kent : but, in- 
ſtead of obeying theſe orders, I anſwered with ſome 
warmth, that the Engliſh were not uſed to puniſh 
people unheard; nor ought their rights and privi- 
leges to be violated : that the accuſed ſhould be firſt 
ſummoned; if guilty, ſhould make ſatisfaction both 
with body and eſtate ; but if innocent, ſhould be 
diſcharged. Adding, "with great ferocity, that, as 
earl of Kent, it was my duty to protect thoſe under 
my government againſt the inſults of foreigners, 

his accident was extremely lucky, as it gave my 
* quarcet. with the king a popular colour; and fo 
« ipgratiated me with the people, that when 4 ſet up 
6 2 which I ſoon after did, they readily 
* and chearfully lifted ae my banners, and em · 
* | | + braced 
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* braced my cauſe, which I perſuaded them was their 
* own: for that it was to protect them againſt foreign- 
ers that I had drawn my ſword. The word Foreign- 
ers with an Engliſhman hath a kind of magical ef- 
fe, they having the utmoſt hatred and aver ſion to 


them, ariſing from the eruelties they ſuffered from 


« 

c 

s the Danes, and ſome other foreign nations. No 

vonder therefore they eſpouſed my caule, in a quar- 
rel which had ſuch a beginning. 


« But what may be ſomewhat more e is, 


that when I afterwards returned to England from 
* baniſkment, and was at the head of an army of the 


_ + Flemiſh, who were preparing to plunder the city of 


London, I (till perſiſted” that I was come to defend 
* the Engliſh from the danger of foreigners, and gain- 


ed their credit. Indeed, there is no lie ſo groſs bur 


wit may be impoſed on the people by thoſe whom they 
© efteern their patrons aud defenders. 

»The king ſaved bis eity by being reconciled to 
me, and taking again my daughter, whom he had 


* put away from him; and thus having frightened 


the king into what conceſſions 1 thought proper, I 
diſmiſſed my army and fleet, with which 1 intended, 
* could I not have ſucceeded otherwiſe, to have ſacked 
+ the city of London, and ravaged the whole country. 
I was no ſooner re-eltablithed in the king's fa- 
© vour, or, what was as well for me, the appearance 
* of it, than I fell violeatly on the archbithop. He 
had of himſelf retired to "his monaſtery in Norman 
dy; but that did not content me, I had him fer- 
6 malls baniſhed, the ſee declared vacant, and then 
0 flled ap. by another. . 
I enjoyed my grandeur a very ſhort time, after 
my reſtoration to it: for the king hating and fearing 
me to a very great degree, and finding no means-of 


6 

4 

* openly deſtroying me, at laſt effected his purpoſe 
; 
4 


by poiſon, and then ſpread abroad a ridiculous ſtory” 
of my wiſhing the next morſe] might choak me, 
© if I had bad any hand in the death of Alfred; and, 
, er. chat the next morſel, by a divin- judg-: 
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ment, ſtuck in my throat, and performed that office, 
his of a ſtateſman was one of my worſt ſtages , 
in the other world. It is a poſt ſubjected daily to 
the greateſt danger and inquietude, and attended 
with little pleaſure, and leſs eaſe. Ina word, it is 
a pill, which, was it not gilded over by ambition, 
would appear nauſeous and deteſtable in the eye of 
every one; and perhaps that is one reaſon why Mi- 
nos lo- greatly compaſſionates the caſe of thoſe who 
ſwallow it: for that juſt judge told me, he always 


ſingle good action in his whole liſe, let him have 
committed ever fo many crimes, Indeed, I under- 
ſtood him a little too largely, and was ſtepping to- 
wards the gate: but he pulled me by the ſleeve, and 
telling me, no prime miniſter ever entered there, bid 
me go back again; ſaying, he thought I had ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to rejoice in eſcaping the bottomleſs 
pit, which half my crimes committed in any other 
capacity would — entitled me to. ä 


Fulian's adventures is the poft of a ſoldier. 


ther's name was Matilda; as for my father, I 
am not ſo certain; for the good woman on her 
death bed aſſured me, ſhe herſelf could bring her 
gueſs to no greater certainty, than to five of duke 
William's captains. When I was no more than thir- 
teen (being indeed a ſurpriſing ſtout boy of my age) 


wards known by the name of- William the Con- 
queror ; landed with him at Pevenſey, or Pemſey 


Haſtings. 

. © At the firſt EI it was imp ofible to describe 

my conſternation, which was beamed: by the fall 

of two ſoldiers who ſtood by me; but this ſoon 

©, abated, and by degrees, as my blood grew warm, [ 

* thought no more of my own ſafety, but fell - 
the 


acquitted a prime · miniſter, who could produce one 


WAS born at Caen in Normandy, My mo- 


I enliſted into the army of Duke William, after- 


in Suſſex, and was preſent at the e battle of 
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© the enemy with great fury, and did a good deal of 

execution; till unhappily I received a wound: iu my 

"8 © thigh, which rendered me nnable to ſtand any” 

longer, ſo that | now lay among the dead, and was 

conſtantly expoſed to the danger of being trampled 

* to death, as well by my fellow ſoldiers as by the 

© enemy. However, I had the fortune to eſcape it, 

| and continued the remaining part of the day, and 
n the night following, on the ground. 1 

* The next morning, the duke ſending ont parties 


© to bring off the wounded, I was found: almoſt ex- " 
* piring with Joſs of blood; notwithitanding which 
© as immediate care was taken to dreſs.-my wounds. 


* youth, and a robuit conſtitution ſtood my friends, 
© and I recovered, after a long and tedious indiſpoſi- 
* ey and was again able to uſe: my limbs and do my 
4 uty. rh : Ne 
As ſoon as Dover was taken; I was conveyed 
© thither-with- all the reſt of the fick and wounded: i 
Here I recovered: of my wound: but fell afterwards 
into à violent flux, which, when it departed, leſt = 
© me ſo weak, that it was long before I could regaim 
my ſtrength. And what moſt afflicted me was, that, 
during my whole itIneſs, when { languiſhed under” 
want as well as ſickneſs, I had daily the mortifica- 
„ © tion to-fee and hear the riots and excels of my fel- 
N © low-ſoldiers, who had bappily eſcaped ſaſe from the: 
ö battle. 1783 fart, 1 | bs, 
I was no ſooner well, than I was ordered into» 
* garriſon at Dover caſtle. The officers here fared * 
; very indifferently; but the private men much worſe.. 
| © We had great ſcarcity of proviſions, and: what was 
; © yet more intolerable, were ſo cloſely confined for- 
© want of room (four of us- being obliged» to ty on 
N the ſame bundle of ſtraw) that many died, and molt 
3 * ſickened, | I'S DW een 
Here I had: remained about four months, whery 
© one night we were alarmed with the arrival of the: 
earl of Boulogne, who had come over privily from 
France, and endeavoured to ſurpriſe tlie caſtle.. 
* The defign proved ineffectual: for the garriſom 
by making a.brifk fally, moſt of his men. were tum 
1's „ a ble 
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| © bled down the precipice, and he returned with a 


very few back to France. In this action, however, 
T had the misfortune to come off with a broken arm; 


6 
9 
s 
it was ſo ſhattered,” that beſides a great deal of pain 
e 
F 


and miſery, which J endured in my cure, I was . 
abled for upwards of three months. 

* Soon after my recovery, I had contracted an 
amour with a young woman, whoſe parents lived 
near the garriſon, and were in much better eircum- 
ances than I had reaſon ro expect ſhould give their 
conſent to the match. However, as the was ex- 
. tremely fond of me, (as I was indeed diſtractedly 
enamoured of her) they were prevailed on to com- 


*. ply with her defires, and the day was fixed for our 


58 marriage. : 


On the evening preceding, while I was exulting 
with the eager erpectation of the happineſs. | was 


.© the next day to enjoy, I received orders to march 


early in the morning towards Windſor, where a 


© large army was to be formed, at the head of which 
- © the king intended to march into the Welt. Any 


*. perſon who had ever been in love, may eaſily 1ma- 
gine what I felt in my mind, on receiving thoſe or- 
© ders; and what ſtil}. heightened my torments was, 
© that the commanding officer would not permit any 
one to go out of the garriſon that evening; ſo that 


had not even an opportunity of taking leave of my 


beloved 
The morning came which was to have put me in 


« the poſſeſſion of my wiſhes; but alas! the ſcene 


© was now changed, and all the hopes which ] had 


' ©: raiſed, were now ſo many ghoſts to haunt, and fu- 
- © ries to torment me. 


. © It was now the midſt of winter, and very FREE 
weather for the ſeaſon; when we were obliged to 
* make very long and fariguing marches, in which we 
© ſuffered all the inconveniencies of cold and hunger. 
* The night in which I expected to riot in the arms 
© of my beloved miſtreſs, I was obliged to take up 
© with a lodging on the ground, expoſed to the in- 
© clemengies of a rigid froſt; nor could J obtain the 


4 leaſt comtort of . lleep, which ſhunned me as its ene · 
1 4 | ; $ my. 
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my. In ſhort, the horrors of that night are not to 


be deſcribed, or perhaps imagined. They made 


© ſuch an impreſſion: on my ſoul, that I was forced. to 
be dipped. three times in the river Lethe, to prevent 


* my remembering it in the characters which 1 aſter· 


wards performed in the fleth.* . 2 


% 


Here I interrupted Julian for the ficſt time, and 


told him, no ſuch dipping had happened to me in my 
voyage from one world to the other: bat he ſatisfied 
me by ſaying, That this only bappened to - thoſe 
« ſpirits. which returned into the fleſh, in order to pre- 
vent that reminiſcence which Plato mentions, and 


« which would otherwiſe: cauſe great confuſion. in che 
other world.“ 


He then proceeded as follows: * We continued a 
very laborious march to Exeter, which we were or- 
«. dered to beſiege. The town. ſoon. ſurrendered; and 
his majeſty built a caſtle there which he garriſoned 
*. with his Normans, and unhappily I had the. misfor- 
© tune to be one of the number. 


© Here we were confined cloſer” than 1 had been 


* feted, we were never ſuffered to go without the 
„walls of the caſtle; nor indeed could we, unleſs in 
large bodies, without the utmoſt danger, We were 


© at Dover; for as the citizens were extremely difaf- - 


© likewiſe kept to continual duty, nor could any ſoli- 
© citations prevail with the commanding officer x4 give 


me a month's abſence to viſit my love, from whom 
* 1 had no opportunity of hearing | in all my long ab- 5 


* ſence. 
* However in the eln the people being more 


quiet, and another officer of a gentler temper ſue- 


ceeding to the principal command, I obtained leave 


long journey bring me? I found the parents of my 
darling in the utmoſt miſery at her loſs : for the had 
died about a week before my arrival of a conſump- 


* 
* 
* to go to Dover : but alas! what comfort did my 
c 
* 


den departure. 

I now fell into the molt violent and almoſt rav- 
ing fit of deſpair. I curſed myſelt, the king, and 
1 the whole world, which 20. longer * to have 2 
7 de 


tion, which they imputed to her pining at my _ 5 
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6, delight for nie. I threw myſelf on the grave of my- 


©. deceaſed love, and lay there without any kind "eb 
* ſuſtenance for two whole days. At lad hunger, 


© together with the perſuaſions ors ſome people who- 
took pity on me, prevailed with me to quit that ſi- 
<. tuation, and refreſh. myſelf with food. They chen 
© perſuaded me to return to my poſt, and abandon a 
place where almoſt every object I ſaw, recalled ideas. 
© to my mind, which, as they ſaid, I ſhould endeavour: 
with my utmoſt force to expel from it, This ad- 
vice at length ſucceeded; the- rather, as the father 
« and mother of my beloved, refuſed to ſee me, look - 
© ing upon me as the innocent but certain. cauſe of ther 
* death Fof their only child. - | 

The loſs of one we tenderly love, as it is one of 
© the molt bitter and biting —4 which attends hu» 


man life, ſo it wants the lenitive which palliates and 


© ſoftens. every other calamity ;. I mean, that great re- 


+ liever, hope. No man can be ſo totally undone, 
_ © but that a may ſtill cheriſh expedtation: but this. 


* deprives us of al ſuch comfort, nor can. any mP 
© but time alone leſſen it. This however, in mo 


minds. is ſure to work a flow but effectual remedy ; 


© ſa did it in mine: for within a twelvemonth, I was 
entirely reconciled to my fortune, and foon after 
«© abſolutely forgot the obje ofa paſſion from which 
I had . myſelf ſuch extreme happineſs, and: 
in the ions of which 4 had experienced. 
« ſvch inconceivable miſery. | 

« At the expiration of the month, I retarned to- 


my garriſon at Exeter; where | was no ſooner ar- 
« rived, than | was ordered to march into the north,. 


to oppole a force there levied by the earls of Cheſier 
* and Northumberland. We came to York, where 


his majeſty pardoned the heads of the rebels, and 


« very ſeverely puniſhed ſome who were leſs guilty.. 
At was particularly. my, lot to be ordered to ſeize a 

© poor man, who had never been out of his honſe, 
and convey him to priſon. I deteſted this barvarity,. 


© yet was obliged to execute it; Day, though no re- 


« ward would have bribed me in a private capacity to- 


have acted ſuch a part yet, ſo much ſanRity is there: | 
di EF 6 in 
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in the commands of a FORE, or general, to a ſol- 
dier, that I performed it without reluQance, nor 


had the tears of his wife and family any prevalence | 


with me. 


But this, which was a very ſmall piece of miſ- 
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chief in compariſon with many of my barbarities 
afterwards, was however the only one which ever 
gave me any uneaſineſs © for when the king led us 


afterward into Northumberland to revenge thoſe 5 
people's having joined with Oſborne the Dane in 
his invaſion, and orders were given us to commit 


what ravages we could, I was forward in fulfilling 


them, and among ſome lefſer eruelties (remember 


it yet with ſorrow) I raviſhed a woman, murdered æ 
little infant playing in her lap, and then burnt her 


houſe. In ſhort, 2 | have no pleaſure in this part 


of my relation, I had my ſhare in all che eruelties 


— on thoſe poor — which were fo- 


grievous, that for ſixty miles together, between 
York and Durham, not a ſingle houſe, church, or 
any other public or private edifice was left ſtanding. 
We had pretty well devoured the country, when 
we were ordered to march to the ifle of Ely, to op- 
poſe Hereward, a bold and ſtout ſoldier, who had 


under him a very large body of rebels, who had. 


the impudence to rife againſt their king and con- 
* queror (I talk now in the fame ſtyle I did then) in 
defence of their liberties, as us called them. 
Theſe were ſoon ſubdued : but as! happened (more 
to my glory than my comfort) to be poſted in that 
part through which Hereward cut his way, I re- 
ceived a dreadful cut on the forehead, a ſecond on 
the ſhoulder, and was run through the body with a 
ie. 

1 [ languiſhed a long time with theſe wounds, 

which made me incapable of attending the king in- 
to Scotland, However, I was able to go over with 
him afterwards into. Normandy, in his expedition 
againſt Philip, who had taken the opportunity of 


the troubles in England, to invade that province. 
Thoſe few Normans who had ſurvived their wounds, 


and had remained in the iſle of Ely, were alt of our 
| na- 


wo 
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nation who went, the reſt of his army being alt 
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« compoſed of Engliſh. In a ſkirmiſh near the town 
© of Mans, my leg was broke, and ſo ſhattered, that 
it was forced to be cut offt 7 


II I was now diſabled from ſerving longer in the 


© army, and accordingly being diſcharged from the 
ſervice, I retired to the place of my.nativity, where 
in extreme poverty, and frequent bad health from 
the many wounds | had received, I dragged on a 
miſerable life to the age of ſixty- three; my only 
pleaſure being to recount the feats of my youth, in 
which narratives I generally exceeded. the truth. 

lt would be tedious and unpleaſant to recount 
© to you the ſeveral miſeries I ſuffered after my re- 
© turn to Caen; let it ſuffice, they were ſo terrible, 


* that they induced Minos to compallionate me, and. 
_ ©, notwithſtanding the barbarities I had been. guilty of 


in Northumberland, to ſuffer me to go once more 


2 back to earth,” | 


c H A P. XXI. 


5 What happened to Fulian in the perſon of a taylor. | 


8 ORTUNE now ſtationed me in a character, 
a which the ingratitude of mankind hath put 
© them on ridiculing, though they owe te it not only 
© a relief from the inclemencies of cold, to which they 
© would otherwife be expoſed, but likewiſe a conſi- 


© derable ſatisfaction of their vanity. The character 


I mean, was that of a taylor; which, if we conſi- 


der it with due attention, muſt be confeſſed to have. 
in it great dignity and importance. For in reality, 


© who conſtitutes the different degrees between men, 
© but the taylor? The prince indeed gives the title, 
« but it is the taylor who makes the man. To his 
* labours are owing the reſpect of crouds, and the awe 
* which great men inſpire into their beholders, though 
« theſe are too often unjuſtly attributed to other mo- 
© tives. Laſtly, the admiration of the fair is moſt 
* commonly to be placed to his account. 

« I was juſt ſet up in my trade, when I made three 


_ © ſuits of fine cloaths for king Stephen's coronation. 


. | * que- 
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I queſtion whether the perſon who wears the rich 


coat, hath ſo much pleaſure and vanity in being 
admired in it, as we taylors have from that admira- 


tion; and perhaps a philoſopher would ſay, he is 
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not ſo well entitled to it. I buſtled on the day of 
the ceremony through the croyd, and it was with 
incredible delight, I heard ſeveral ſay, as my clothes 
walked by, bleſs me, was ever any thing ſo fine as 
the Earl ef Devonſhire! Sure he and Sir Hugh Bi- 
got are the two beſt dreſſed men I ever ſaw. Now 
both theſe ſuits were of my making. 

© There would indeed be infinite pleaſure in work» 
ing for the courtiers, as they are generally genteel 
men, and ſhew one's clothes to the beſt advantage, 


was it not for one ſmall diſcouragement ; this is; 


that they never pay. I ſolemnly proteſt, tho? I loſt 
almoſt as much by the court in my life as I got by 
the city, I never carried a ſuit into the latter with 
half the ſatisfaction which I have done to the for- 
mer; though from that I was certain of ready mo- 
ney, and from this almoſt as certain of no money at 
alk % . N 
© Conrtiers may, however, be divided into two 
ſorts, very effentially different from each other 
into thoſe who never intend to pay for their clothes 3 


and thoſe who do intend to pay for them, but ne- 


ver happen to be able. Of the Jatter fort, are many 
of thoſe young gentlemen whom we equip out tot 
the army, and who are, unhappily for us, cut off 
before they arrive at preferment. This is the rea- 
ſon that taylors in time of war are miſtaken for po- 
liticians, by their inquiſitiveneſs into the event of 
battles ; one campaign very often proving the ruin 


of half a dozen of us. I am ſure I had frequent 
reaſon to curſe that fatal battle of Cardigan, Where 


the Wellh defeated ſome of king Stephen's belt troops, 
and where many a good ſuit of mine, unpaid for, fell 
to the ground. | IRE LA 
The gentlemen of this honourable calling have 
fared much better in later ages than when [ was of 
it: for.now it ſeems the faſhion is, when they ap- 
prehead their cuſtomer is not in the beſt cireum- 
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© ftances, if they are not puid as ſoon as they carry 
home the ſuit, they charge him in their book as 
much again as it is worth, and then ſend a gentle- 
man with a ſmall ſcrip of parchment to demand the 
money. If this be not immediately paid, the gen- 
* tleman takes the beau with him to his houſe, where 
* he locks him up till the taylor is contented : but in 
* my time, theſe ſerips of parchment were not in uſe ; 
* and if the beau diſliked paying for his clothes, as 
very often happened, we had no method of compel- 
« ling him. X < 
„ * In ſeveral of the characters which I have related. 
to you, I apprehend, I have ſometimes forgot my» 
« ſelf, and conſidered myſelf as really intereſted, as l 
© was when | perſonated them on earth. | have juſt 
* 4G caught myſelf in the fact: for 1 5 
“ plained to you as bitterly of my euſtomers as I for- 
s merly uſed to do, when I was the taylor: but in re- 
e prove tho? there were ſome few perſons of very great 
quality, and ſome others who never paid their 
* debts; yet thoſe were but a few, and I had a me- 
© thod of repairing this loſs. My cuſtomers I divided 
under three heads: thoſe who paid ready money, 
© thoſe who paid flow, and thoſe Who never paid at 
© all. The firſt of theſe, I conſidered apart by them- 
© ſelves, as perſons by whom | got a certain but ſmall 
profit. The two lat 1 lumped together, making 
« thoſe who paid flow, contribute to repair my loſſes 
* by thoſe who did not pay at all. Thus upon the 
© whole I was a very inconſiderable loſer, and might 
© have left a fortune to my family, had I not launch» 
ed forth into expences which ſwallowed up all my 
gains. I lrad a wife and two children, Theſe in- 
« deed I kept frugally enongh ; for I half ſtarved 
* them: * I kept a miſtreſs in- a finer way, for 
6 


whom l had a country houſe, pleaſantly ſituated on þ 


* the Thames, elegantly fitted up, and neatly fur- 
niſhed. This woman might very properly be called 
my miſtreſs; for ſhe was moſt abſolutely fo, and 
© though her tenor was no higher than by my will, 
© ſhe domineered as tyrannically as if my chains had 


© been rivetted in the ſtrongeſt manner. To all this { 
I © ſub- 


fur» | 
ulled 
and 
vill, 
had 
vis [ 


ſub- 
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© ſubmitted, not through any adoration of her beauty, 
which was indeed but indifferent; her charms con- 
* ſiſted in little wantonneſſes, which ſhe knew admir- 
© ably well to uſe in hours of dalliance, and which, 
I believe, are of all things the wor delightful to a 
lover. 

She was ſo profaſely extravagant, that it hrerhed 
© as if the had an actual intent to ruin me. This L 
am ſure of, if ſuch had been her real intention, ſhe 
© could have taken no properer way to accomplith it; 
* nay, | myſelf might appear to have,had the ſame 
© view; for beſides this extravagant miſtreſs, and my 
country houſe, I kept likewiſe a brace of hunters, 
© rather for that it was faſbionable ſo to do, than for 
any great delight I took in the ſport, which I very 
© little attended; not for want of leiſure, for few no- 
© blemen had ſo much ; all the work I ever did was 
taking meaſure, and that only of my greateſt and 
* beſt cuſtomers. I ſcarce ever cut a piece of cloth 
in my life, nor was indeed much more able to faſhi- 
© on a coat than any gentleman in the kingdom. 
© This made a ſkilful 0 rvant too neceſſary to me. 
He knew [ muſt ſubmit to any terms with, or any 
treatment from him. He knew it was eafier for 
© him to find another ſuch a taylor as me, than 
for me to . procure, ſuch another workman as 
© him : for this reaſon, he exerted the molt notorious - 
and cruel tyranny, ſeldom giving me a civil word; 
nor could the ufmoſt condeſcenſion on my fide, tho? 
attended with continual preſents and rewards,. and 
railing his wages, content or pleaſe him. In a word, 
he was as abſolutely my maſter, as was ever an am- 
© bitious, induſtrious prime-miniſter over an indolent- 
© and voluptuous king. All my other journeymen 

paid more reſpe& to him than to me; for they con- 


{ © lidered my favour as a neceſſary conſequence of ob- 


* taining his. 

© Thele were the moſt remarkable occurrences while 
© I acted this part, Minos hefitated a few moments, 
and then bid me get back again, without "RO a- 


* ny reaſon,” 
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CH A Pp. XXIII. 


The life of en Julian. 


NOW reviſited England, and was born at 
London. My father was one of the magiſtrates 


3 « that city. He had eleven children, of whom [ 


* was the eldeſt, He had great ſucceſs in trade, and 


grew extremely rich; but the largeneſs of his family 
rendered ĩt impoſſible for him to leave me a fortune 


© ſufficient to live well on, independent of buſineſs. I 
* was accordingly brought up to be a filkmonger; in 
« which capacity, I myſelf aſterwards acquired very 
£ conſiderable wealth. 

Ihe ſame diſpoſition - of mind, which in princes 
© is called ambition, is in ſubjects named faction. To 
this temper I was greatly addicted from my youth, 
I was, while a boy, a great partizan of prince John 
< againſt his brother Richard, during the latter's ab- 
« ſence in the holy war, and in his captivity. I was 
© no more than one and twenty when 1 firſt began to 
make political ſpeeches in public, and to endea- 
© vour to foment diſquietude and diſcontent in the 
« city. As I was pretty well qualified for this office, 
© by a great fluency of words, an harmonious accent, 
©a ee delivery, and above all, an invincible aſ- 
© ſurance, I foon acquired ſome reputation among 
< the younger citizens, and ſome of the weaker and 
© more inconſiderate of a riper age. This co-operating 
« with my own natural vanity, made me extravagant- 


ly proud and ſuperciliovs. I ſoon began to eſteem 


c iyfelf a man of ſome conſequence and to overlook 


< perſons every way my ſuperiors. 


© The famous Robin Hood, and his companion 


Little John, at this time made a conſiderable figure 


in Yorkſhire, I took upon me to write a letter to 


to come to London, where J aſſured him of very 
good reception, ſignifying to him my own great 
weight and conſequence, and how much I had diſ- 


2 poſed the citizens in his favour. Whether he re- 


« ceived 
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= ceived this letter or. no, I am not certain : but he 


never gave me any aniwer to it, 
A little afterwards, one William Fitz-Oſborn, 


| © or as he was nicknamed, William Long-Beard, 


© began to make a figure in the city, He was a bold 
and an impudent fellow, and had raiſed himſelf to 
« great popularity with the rabble, 
6 eſpouſe their cauſe againſt the rich. I took this 
man's part, and made a public oration in his favour, 
« ſetting him forth as a patriot, and one who bad 
© embarked in the cauſe of liberty: for which ſervice 
he did not receive me with the acknowledgments [ 
expected. However, as I thought I ſhould eaſily 
6 gain the aſcendant over this 8 continued 
itill firm on his ſide, till the arclibiihop of Canter- 


q bury, with an armed force, put an end to his pro- 


6 grels; for. he was ſeized in Bow- church, where he 


had taken refuge, and with nine of his accomplices 
* hanged in chains. 


1 eſcaped narrowly myſelf: for I was feized in 
© the ſame church with the reſt, and as I had been 
very conliderably engaged in the enterprize, the 
archbiſhop was inclined to make me an example : 
but my father's merit, who had advanced a conſi- 
derable ſum to queen Eleanor, towards the king's 
ranſom, preſerved me. 

* The conſternation my danger had occaſioned, 
kept me ſome time quiet, and I applied myſelt very 
aſſiduouſly to my trade. I invented all manner of 
methods to enhance the price of fiſh, and made ule 
of my utmoſt endeavours to engroſs as much of the 


R «6 


; buſineſs as pollible in my on hands. By theſe 
means 1 acquired a ſubſtance, which raiſed me to 


© ſome little conlequence in the city; but far from 
* elevating me to that degree, which 1 had formerly 
* flattered myſelf with poſſeſſing, at a time when 1 
© was totally inlignificant : far in a trading ſociety, 
money muſt at leait lay the foundation of all power 
and intereſt. 

But as it hath been remarked, that the ſame am- 
© bition which ſent Alexander into Aſia, brings the 
+ wreltler on the green; and as. this ſame ambition is 
Dd 2 N as 
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as incapable as quickſilver of lying ſtill; ſo I, Who 
was poſleſſed, perhaps, of a —— equal to what 


* hath fired the blood of any of the heroes of anti- 
* quity, was no lets reſtleſs, ey diſcontented with 


eaſe and quiet. My firſt endeavours were to make 


* -myſelf head of my company, which Richard I. had 
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« juſt publiſhed, and ſoon 'afterwards I procured *. 
* ſelf to be choſen alderman. 8055 

* Oppoſition is the only ſtate, which can give a 
ſubject an opportunity of exerting the diſpoſition 1 
was poſſeſſed of. Accordingly king John was no 
ate ſeated on his throne, than I began to oppoſe 
his meaſures, whether right or wrong. It is true, 
that monarch had faults enow. He was fo aban- 
doned to luſt and luxury, that he addicted himſelf 
to the molt extravagant exceſſes in both, while he 


indolently ſuffered the king of France to rob him 
of almoſt all his foreign dominions: my oppoſition 


therefore was juſtifiable enough, and if my motive 
from within had been as good as the e . from 
without, I thould have had little to excuſe; but in 
troth, I -ſought nothing but my own preferment, 


by making myſelf formidable to the king, and then 


cling to him the intereſt of that party, by whoſe 
means I had become ſo. Indeed, had the public 
good been my care, however zealouſly | might have 
oppoſed the; beginning of his reign, 1 ſhould have 
not ſerupled to lend him my utmoſt aſſiſtance in the 
ſtruggle between him and pope Innocent the third, 
in which he was ſo manifeſtly in the right: nor have 


ſuffered the inſolence of that pope, and the power 


of the king of France, to have compelled him in 
the iſſue baſely to rehgn his crown into the hands 
of the former, and receive it again as a vaſſal; by 
means of which acknowledgment the pope afterwards 


claimed this kingdom as a tributary fief to be held 


of the papal chair. A claim which occaſioned great; 
es to many ſubſequent princes, and brought 


3 number leſs calamities on the nation. 
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As the king had among other conceſſions ſtipu· 
Hated to pay an immediate ſum of money to Pan- 


a * which he had ous difficuity to raiſe, it was 
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abſolutely neceſſary for him to apply to the city, where 
my intereſt and popularity were ſo high, that he had 


no bopes without my aſſiſtance. As I knew this, I 
took care to fell myſelf and country as high as pot- 
_ The terms 1 ä— therefore, were a place, 

penſion, and a knighthood. All thoſe were imme - 
diately conſented to. I was forthwith knighted, and 
promiled the other two. 


Il now mounted the hoſtings, and without any 
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regard to decency or modelty, made as empha- 
tical a ſpeech. in favour of the king, as before IL 
had done againſt him, In this ſpeech I juſtified all 
thoſe meaſures which I had before condemned, and 

pleaded as earneſtly with my fellow-citizens, to open 
their purſes, as I had formerly done to prevail with 
them to keep them ſhut. But, alas! my rhetoric had 
not the effect I propoſed. The conſequence of my 
arguments was only contempt to myſelfſ. The peo- 
ple at firſt ſtared at one another, and afterwards 
began unanimoufly to expreſs their diſhke. An 
impudent fellow among them reflecting on my trade, 
cried out, Stinking Filh ! which was immediately 


reiterated through the whole croud.,. I was then 


forced to flink away home, but I was not able to ac- 
compliſh my retreat withont, being attended by the 
mob, who Stans. d me along the ſtreet with the re- 
peated cries of Stinking Fin! 


Il | now proceeded to court, to inform his: maj ety 


Sn 2 2222222 


of my faithful ſervice, aud how much-l had cullered 
in his cauſe. I found by my firit reception, he had 
already heard of my abel. Inſtead of thanking 
me for my ſpeech, a ſaid, the city ſhould repent 
of their . — for that he would ſnew them 
who he was: and fo ſaying, he immediately turned 
that part to me, to which the toe of man hath ſo 
wonderful an | affection, that it is very difficult, 
whenever it preſents itſelf conveniently, to keep 
our toes from the moſt violent and ardent ſalutation 


of it. 


I was a little nettled at this behaviour, and with 


ſome earneſtneſs claimed the king's fulfilling his 
5 e but he retired without aulwering mes 
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6 didn applied to ſome of the courtiers, * had 
lately profeſſed great friendſhip to me, had ate at 
4 my houſe, and invited me to theirs : but not one 
| 2 would return-me any anſwer, all running away from 
me, as if 1] had been ſeized with ſome contagious 
diſtemper. 1 now found by experience, that as none 
can be ſo civil, ſo none can be ruder than a cour- 
tier. | 
A few moments after_the king's retiring, 1 was 
* left alone in the room, to conſider what I ſhould 
1 do, or whither-I ſhould turn myſelf.” My reception 
1 in the city promiſed itſelf to be equal at leaſt with 
© what 'I found at court. — there was my 
* home, and thither it was neceſſary I ſhould retreat 
for the preſent. 
| But, indeed, bad as | apprehended my treat- 
ment in the city would be, it exceeded my expecta- 
tion. I rode home on an ambling pad through 
crouds, who expreſſed every kind of diſregard and 
contempt z pelting me not only with the moſt abu- 
ſive language, but with dirt. However, with much 
difficulty, 1 arrived at laſt at my on houſe, with my 
bones whole, but covered over with filth. 
When I was got within my doors, and had ſhut 
them againſt the mob, Who had pretty well vented 
their ſpleen, and ſeemed now contented to retire; 
my wife, whom I found crying over her children, 
and from whom I hoped ſome comfort in my afflic- | 
tions, fell upon me in the moſt outrageous manner, | 
She aſked me, why I would venture on ſuch. a ſtep, 
without conſulting her; ſhe ſaid, her advice might ; 
have been civilly aſked, if I was reſolved not to 2 N 
have been guided. by it. That whatever opinion [ 
might have u of her underſtanding, the reſt 8 
of the world thought better of it. That | had ne« a 
© ver failed, when I had aſked her counſel, nor ever 
| © ſucceeded without it; with much more of the ſame , 
kind, too tedious to mention ; concluding, that it 
* was a monſtrous behaviour to "deſert my party, and a 
© come over to the court. An abnſe which I took c 
© worſe than all the reſt,” as the had been conſtantly 1 
for 2 years aliduous i in ** at che oppoſi- 0 
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« tion, in ſiding with che court - party, and begging 
me to come over to it. And eſpecially after my 
mentioning the offer of . to her, ſince 
which time the had continually interrupted my re- 
poſe, with dinning in my ears the folly of refuſing 
honours, and of adhering to a party, and to prin- 
ciples, by which I was certain of Pony no ad- 
vantage to myſelf and my family. a 
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; I had now entirely loſt my trade, fo that 1 had 
l not the leaſt temptation to ſtay longer in a citx 
x * where I was certain of receiving daily affronts and 
1 * rebukes. I therefore made up my affairs with the F 
7 * utmoſt expedition, and ſeraping together all I could, 
t retired into the country; where I ſpent the remainder 
| of my days, in univerſal contempt, being thunned 
. by every body, perpetually abuſed by my wife, and 
- not much reſpected by my children. 
h Minos told me, though I had been a very vile 
d « fellow, he thought my ſufferings made ſome atone- 
1- ment, and ſo bid me take the other trial.” i 
h 5 | 
y 04G Bt ATP KEW > 
* Julian recounts what happened to, him while he was 
-4 a poet. « 
e; OME was now the ſeat of my nativity, where 
„ c 1 was born of a family more remarkable for 
c- © honour than riches. I was intended for the church; 
er. and had a pretty good education; but my father 
p. dying while I was young, and leaving me nothing, 
ht for he had waſted his whole patrimony, I was forced 
to to enter myſelf into the order of mendicantss 
a 1 When ]-was at ſchbol, I had a knack of rhim- 
eſt © ing, which I unhappily miſtook for genius, and 
ne · * indulged to my colt: for my verſes drew on me I 
„er only ridicule, and I was in contempt called, The 
e Poet. 
it This humour purſued me through my life. My 
nd * firſt compoſition after I left ſchool, was a panegyric 


ok on pope Alexander IV. who then pretended a pro- 
ly © je& of detbroning the king of Sicily, On this ſub- 
0 - 0 jet I compoſed a * of about fifteen — 
« es, 


\ 
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© lines, which with much difficulty J got to be pre- 


8 © ſented to his holineſs, of whom 1 expected great 


« preferment as my reward: but I was: cruelly diſap- 
© pointed; for when 1 had waited. a year, without 


© hearing any of the commendations I had flattered: 


_ © myſelf with receiving, and being now able to con- 
© tain no longer, I applied to a Jeſuit who was my 
© relation, and had the pope's ear, to know what his 
© holineſs's opinion was of my work; he coldly an- 
© ſwered me, that he was at that time buſied in con- 
© cerns of too -much ne. to attend the reading 


4 of poems, 


ob — diſſatisied L might be, and really was, 
with this reception; and however angry I was with 
the pope, for whoſe underſtanding I entertained an 
© immoderate contempt, I was not yet diſcouraged 
from a ſecond attempt. Accordingly, I ſoon after 
produced another work, entitled, The Trojan 
© Horſe, This was an 1 work, in which 
© the church was introduced into the world, in the 
© ſame manner as that machine had been into Troy. 
The prieſts were the ſoldiers in its belly, and the 
© heathen ſuperſtition the city to be deſtroyed by them. 
This poem was written in Latin. 1 remember ſome 
of the lines: 


* * Mundanes N fatalis machina muror, 
Faria ſacerdotum turmis: exinde per alvum 
Vi exiri omnes, mag no cum murmure olentes. 

* Non aliter quam cum humanis ſuribundus ab antris 
it ſenus, & nares fimul aura invadit biantes. 
« Mille ſcatent et mille altt ; Irepidare timore 
Etbnica gens cepit : falſi per inane volantes 
© Effugere Dei deſertague templa relinquunt. 
jam magnum crepitavit equus, mox orbis © alts 
* [ngemuere poli : tunc tu pater, ultimus omnium 
Maxime Alexander, ventrem niaturus equinum 

4 Deferis, heu proles meliori digne batente. 


i 1 believe Julian, had I not ſtopt him, would have 
gone through the whole poem (for, as I obſerved, in 
moſt of the characters he related, the affections he had 

enjoyed while he perionated them on earth, ſtill made 

3 : ſome 
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ſome impreflion on him; ) but I begged him to omit 
the ſequel lack of the poem, and proceed with his hiſtory. 


He then recollected himſelf, and ſmiling at the ob- a 


ſervation which by intuition he perceived 1 had made, 
continued his narration as follows : 
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* 1 confeſs to you, ſays he, that the delight 1 in re· 


* peating our own works is ſo predominant in a poet, 


that I find nothing can totally roq; it 2 of the 
ſoul. Happy would it be for MS ons, if their 
hearers could be delighted in the ſame manner: 
but alas! hence that ingens ſolitudo complained of 
by Horace: for the vanity of mankind is ſo much 


he and more general than their avarice, that 
no beggar is ſo ill received by them as he who ſoli- | 


cits their praiſe, ; 


© This 1 fufficiently experienced in "the charac | 


of a poet: for my.company was ſhunned (I believe 
on this account chiefly) by my whole houſe z nay; 
there were few who would fbmit to hearing me 


read my poetry, even, at the price of ſharing in my 


proviſions, The only perſon who gave me audience 
was a brother poet; he indeed fed me with com- 
mendation very liberally : but as I was forced to 
hear and commend in my turn, [ perhaps bought 
his attention dear enough. 

Well, Sir, if my expectations of the 8 1 
hoped from my firſt poem had baulked me, I had 
nov (till greater e. to complain; for inſtead of 
being preferred or commended for the ſecond, 1 was 
enjoined a very ſevere penance by my ſuperior, for 


ludicroufly comparing the pope to a fart. My poetry 


was now the jeſt of every company, except ſome 


few, who ſpoke of it with deteſtation; and 1 found, 


that inſtead of recommending me to preferment, it 


had effectually barred me from all probability of 
attaining it. - 


* Theſe diſcouragements had now induced me to 


lay down my pen, and write no more. But, as I 
wenn ſays, 


Si diſcedas, Laqueo ones unn n 
 Conſuctude mali. PAN 


: p I was 


L, 
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I was an example of the truth of this aſſertion : for 

1 ſoon betook myſelf again to my muſe. Indeed, a 

poet hath the 8 happineſs with a man who is 
* dotingly fond of an ugly woman. The one enjoys 

© his muſe, and the other his miſtreſs, with a pleaſure 

very little abated by the eſteem of the world, and 
only undervalues their taſte for not rang 
with his ow 

| It is unne 


Fury to mention any more of my poems; 


they had all the ſame fate; and though in reality 

* ſome of my latter pieces ' deſerved (1 may now 
: $ ſpeak it without the imputation of vanity) a 1 
FH: foccels as | had the character of a bad writer, 1 
found it impoſſible ever to obtain the reputation of 

a good one. Had I poſſeſſed the merit of Homer, 
I could have hoped; for no applauſe; ſince it muſt 
have been a profound ſecret: for no one would now. 
: read a ſyllable of my. writings. | 
I be poets of my age were, as [I believe you lager: 
nat very famous. However, there was one in ſome 
credit at that time, though | have the conſolation to 
know his works are all periſhed long ago. The 
*; malice, envy, and hatred I bore this man are in- 
© conceivable to any but an author, and an unſuc- 
- © ceſsful one; I never could bear to hear him well 
© ſpoken of, and writ anonymous ſatires againſt him, 
7 : though I had received obligations from him; indeed 
© | believe it would have been an abſolute impoſſibi- 
« lity; for him at any rate to have made me fincerely 
2 his friend. - 
I have heard an fraction which: was made by 
© ſome one of latter days, that there are no worſe 


men than bad authors. A remark of the ſame kind 


hath been made on ugly women, and the truth of 
© both ſtands, on one and the ſame reaſon, viz. that 

they are both tainted with that curſed and deteſt- 
| + able vice of envy; ; Which, as it is the greateſt tor- 
ment to the mind it inhabits, ſo is it capable of in- 
8 trodueing into it a total corruption, and of inſpir- 
ing it to the commiliion of the molt horrid crimes 
6 mg" | 
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My life was but ſhort; for I ſoon pined myſelf 
to death with the vice I juſt now mentioned. Minos 
© told me I was infinitely too bad for Elyſium; and 
* as for the other place, the devil had ſworn he 
would never entertain a poet. for Vrphens's ſake : 
* ſo I was forced to return again to the place from 
* whence I came.“ | » 2 FEY 3x * 
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Julian performs the part of a knight and a dancings 
| maſter. | ; | 


, 12 mounted the ſtage in Sicily, and became 
1 a knight templar: but as my adventures differ 
| * ſo little from thoſe I have recounted you in the cha- = 
rater of a common ſoldier, I ſhall not tire yon 
with repetition. The ſoldier and the captain differ | 
in reality ſo little from one another, that it requires | 
an accurate judgment to diſtinguiſh them; the Jat- 
ter wears finer cloaths, and in times of ſucceſs lives 
ſomewhat more delicately: but as to every thing 
elſe, they very nearly reſembled one another. 
My next ſtep was into France, where fortune af- 
ſigned me the part of a dancing maſter. I was ſo 
expert in my profeſſion, that I was brought to court 
in my youth, and had the heels of Philip de Valois, 
who afterwards ſucceeded Charles the Fair, com- 
mitted to my direction. . n 
l do not remember, that in any of the characters 
in which I appeared on earth, I ever aſſunſed to 
myſelf a greater dignity, or thought myſelf of more 
real importance than now. I looked on dancing as 
the greateſt excellence of human nature, and on my- 
ſelf as the greateſt proficient in it. And indeed; 
this -ſeemed to be the general opinion of the whole 4. 
court: for I was the chief inſtructor of the youth of 
both ſexes, whoſe merit was almoſt entirely defined = 
© by the advances they made in that ſcience which 1 | 
© had the honour to profeſs. As to myſelf, I was ſo 
-S fully perſuaded of this truth, that l not only flight- | 
* ed and deſpiſed thoſe who were ignoranygof dancing, | 
Y © but I thought the higheſt character I could give of 9 
\ ; | SI 6 any 
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any man, was, that he made a graceful bow: for 
want of which accompliſhments, I had a ſovereign 


contempt for many perſons of learning ; nay, for 


ſome officers in the army, and a few even of the 


courtiers themſelves. 


© Though little of my youth had been thrown 
away in what they call on ang that I could hardly 
write and read, yet I compoſed a treatiſe on educa- 


tion; the firſt rodiments of which as I, taught, 


were to inſtruct a child in the ſcience df coming 


-handſomely intò a room. In this I corrected many 


faults of my predeceſſors, particularly that of being 


too much in a hurry, and inſtituting a child in the 


ſublimer parts of dancing before they are capable 
of making their honours. _. 

© But as I have not now the fame high opinion of 
my profeſſion, which I had then, ſhall not enter- 
tain you with a long hiſtory of a life which conſiſt- 


© ed'of bortes and coupòes. Let it ſuffice, that I lived 
l * 


to a very old age, and followed my buſineſs as long 
as I could craw ay At length I revifited my old 


friend Minos, who treated me with very little reſped, 
and bad me dance back again to earth. 


e 


I did ſo, and was now once more born an Eng- 


liſhman, bred up to the church, and at length ar- 


rived to the ſtation of a biſhop. 
Nothing was ſo remarkable in this charader, as 


"Of always voting—Y. 


{7M Here part of the manuſcript is loſt, and that a very con- 


ſiderable one, as appears by the oumber of the next book and 


chapter, which contains, I find, the hiſtory of Anna Boleyn: 
but as to the manner in which it was introduced, or to whom 
the narrative is told, we are totally left in the dark. I have on- 
ly to remark, that this chapter is in the original writ in a woman's 
hand; and thoug h the obſervations in it are, I think, as excel- 
lent as any in 8 whole volume, there ſeems to be a difference 
in ſtile between this-and the preceeding chapters; and as. it is the 
character of a woman which is related, 1 am inclined to fancy 


it was really written by one of that ſex. - 
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Hherein Hana Boleyn relates the hiſtory of Ger lift. 


7 24 AM going now truly to recount a life, which, 

from the time of its ceaſing, has been in the 
other world, the continual ſubject of the cavils of 
contending parties; the one making me as black as 
hell, the other as pure and innocent as the inhabi- 
tants of this bleſſed place; the miſt of prejudice 
blinding their eyes, and zeal for what they them- 
ſelves profeſs, making every thing appear in jthat 
light which they think moſt conduces to its ho- 
nour. 


My infancy was ſpent in my father's houſe, in 


thoſe childith plays, which are moſt ſuitable to that 
ſtate, and I think this was one of the happieſt parts 
of my life; for my parents were not among the 
3 of thoſe who look upon their children as ſo 
many objects of a tyrannic power, but I was re- 
garded as the dear pledge of a virtuous love, and 
all my little pleaſures were thought from their in- 
dulgence their Le delight. At ſeven years 
old, J was carried into France with the king's fifter, 
who was married to the French king, where I lived 
with a perſon of quality, who was an acquaintance 
of my father's. I ſpent my time in learning thoſe 
. things neceſſary to give .young perſons of fathion a 
polite education, and did neither good nor evil, but 
day paſſed after day in the ſame eaſy way, till I was 
— anyg then began my anxiety, my vanity grew 
firong, and my heart fluttered with joy at every 


TT 


tion, ſhe kept a * 3 company, and my 
| | * you 


» k . \ 


compliment paid to my beauty: and as the lady, 
with whom 1 lived, was ; of a gay chearful diſpoſi- 
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youth and charms made me the continual object of 
their admiration. I paſſed ſome little time in thoſe 
exulting raptures, which are felt by every woman, 
perfectly ſatisfied with herſelf, and with the beha- 


viour of others towards her. I was, when very 


young, promoted to be maid of honour to her ma- 


jeſty. The court, was frequented by a young no- 


bleman whoſe beauty was the chief ſubje& of con- 


verſation in all aſſemblies of ladies. The delicacy 


of his perſon, added to a great ſoftneſs in his man- 
ner, gave every thing he ſaid and did ſuch an air of 
tenderneſs, that every woman he ſpoke to, flattered 
herſelf with being the object of his love, I was 
one of thoſe who was vain enough of my own charms 
to hope to make a conqueſt of him, whom the 
whole court fighed for: I now thought every other 


object below my notice; yet the only pleaſure I pro- 


poſed to myſelf in this defign was, the triumphing 
over that heart, which I plainly ſaw all the ladies 
of the higheſt quality, and the greateſt beauty, 
would have been proud of poſſeſſing. I was yet too 
young to be very artful ; but Nature, without any 
aſſiſtance, ſoon diſcovers to a man, who is uſed to 
gallantry, .a woman's defire to be liked by him, 
whether that deſire ariſes from any particular choice 
ſhe makes of him, or only from vanity. He ſoon 
perceived my thoughts. and gratified my utchoſt 
wiſhes, by conſtantly preferring me before all other 
women, and exerting his utmoſt gallantry and ad- 
dreſs to engage my affections. This ſudden happi- 
neſs, which I then thought the greateſt I could have 
had, appeared viſible in all my actions; I grew ſo 
gay, and ſo full of vivacity, that it made my per- 
lon appear ſtill to a better advantage, all my ac- 
quaintance pretending to be fonder of, me than 
ever; mr young as I was, I plainly ſaw it was but 
pretence, for through all their endeavours: to the 
contrary, envy would often break forth in fly inſi- 
nuations, and malicious ſneers, which gave me freſh 
matter of triumph, and frequent opportunities of 


* inſulting them; which I never let flip, for now firſt 


my 
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© my female heart grew ſenſible of the ſpiteful plea- 
« ſure of ſeeing another languiſh for what I enjoy'd. 


« Whilſt I was in the height of my happineſs, her 


* majeſty fell ill of a languiſhing diſtemper, which 
© obliged her to go into the country for the change of 
air; my place made it neceſſary for me to attend 


© her, and which way he brought it about, I can't 


imagine, but my young hero found means to be one 
© of that ſmall train that waited on my royal mi- 
ſtreſs, although ſhe went as private as poſſible. Hi- 
therto all the interviews I had ever had with him 
* were in public, and I only looked on him as the 
fitter object to feed that pride which had no other 

view but to ſhew its power; but now the ſcene 


the place we went to, was as charming as the molt 


art, could make it; the pleaſant ſolitary walks, the 

ſinging of birds, the thouſand pretty romantie 
* ſcenes this delightful place afforded, gave a ſudden 
turn to my mind, my whole ſoul was melted into 
« ſoftneſs, and all my vanity was fled. My ſpark 
« was too much uſed to affairs of this nature, not to 
« perceive this change; at firſt the proſuſe tranſports 
of his joy made me believe him, wholly mine, and 
this belief gave me ſuch happineſs, that no language 
* affords words to expreſs it, and can be only known 


to thoſe who have felt it. But this was of a verx 


ſhort duration, for | ſoen found I had to do with 
one of thoſe men, whoſe only.end in the purſuit of 
a woman, is to make her fall a yictim to an inſati - 
able deſire to be admired. His deſigns had ſuc- 


if by infatuation, my paſſion every day inereaſed; 


and notwithſtanding all my reſolutions and endea- 


vours to the contrary, my rage at the diſappoint - 


ment at once both of my love and pride, and at the 
finding a paſſion fixed in my breaſt, I knew not how 
to conquer, broke out into that inconſiſtent beha · 
* viour, which mult always be the conſequence of vjo- 
5 lent paſſions: one moment I reproached him, the 
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was quite changed. My rivals were all at a diſtance: 


« 

« 

* agreeable natural fituation, aſſiſted by the greatelt 
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thought I fancied, what was not true, he ſaw my 
ſtruggle, and triumphed in it: but as he had not 
witneſſes enough there of his victory, to give him 
the full enjoyment of it, he grew weary of the coun- 
try, and returned to Paris, and left me in a condi- 
tion it is utterly impoſſible to deſcribe. My mind 
was like a city up in arms, all confuſion; and every 
new thought was a freſh diſturber of my peace. 
Sleep quite forſook me, and the anxiety I ſuffered 
threw me into a ſever, which had like to have coſt 
me my life. With great care | recovered ; but the 

violence of the diſtemper left ſuch a weakneſs on 
© my body, that the diſturbance of my mind was 
greatly aſſuaged; and now | began to comfort my- 
ſelf in the reflection, that this gentleman's being a 
finiſhed coquet, was very likely the only thing that 
could have preſerved me: for he was the only man 
from whom I was ever in any danger. By that 
time I was got tolerably well, we returned to Pa- 
ris; and I confeſs, I both withed and feared to ſee 
this cauſe of all my pain; however, I hoped by the 
help of my reſentment, to be able to meet him with 
. indifference. This employed my thoughts till our 
arrival. The next day, there was a very full court 
to congratulate the queen on her recovery; and, 
amongſt the reſt, my love appeared dreſſed and 
adorned, as if he deſigned ſome new conqueſt. 
Inſtead of ſeeing a woman he deſpiſed and ſlighted, 
he approached jme with that aſſured air which is 
common to ſucceſsful coxcombs. At the ſame time, 
1 perceived I was ſurrounded by all thoſe ladies 


* who were on his account my greateſt enemies; and 
in revenge, wiſhed tor nothing more than to ſee 


me make a ridiculous figure. This ſituation ſo 


« perplexed my thoughts, that when he came near 


© enough to ſpeak to me, I fainted away in his arms. 
(Had I ſtudied which way I could gratify him molt, 


it was impotlible to have done any thing to have. 
_ + pleaſed him more.) Some that ſtood by, brought 


1 


ſmelling - bottles, and uſed means for my recovery ; 
| an 
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T and I was welcomed. to retugning life, by all thoſe 
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ill-natured repartees, which women enraged by envy 
are capable of venting. One cried, Well, I never 
thought my Lord had any thing ſo frightful in his 
perſon, or fo fierce in his manner, as to ſtrike a 
young lady dead at the ſight of him. No, no, fays 
another, ſome ladies ſenſes are more apt to be hur- 
ried by agreeable than diſagreeable objects: With 
many more ſuch ſort of ſpeeches, which thewed more 
malice than wit. This not being able to bear, trem- 
bling, and with but juſt ſtrength enough to move, EF 


crawled to my coach and hurried home. When I 


was alone, and thought on what had happened to 
me in a public court, [ was at firſt driven to the ut- 
moſt deſpair; but afterwards, when [ came to re- 
flect, I believe this accident contributed more to my 
being cured of my paſſion, than any other could 
have done. I began to think the only method to 
pique the man, who had uſed me fo barbaroufly, 


and to be revenged on my ſpightful rivals, was to 


recover that beauty, which was then languid, and 
had loſt its luſtre, to let them ſee I had fill charms 
enough to engage as many lovers as I could deſire, 
and that I could yet rival them, who had thus cruelly 
inſulted me. Theſe pleaſing hopes revived my ſink- 
ing ſpirits, and worked a more effectual eure on me, 
than all the philoſophy and advice of the wiſeſt 
men could have done. I now employed all my 
time and care in adorning my perſon, and ſtudying 
the ſureſt means of engaging the affections of 
others, while I myſelf continued quite indifferent; 
for I refolved for the future, if ever one ſoft 
thought made its way to my heart, to fly the object 


of it, and by new lovers to drive the image from 


my breaſt, I cenſulted my glaſs every morning, 
and got ſuch a command of my countenance, that I 
could ſuit it to the different taſtes of variety of lo- 
vers; and though I was young, for I was not above 


© ſeventeen, yet my public way of life gave me ſuch 
*. continual opportunities of converſing with men, 


and the ſtrong deſire I now had of pleaſing then, 
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led me to make ſuch conſtant obſervations on every 


79 thing they ſaid or did, that I ſoon found out the 


Jy different — of dealing with them. I obſerved 
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that moſt men generally liked in women what was 


moſt oppolite to their own characters; therefore, 
to the grave ſolid man of ſenſe, I eee to 


appear ſprightly, and full of ſpirit; to the witty 


and gay, ſoft and languiſhing; to the amorous, 
(for they want no increaſe of their paſſions) cold 


and reſerved; to the fearful and backward, warm 


and full of fire, and ſo of all the reſt. As to beaus 


and all thoſe ſort of men whole deſires are centered 


in the ſatisfaction of their vanity, I had learned by 
ſad experience, the only way to deal with them was 
to laugh at them, and let their own good. opinion 


of themſelves be the only ſupport of their hopes, 


1 knew, while I could get other followers, I was 
ſure of them; for the only ſign of modeſty they ever 


give, is that of not depending on their own judg- 


ments, but following the opinions of the greateſt 
number. Thus furniſhed with maxims, and grown 
wiſe by paſt errors, I in a manner began the world 
again: I appeared. in all public places handſomer 


and more lively than ever, to the amazement of 
every one who ſaw me, and had heard of the affair 
between me and my Lord- He himſelf was much 


ſurpriſed, and 11 at this ſudden change, nor could 
he account how it was poſſible for me ſo ſoon to 


ſhake off thoſe chains he thought he had fixed on 
me for life, nor was he willing to loſe his conqueſt 
in this manner. He endeavoured by all means 
poſſible to talk to me again of love, but I ſtood fixed 
to my reſolution, (in avhich I was greatly aſliſted 
by the croud of admirers that daily ſurrounded me) 
Never to let him explain himſelf: 195 notwithſtanding 


all my pride, I found the firſt impreſſion the heart 


receives of love is ſo ſtrong, that it requires the moſt 
vigilant care to prevent a relapſe. Now I lived 


three years in a conſtant round of diverſions, and 
was made the perfect idol of all the men that came 
to court of all ages, and all characters. I had ſe. 
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veral good: matches offered me, but I thought none 
of them equal to my merit; and one of my greateſt 


pleaſures was to ſee thoſe wochen, who had pretend- 
ed to rival me, often glad to marry thoſe whom 1 
had refuſed. Yet notwithſtanding this great ſucceſs 


of. my ſchemes, I cannot ſay I was perfectly happy; 
for every woman that was taken the leaſt notice of, 


me as much pain as all the reſt gave me pleaſure; 
and ſometimes little underhand plots, which were 


laid againſt my deſigns, would ſucceed in ſpite of 
my care: ſo thas I really began 'to grow weary of 
this manner of life, hop my father returning from 


his embaſſy in France, took me home with him, and 
carried me to a little pleaſant*country- -houſe, where 
there was nothing grand or ſuperfluous, but every 


ly ſolitary, At firſt, the time hung very heavy on 
my hands, and 1 wanted all kind of employment, 
and I had very like to have fallen into the height 
of the vapours, from no other reaſon, but from want 


of knowing what to do with myſelf. But when 1 
had lived here,a little time, I found ſuch a calmneſs 


the reſtleſs anxieties I had experienced in a court, 
that I began to ſhare the tranquillity that viſibly 
appeared in every thing round me. I ſet myſelf, 
to do works of fancy, and to raiſe little idwers 


gardens, with many ſuch innocent rural amuſements, 


which although they are not capable of affording 


any great pleaſure, yet they give that ſerene turn 


to the mind, which I think much preferable to any 
thing elſe human nature is made ſuſceptible of. 


and that nothing ſhould allure me from this ſweet 
retirement, to be again toſſed about with tempeſtu- 
ous paſſions of any kind. Whilſt I was in this 4 ut 
ation, my Lord Percy, the Earl of Northumber- 
land's eldeſt ſon, by an accident of loſing his way 
after a fox-chaſe, was met by my father, about a 
n. from our hauſe; he « came home with him, only 

with 


and every man that was inſenſible of my arts, gave 


thing neat and agreeable; there | led a life perfect- 


in my mind, and ſuch a difference between this, and 


I now reſolved to ſpend the reſt of my — here, 
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with a deſign of dining with us, but was ſo taken 
with me, that he ſtayed three days. I had roo much 
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experience in all affairs of this kind, not to ſee pre- 
ſently the influence I had on him; but I was at that 


time ſo entirely free from all ambition, that even 


the proſpect of being a counteſs had no effect on me; 
and I then thought nothing in the world could have 
bribed me to have changed my way of life. This 
young lord, who was juſt in his bloom, found his 


paſſion fo ſtrong, he could not endure a long ab- 


ſence, but returned again in a week, and endeavour- 
ed by all the means he could think of, to engage me 
to return his affection. ile addreſſed me with that 


tenderneſs and reſpect, which women on earth think 


can flow from nothing but real love; and very often 
told me, that unleſs he could be fo happy, as by 
his aſſiduity and care to make himſelf agreeable to 
me, although he knew my father would eagerly 
embrace any propoſal from him, yet he would 
ſuffer that laſt of miſeries, of never ſeeing me more, 


rather than owe his own happineſs to any thing 


that might be the leaſt contradiction to my inch- 
nations. This manner of proceeding had ſome- 
thing in it ſo noble and generous, that by degrees 
it raifed a ſenſation in me, which 1 know not how 


to deſcribe, nor by what name to call it; it was 


nothing like my former paſſion; for there was no 
turbulence, no uneaſy waking nights attending it, 
but all I could with honour grant to oblige him, 
appeared to me to be juſtly due to his trutk and 
love, and more the effe of gratitude, than of any 
deſire of my own, The character I had heard of 
him from my father, at my firſt returning to Eng- 
land, in diſcourſing of the young nobility, conviriced 
me, that if IJ was his wife, I ſhould have the per- 
petual ſatisfaction of knowing every action of his 
muſt be approved by all the ſenſible part of man- 
kind; fo that very ſoon I began to have no ſcruple 


A left, but that of leaving my little ſcene of quiet- 


© neſs, and venturing again into the world. But 
© this, by his continual application and ſubmiſſive 


behaviour, 
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© behaviour, by degrees entirely vaniſhed, and-1 * 


. — he ſhould take his own time to break it to my 
* father, whoſe conſent he was not long in obtaining; 
for ſuch a match was by no means to be refuſed. 


There remained nothing now to be done, but to 


prevail with the Earl of Northumberland to comply 
with what his fon ſo ardently defired ; for which 
purpole, he ſet out immediately for Landon, and 
begged it as the greateſt favour, that I would accom- 
pany my father, who was alſo to go thither the 
week following. I could not refuſe his requeſt, and 
.as ſoon as we arrived in town, he flew to me with the 
. greateſt raptures, to inform me his father was ſo 
good, that finding his happineſs depended on his 
_ anſwer, he had given him free leave to act in this 


affair as would beſt pleaſe himſelf, and that he had 
now no obſtacle to prevent his wiſhes, It was then 


the beginning of the winter, and the time for our 


marriage was fixed for the latter end of March; 
the conſent of all parties made his acceſs*to me 
very eaſy, and we converſed together both with in- 


nocence and pleaſure. As his fondneſs was fo great, 


that he mira all the methods poſſible to keep 


he was commanded by his father to attend him te 


court that evening, — begged I would be ſo good 


as to meet him there. I was now ſo uſed to act as 
he would have me, that I made no difficulty of 
complying with his defire, Two days after this, 
I was very much ſurpriſed at perceiving ſuch a 


melancholy in his countenance, and alteration in 
bis behaviour, as I could no way account for; but 


by importunity, at laſt, I got from him, that Car- 


dinal Wolſey, for what . he knew not, had 
peremptorily forbid him to think any more of me: 
and when he urged that his father was not diſplea - 
ſed with it, the Cardinal, in his imperious manner, 
anſwered him, he ſhould give his father ſuch convin- 


cing reaſons, why it would be attended with great 


inconveniencies, that he was ſure he could bring 


© him to be of his opinion. On which he turned from 
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| + him, and gave him no opportunity of replying. 
3 * I could not imagine what defign the Cardinal could 
bhave in intermeddling in this match, and I was 
ſtill more perplexed to find that my father treated 
my Lord Percy with much more coldneſs than 
uſüal; he too ſaw it, and we both wondered what 
could poſſibly be the cauſe of all this. But it was 
not long before the myſtery was all made clear by 
my father, who ſending for me one day into his 
chamber, let me into a ſecret which was as little 
wilhed for as expected; he began with the ſurpriſing. 
effects of youth and beauty, and the madneſs of 
letting go thoſe advantages they might procure us, 
till it was too late, when we might wiſh in vain to 
bring them back again, I ſtood amazed at this 
beginning; he ſaw my confuſion, and bid me fit 
down and attend to what he was going to tell me, 
which was of the greateſt conſequence; and he ho- 
ped I would be wiſe enough to take his advice, and 
act as he ſhould think beſt for my future welfare. 
"He then aſked me, if I ſhould not be much pleaſed 
to be a Queen? I anſwered with the greateſt ear · 
neſtneſs, that ſo far from it, I would not live in a 
court again to be the greateſt Queen in the world; 
that Ihad a lover that was both defirous and able 
to raiſe my ſtation even beyond my wiſhes. 1 
found this diſcourſe was very diſpleaſing ; my father 
frowned, and called me a romantic fool, and ſaid, 
if I would hearken to bim be could make me a 
Queen; for the Cardinal had told him, that the 
King, from the 'time he ſaw me at court the other 
night, liked me; and intended to get a divorce 
from his wife, and to put me in her place; and 
ordered him to find ſome method to make me a 
. maid of honour to her preſent Majeſty, that in the 
mean time he might have an opportunity of ſeeing 
me. It is impoſſible to expreſs the aſtonifhment 
theſe words threw me into; and notwithſtanding 
that the moment before, when it appeared at ſo 
great a diſtance, I was very ſincere in my declara- 
tioa, how much it was againſt my will to be * 
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* ſo high; yet now the proſpect came nearer, I con- 
* feſs my heart fluttered, and my eyes were dazzled 
_* with a view of being ſeated on a throne. My imas 
_ © gination preſented before me all the pomp, power, 
and greatneſs, that attend a crown; and I was ſo 
« perplexed, I knew not what to anſwer, but re> 
« mained as. ſilent as if I had loſt the uſe of my 
* ſpeech, My father, who gueſſed what it was that 
* made me in this condition, proceeded to bring all 
© the arguments he thought moſt likely to bend me 
to his will; at laſt:I recovered from this dream of 
« grandeur, and begged him by all the moſt endear- 
ing names I could think of, not to urge me jdif- 
« honeurably to forſake the man, who I was con- 
* vinced would raiſe me to an empire, if in his power, 
* and who had enough in his power to give me all I 
* deſired. But he was deaf to all I conld fay, and 
© infliſted, that by next week, I ſhould prepare my 
« (elf to go to court: he bid me conſider of it, and not 
prefer a ridiculous notion of honour to the real in- 
« terelt of my whole family, but, above all things, 
© not to diſcloſe what he had truſted me with. On 
which, he left me to my own thoughts. When 1 
was alone, I refleted how little real tenderneſs this 
* behaviour ſhewed to me, whoſe happineſs he did 
© not at all conſult; but only looked on me as a lad- 
der, on which he could climb to the height of his 
* own ambitious deſires: and when I thought on his 
* fondneſs for me in my infancy, I could impute it 
to nothing, but either the liking me as a play-thing, _ 
or the gratification of his vanity in my beauty. 
But I was too much divided between a crown and 
* my engagements to lord Percy, to ſpend much 
time in thinking of any thing elſe ; and although 
my father had poſitively forbid me, yet, when he 
* came next, I could not help acquainting him with 
© all that had paſſed, with the reſerve only of the 
ſtruggle in my own mind on the firſt mention of be- 
ing a queen. I expected he would have received 
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the news with the greateſt agonies; but he ſhewed 
no vaſt emotion; however, he could not help turn- 
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ing pale; and, taking me by the hand, looked at 
me with an air of tenderneſs, and ſaid, If being a 
& queen will make you happy, and it is in your power 
* to be fo, I would not for the world prevent it, let 
% me ſuffer what I will” This amazing greatneſs of 
mind had on me quite the contrary effect from 
what it onght to have had: for inſtead of inereaſ- 
ing my love for him, it almoſt put an end to it; 
and 1 began to think, if he could part with me, 
the matter was not: much; And I am convinced, 
when any man gives vp the poſſeſſion of a woman, 


by 


be ever ſo generous, he will diſoblige her. I could 
not help ſhewing my diſſatisfaction, and told him, 
I was very glad this affair ſat ſo eaſy on him. He 


with this unexpected ill- natured turn I gave his be- 
haviour, that he ſtood amazed for ſome time, and 


my own reflections; but to make any thing intelli- 


be a queen, and wiſhed I might Hot be one; I 
would have my lord Percy happy without me; and 
yet I would not have the power of my charms be ſo 
weak, that he could bear the thought of life after 
being diſappointed in my love. But the reſult of 
all theſe confuſed thoughts was a reſolution to obey 
my father. I am afraid there was not much duty in 
the caſe, though at that time I was glad to take 
hold of that {mall ſhadow, to fave me from look- 
ing on my own actions in the true light. When 


coldneſs that he could not bear, on purpoſe to rid 
myſelf of all importunity : for ſince 1 had reſolved 
to uſe him ill, { regarded him as the monument of 
my ſhame, and his every look appeared to me to 
upbraid me. My father ſoon carried me to court; 
there I had no very hard part to act; for with the 
experience I had of mankind, I could find no great 
difficulty in managing a man who liked me, and for 
whom I not only did not care, but had an utter 
* | 
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whole conſent he has once obtained, let his motive 


had not power to anſwer, but was ſo ſuddenly ſtrucx 


then bowed and left me. Now I was again left to 


gible out of them, is quite impoſſible ;; I wiſhed to 


my lover came again, I looked on him with that 


2 a © aver- 
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© averſion to, but this averſion he believed to be vir- 
tue; for how credulous is a man who has an incli- 
nation to believe? And I took care ſometimes to 
drop words of cottages and love, and how happy 
the woman was who fixed her affections on a man 
in ſuch a ſtation of life, that ſhe might ſhow her 
* lave, without being ſuſpe&ed of hypocriſy or mer- 
© cenary views. All this was ſwallowed very eaſily 
© by-the_amorous king, who puſhed on the divorce 
© with the utmoſt impetuolity, although the affair 
< laſted a good. while, and I remained melt part of the 
time behind the curtain. Whenever the king men- 
tioned it to me, I uſed ſuch arguments againſt it, 
as I thought the moſt likely to make him the more 
eager for it; begging that unleſs his conſcience 
was really touched, he would not on my account 
ive any grief to his virtuous queen; for in being 
her handmaid, I thought myſelf highly honoured; 
and that I would not only forego a crown, but even 


* 

4 

* 

4 2 
give up the pleaſure of ever ſeeing him more, ra- 
ther than wrong my royal miſtreſs. This way of 
talking, joined to his eager deſire to poſſeſs my per- 
ſon, convinced the king ſo ſtrongly of my exalted 
merit, that he thought it a meritorious act to diſ- 
place the woman (whom he could not have ſo good 
an opinion ef, becauſe he was tired of her) aud to 
put me in her place. After about a year's ſtay at 
court, as the king's love to me began to be talked 
of, it was thought proper to remove me, that there 
* might be no umbrage given to the queen's party; 

* 1 was forced to comply with this, thongh .greatly 
< againſt my will; for I was very jealous that abſence 
might change the king's mind. I retired again with | 
my father to his country-ſeat, but it had no longer 
© thoſe charms for me which I once enjoyed. there; 
for my mind was now too much taken up with am- 

« bition to make room for any other thoughts. Dur- 
ing my ſtay here, my royal lover often ſent gentle - 
men to me with meſſages and letters, which 1 al- 
ways anſwered in the manner I thought would beſt 
bring about wy deſigns, which were to come back 
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i again to court. In all the letters that paſſed he- 


© tween us, there was ſomething ſo kingly and com- 


_ © manding in his, and ſo deceitful and ſubmiſſive in 


© mine, that I ſometimes could not help reflecting on 
© the difference betwixt this correſpondence and that 


© with lord Percy; yet I was ſo preſſed forward by 


© the deſire of a erown, I could not think of turn- 
© ing” back. In all I wrote, I continually praiſed 
© his reſolution of letting me be at a diſtance from 
* him, ſince at this time it conduced indeed to my 
© honour; but what was of ten times more weight 
with me, I thought it was neceſſary for his; and 
* I would ſooner ſuffer any thing in the world than 


be any means of hurt to him, either in his intereſt 
or reputation. I always gave him ſome hints of ill 


* health, with ſome reflections how neceſſary the peace 
© of the mind was to that of the body. By theſe 
* means, I brought him to recal me again by the 


© moſt abſolute command, which I for a little time 
© artfully'delayed, (for I knew the impatience of his 


© temper would not bear any contradiction;) till he 


made my father in a manner force me to what I 


* moſt wiſhed, with the utmoſt appearance of reluc- 
* tance on my fide. When I had gained this point, I 
© began to think which way J could ſeparate. the king 


from the queen, for hitherto they lived in the ſame 


* houſe. The lady Mary the queen's daughter, be- 
© ing then about ſixteen, I ſought for emiſſaries of 
* her own age that I could confide in, to inſtil into 


© her mind diſreſpectful thoughts of her father, and 


© make a jeſt of the tenderneſs of his conſcience about 
© the divorce. I knew ſhe had naturally ſtrong paſ- 


* © ſions, and that young people of that age are apt to 


* think thoſe that pretend to be their friends are 
4 really ſo, and only'ſpeak their minds freely; I af- 
© terwards contrived to have every word ſhe ſpoke of 
© him carried to the king; who took it all as I could 
c wiſh, and fancied thoſe things did not come at firſt 
from the young lady, but from her mother. He 


_ © would often talk of it to me, and I agreed with him 


in his ſentiments ; but then, as a great proof of my 
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goodgels, I always 1 to excuſe her, by 
aying, a lady ſo long time uſed to be a royal 
queen, might naturally be a little exaſperated with 
thoſe ſhe fancied — throw her from that ſta- 
tion ſhe ſo juſtly deſerved. By theſe ſorts of plots, 


I found — way to make the king angry with the 


queen; for nothing is eaſter than to make a man 


« angry with a woman he wants to be rid of, and 
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who Rands in the way between him and his plea» 
fures : ſo that now he king, on the pretence of the 


queen's obſtinacy, in a point where his conſcience 
was ſo tenderly concerned, parted with her. Every 
thing was now plain defore me; I had nothing far- 
ther to du but to let the king alone to his own de- 
ſires; and I had no reaſon to fear, ſince they had 
carried him ſo far, but that they would urge him 
on to do every thing I aimed at. I was created mar- 
* of Pembroke. This dignity ſat very eaſy on 

: for the thoughts of a much higher title took 
from me all feeling of this; and I looked upon be- 
ing a marchioneſs as a rifle ; ; not that I ſaw the 


bauble in its true light, but becauls i it fell ſhort of 
what | had figured-to myſelf I ſhould ſoon obtain. 


The king's defires grew very impatient, and it was 
not long before I was privately married to him. L 
was no ſooner his wife, than I found all the queen 
come upon me; I felt myſelf conſcious of royalty, 


and even the faces of my molt intimate acquaintance | 


ſeemed to me to be quite ſtrange. I hardly knew 
them, height had turned my head, and I was like 


a man placed on a monument, to whoſe fight all 


creatures at a great. diſtance below him, appear like 
ſo many little pigmies crawling about on the earth; 
and the proipe& ſo greatly delighted me, that [ 


did not preſently conſider, that in both caſes de- 


ſcending a few ſteps erected by human bands would 


place us in the number of thoſe very pigmies who 
* appeared ſo deſpicable. Our marriage was kept 
private for Lo time, for it was not thought pro- 


per to' make it public (the affair of the ps thi not 


ng finilhed) till the birth of my daughter Ein. 


Fiz © beth. 
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©'beth der it neceſſary. But all who ſaw me knew 
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it; for my manner of ſpeaking and acting was {0 
much changed with my ſation, that all around me 


plainly perceived, I was ſure I was a queen. While 


it was a ſecret, I had yet ſomething to with for; 1 
could not be perfectly ſatisfied, till all the world was 


acquainted with my ee but when my eorona- 


tion was over, and I was raiſed to the height of my 


ambition, inſtead. of finding myſelf happy, I was 


in reality more miſerable than ever; for beſides that 
the averſton I had naturally to the king was much 
more difficult to diſſemble after marriage than be- 
fore, and grew into a perfect deteſtation, my imagi- 
nation, which had thus warmly purſued a crown, 


grew cool when I was in the poſſeſſion of it, and 


gave me time to reflect what mighty matter I had 
2 by all this buſtle; and I often uſed to think 
myſelf in 1.1 caſe of the fox hunter, who when be 


be toiled and ſweated all day in the chace, as-if- 


ſome unheard of bleſſing was to crown his ſucceſs, 
finds at laſt, all he has got by his labour is a ſtink- 
ing nauſeous animal. But my condition was yet 


worſe than his; for he leaves the loathſome wretch - 


to be torn 'by his hounds, whilſt I was obliged to 
.* fondle mine, and meanly pretend him to be the ob- 
ject of my love. For the whole time I was in this 
envied, this exalted ſtate, I led a continual life of 


8 * hypocriſy, which I now know nothing on earth can 


0 


compenſate. I had no companion but the man [ 
hated. 1 dared not diſcloſe my ſentiments to any 
* perſon about me; nor did any one preſume to enter 


into any freedom of converſation with me; but all 
who Thighs to me, talked to the queen, and not to 


me; ſor they would have ſaid juſt the ſame things 


to a dreſs'd-up puppet, if the king had taken a fan- 
cy to call it his wife. And as | knew every woman 
in the court was my enemy, from thinking ſhe 
had mach more right than I had to the place | fil - 


o led. I thought myſelf as unhappy, as if I had been 


F 
£4 


placed in a wild wood, where there was no human 


creature for me to ſpeak to, in a continual fear of 
| k leav- 
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* leaving any traces of my footſteps, leſt I ſhould be 
found by ſome dreadful monſter, or ſtung by ſnakes 


and adders: for fuch are ſpiteful women to the 


objects of their envy. In this worſt of all ſituations, 


chearful, This threw me into an error the other 
way, and I ſomerimes fell into a levity in my beha- 
viour, that was afterwards made uſe of to my difad- 
vantage. I had a fon dead-born, which I perceived 
abated ſomething of the king's ardor; for his tem- 
per could not brook the leaſt diſappointment. This 
gave me no uneaſineſs; for. not conſidering the con- 


had calt his eyes on one of my maids of honour 
and whether it was owing to any art of her's, or 
only to the king's violent paſſions, I was in"the'end 
uſed even worfe than my former miſtreſs” had been 


was preſently ſeen by all thoſe court ſycophants who 
continually watch the motions of royal eyes; and the 
moment they found they could be heard againſt me, 
they turned my moſt innocent actions and words, 
nay even my looks, into proots of the blackeſt crimes. 
The king, who was impatient to enjoy his new love, 
lent a willing ear to all my accuſers, who found 
ways of making him jealous that I was falſe ta his 
bed. He would not fo eaſily have believed any thing 
againſt me before, but he was now glad to flatter 
himſelf that he had found a reaſon to do juſt what 
* he had refolved upon without a reaſon; and on 
* ſome flight pretences, and hear-ſay evidence, I was 
* ſent to the Tower, where the lady who was my 
* greateſt enemy, was appointed to watch me, and ly 
in the ſame” chamber with me. This was really as 
bad a puniſhment as my death; for ſhe inſulted me 
* with thoſe keen reproaches, and ſpiteful witticiſms, 
© which threw me into ſuch vapours and violent fits, 
* that I knew not what I uttered in this condition, 
* She pretended, I had. confeſs'd talking ridiculous 
4 Ruff with a ſet of low fellows, whom 1 had hardly 

; | s ever 

[ 


I was obliged to hide my melancholy, and appear 


ſequences, I could not help being beſt pleaſed when 
I had leaſt of his company. Atterwards 1 found he 


by my means. The deeay of the king's affection 
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ever taken notice of, as could have impoſed on none 
* but ſuch as were reſolved to believe. I was brought 


to my trial, and to blacken me the more, accuſed 


af converſing criminally with my -owp brother, 
whom indeed [ loved extremely well, but never 


looked on him in any other light than as my friend. 
However, I was condemned to be beheaded, or 
burnt, as the king pleaſed ; and he was graciouſly 
© pleaſed, from the great remains of his love, to chuſe 
the mildeſt ſentence. I was much leſs {ſhocked at 


this manner of ending my life, than I ſhould have 


been in any other ſtating : "ou had had fo little en- 
joyment from the time I had been a queen, that 
death was the leſs dreadful to me? The chief things 
that lay on my conſcience, were the arts I made uſe 
of to induce the king to part with the queen, my 


ill uſage of lady Mary, —— my jilting lord Percy, 


However, I endeavoured to calm my mind as well 


as I could, and hoped theſe crimes would be for- 


given me: for in — . reſpects I had led a very in- 
nocent life, and always did all the good-natured ac- 
tions I found an opportunity of doing. From the 
time I had it in my power, I gave a great deal of 
money amongſt the poor, I prayed very devoutly, 
and went to my execution, very compoſedly. Thus 
I lolt my life at the age of twenty-nine, in which 


ſhort time I believe I went through more variety of 


ſcenes than many people who live to be very old. 
I had lived in a court, where I ſpent my time in co» 
quetry and gaiety :. I had 3 what it was to 
have one of thoſe violent paſſions which makes the 


mind all turbulence and bg: I had had a lover 


whom I eſteemed and valued; and at the latter part 
of my life I was raiſed- to a ſtation as high as the 
vaineſt woman could wiſh. But in all theſe various 
changes, I never enjoyed any real ſatisfaction, un- 
leſs in the little time I lived retired in the country 
free from all noiſe and hurry; and while I was con- 
ſcious I was the object of the love and eſteem of a 
man of . and-honour,” 95 
n 


* 


— 
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On the concluſion. of this hiſtory, Minos pauſed 
ſor a ſmall time, and then ordered the gate to be 
thrown open for Anne Bullen's admittance; on the 


. conſideration, that whoever had ſuffered being a queen 


for four years, and been ſenſible during all that time 


of the real miſery which attends that exalted ſtation, | 


ought to be forgiven whatever ſhe had done to obtain 
it . mY ; ; 


. * 
Here ends this curious manuſcript; the reſt being deſtroyed 
in rolling up pens, tobacco, &c. It is to be hoped, heedleſs peo- 
ple will henceforth be more cautious what they burn or uſe to 
other vile purpoſes; eſpecially when they confider the fate 
which had like to have befallen the divine Milton; and that 


the works of Homer were probably diſcovered in ſome chandler's 


ſhop ia Greece, 
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